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PREFACE. 


iv  Is  proba1;>Ie  (Hat  the  original  deeign  and  principal  moUye  of  ereiy 
teacher)  in  publiuhing  a  school-book,  is  the  improyeroent  of  his  own 
pupils.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  immediate  object  of  the  present  compila- 
tion ;  which,  for  brevitj  of  expression,  neatness  of  arrangement,  and 
eomprehensivenciB  of  plan,  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  any  other  book  of 
the  kind.  **  My  chief  end  has  be  n  to  explain  the  general  principles  of 
Grammar  as  cloarly  and  intelligibly  as  possible.  In  the  deflnitiona, 
therefore,  easiness  and  perspicuity  have  been  sometimes  preferred  to 
logical  exactness.'* 

<irthography  is  mentioned  rather  for  the  sake  of  order,  than  firom  a 
Gonyiction  of  its  utility ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  to  occupy  thirty  or  forty 
pages  of  a  Orammar  in  defining  the  sound*  of  the  alphabet,  la  quite 
preposteroiu. 

On  Etymology  I  haye  left  much  to  be  remarked  by  the  teacher  in 
the  time  of  teaching.  My  reason  for  doing  this  is,  that  chikiren,  when 
by  themselyes,  labour  more  to  haye  the  words  of  their  book  imprinted 
4/n  their  memories,  than  to  haye  the  meaning  fixed  in  their  minds;  but* 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  teacher  addresses  them  viva  voce^  they 
naturally  striye  rather  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  than  to  remember 
his  exact  expressions.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea^  the  first  part  of  this 
little  yolume  has  been  thrown  into  a  form  more  resembling  heads  of 
Lectures  on  Grammar,  than  a  complete  elucidation  of  the  subject.  That 
the  teacher,  howeyer,  may  not  be  always  under  the  necessity  of  haying 
reeourse  to  his  memory  to  supply  the  deficiencies,  the  most  remai^ablo 
obseryations  haye  been  subjoined  at  the  bottoin  of  the  page,  to  which 
the  pupils  themselyes  may  occasionally  be  referred. 

The  desire  of  being  concise,  has  frequently  induced  me  to  use  yery 
elliptical  expressions;  but  I  trust  they  are  all  sufficiently  perspicuous. 
I  may  also  add,  that  many  additional  and  critical  remarks,  which  might 
haye,  with  propriety,  been  inserted  in  the  Grammar,  haye  been  inserted 
rather  in  the  Key ;  for  I  haye  studiously  withheld  eyerything  fh>m  the 
Grammar  that  could  be  spared,  to  keep  it  low-priced  for  the  gener^ 
good. 

The  Qaeotions  on  Etymology,  at  the  one  hundred  and  seyentyHMCOTd 
page,  will  speak  for  themselves :  Uey  unit«  the  advantages  of  both  the 
usual  methods,  viz.,  that  of  plain  narration,  and  that  of  question  and 
answer,  without  the  inconvenience  of  either* 

Syntax  is  commonly  divided  into  two  parts,  Concora  and  Government ; 
and  the  rules  respecting  the  former,  grammarians  in  general  have  placed 
before  those  which  relate  to  the  latter.  I  have  not,  however,  attended 
lo  tbla  division,  because  I  deem  it  of  little  importance ;  but  have  plaood 
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rnlM  fln(  which  are  either  more  easily  understood,  or  which  more 
frequently  occur.  In  arranging  a  number  of  rulesf  it  is  difficult  to  please 
•very  reader.  I  have  frequently  been  unable  to  satisfy  myself;  and, 
therefore,  cannot  expect  that  the  arrangement  which  I  have  at  last 
adopted,  will  give  universal  satisfaction.  Whatever  order  be  preferred, 
the  one  rule  must  necessarily  precede  the  other;  and,  since  they  are 
an  to  be  learned,  it  signifies  but  little  whether  the  rules  of  concord 
precede  those  of  government,  or  whether  they  be  mixed,  provided  bo 
antidpationa  be  made  which  may  embarrass  the  learner. 

Fbr  exercises  on  Syntax,  I  hav9  not  only  selected  the  shortest  senten- 
ees  I  could  find,  but  printed  the  lines  closely  together,  with  the  rales  at 
Ibe  bottom,  on  a  small  type ;  and,  by  these  means,  have  generally  com- 
pressed u  many  faulty  expressions  into  a  single  page,  as  some  of  my 
predecessors  have  done  into  two  pages  of  a  larger  size.  Hence,  though 
Hiis  book  seems  to  contain  but  few  exercises  on  bad  grammar,  it  really 
contains  so  many,  that  a  -separate  volume  of  exercises  is  quite  unne- 
cessary, -t 

Wh^ver  defects  were  found  in  the  former  edition,  in  the  time  of 
teaohing,  have  been  carefully  supplied. 

On  Etymology,  Syntax,  Punctuation,  and  Prosody,  there  is  scaroely  a 
Rule  or  Observation  in  the  largest  Grammar  in  print,  that  is  not  to  bo 
found  in  this ;  besides,  the  Rules  and  Definitions,  in  general^,  are  so 
very  short  and  pointed,  that,  compared  with  those  in  some  other  Gram- 
mars, they  may  be  said  to  be  hit  off^  rather  than  made.  Every  page  ia 
hidependent,  and,  though  quite  AUl,  not  crowded,  but  wears  an  air  of 
neatness  and  ease  invitingly  sweet,— a  circumstance  not  unimportant. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  properties,  and  others  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, I  am  far  fh)m  being  so  vain  as  to  suppose  this  compilation  ia 
•Itogether  free  fVom  inaccuracies  or  defects ;  much  less  do  I  presume 
that  it  will  obtain  the  approbation  oi  every  one  who  may  choose  to 
pemse  it ;  for,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  **  He  that  has  much  ta 
do,  will  do  something  wrong,  and  of  that  wrong  must  suffer  the  conse- 
quences ;  and  if  it  were  possible  that  he  should  always  act  rightly,  yet 
when  such  numbers  are  to  judge  of  his  conduct,  the  bad  will  censure 
and  obstruct  him  by  malevolence,  and  the  good  sometimes  by  mistake." 


.,„  Those  pupils  that  are  capable  of  writing,  should  be  requested 
to  write  the  plural  of  nouns,  <$-£.,  either  at  home  or  at  school,  Ths 
Exercises  on  Syntax  should  be  written  in  tAet'r  corrected  state^  with 
a  stroke  drawn  under  the  word  corrected. 

fSf  K.  means  Key ;  the  figures  refer  to  the  JV*0.  of  the  Key,  not  the 
pagew 
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English  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and 
writing  the  English  Language  with  proprietj. 

It  is  divided   into  four  parts;   namely,  Orthography^ 
Etymology t  Syntax^  and  Prosody. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Obthography  teaches  the  nature  a/nd  powe/fM 
of  letters^  a/nd  the  just  method  of  y>ellmff 
words. 


)CA 


A  Letter  is  the  least  part  of  a  Word. 

There  are  twenty-six  letters  in  English. 

Letters  are  eithor  Vowels  or  Consonants. 

A  Vowel  is  a  letter,  the  name  of  which  makes  a  full  opai 
sound.  The  Vowels  i\re  a,  *,  t,  o,  w,  w,  y, — ^The  Consoiuuita 
are  6,  c,  d,f,  g,  hj,  k,  I,  m,n,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  v,  x,  z,  '  ^ 

A  Consonant  is  a  letter  that  has  a  sound  Uss  dUUntt 
than  that  of  a  Vowel ;  as,  /,  m,  p. 

A  Diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels ;  as,  ou  in  omt. 

A  proper  Diphthong  is  one  in  which  both  the  rowels  are 
Bounaed  ;  as,  oy  in  boy. 

An  improper  Diphthong  is  one  in  which  only  one  ot  tlie 
two  vowels  13  sounded  ;  as,  o  in  boat. 

A  Triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels ;  as,  eau  in 
beauty. 

A  Syllable  is  a  part  of  a  word,  or  as  much  as  can  be 
Bounded  at  once;  as, /ar  in /«r-mer. 

A  Monosyllable  is  a  word  of  one  syllable  ;  as,/oa;. 

A  Dissyllable  is  a  word  of  two  syllables ;  as,  Peter. 

A  Trissyllable  is  a  word  of  three  syllables ;  as,  but-ter-Jly» 

A  Polysyllable  is  a  word  of  maoiy  syllables. 

tWr*  Why  eHio\x\(i  jud^^ement^  abridgemtnt^  &c.f  be  spelled  withcrat  e-t 
flow  can  g  bo  soil  like  j  without  k  V— See  Walkcr^a  Diction 
judgmeui. 
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4  ENGLISH    EITMOLOGY. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology  treats  of  the  different^  sorts  of 
Words ^  their  various  modifications^  arid 
their  derivation. 

There  are  nine  parts  of  Speecli ;  Aiticle, 
Noun,  Adjective,  Pronoun,  verb.  Adverb,. 
Preposition,  Interjection,  and  Conjunction. 

Of  the  Articles. 

An  Article  is  a  word  put  before  a  noun,  to 
show  the  extent  of  its  meaning ;  as,  a  man. 

There  are  two  articles,  a  or  an  and  the.  A 
i^  used  before  a  consonant.* — An  is  used' 
before  a  vowel,  or  silent  A  /  as,  (m  age,  an 
hour. 

Qf  Nouns. 

A  UToim  is  the  name  of  any  person,  place, 
or  thing ;  as,  John^  London.^  hook. 

Kouns  are  yaried,  by  Number,  Gender,  and  Case. 


ves 


OBSERVATIONS. 

A  is  called  the  itid^nite  article,  because  it  does  not  point  out  a  poiw 
ticular  pers6n  or  thing ;  w^  A  Icing ;  that  is,  any  king. 

The  IS  called  the  definite  article,  because  it  refers  to  a  particular  per 
Ion  or  thing ;  as,  The  king  ;  that  is,  the  king  of  our  own  country. 

A  noun,  without  an  article  to  limit  it,  is  ti^en  in  its  widest  sense ; 
•a,  Man  is  mortal ;  namely,  ail  mankind, 

A  is  used  l)efore  nouns  in  the  singular  number  only. — It  is  used  be« 
fore  the  plural  in  nouns  preceded  by  such  phrases  as,  A  few ;  a  great 
many ;  as,  a  few  books ;  a  great  many  apples. 

The  is  used  before  nouns  in  both  numbers :  and  sometimes  before  ad- 
verbs in  the  comparative  and  superlative  degree ;  as,  the  more  I  study 
grammar  the  better  I  like  it. 

*  .^  is  need  before  the  long  sound  of  v,  and  before  to  and  y  ;  88,  A 
ami<,  a  euphony^  a  ewe,  a  week,  a  year,  such  a  one. — An  is  used  before 
words  beginning  with  h  sounded,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  seeoKd  l^l* 
lable ;  as,  An  heroic  action ;  an  historical  account. 
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Of  Number. 

Number  is  the  difitmction  of  one  from  mwt. 

Nouns  liave  two  numbere :  the  StngulcMr 
and  the  Plural.  Tiie  singular  denotes  on^, 
and  the  plural  more  than  one. 

1.  The  plural  is  generally  formed  by  adding 
9  to  the  singular ;  as,  Book,  books. 

2.  Nouns  in  «,  «A,  cA,  a,  or  o,  form  the  plu 
ral  by  adding  es ;  as.  Miss,  Misses;  brush, 
brushes;  match,  matches;  fox,  foxes;  hero, 
heroes. — **•  ^®'  •*•* 

j  3.  Nouns  in  y  change  y  into  tea  in  the  plu- 
ral ;  as,  Lady^  ladies : — y,  with  a  vowel  before 
it,  is  not  changed  into  ies  ;  as,  Day^  days. 

4.  Nouns  in  /*,  or  fe^  change  f  or  fe^  into 
ves  in  the  plural ;  as,  Loafy  loaves;  life^  lives. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Nouns  ending  in  cA,  sounding  Ar,  form  the  plural  by  adding  •  ODlxt 
as.  Stomachy  stomaehs. 

Nouns  in  to,  with  juntoj  eanto^  tyro^  grsttaypartieoy  aolo^  and  quurU^ 
have  a  only  in  the  plural ;  as,  FoUo^  fofioa ;  canto^  eantot. 

Nouns  in  ff  have  their  plural  in  « ;  as,  Mufff  mufs ;  except  sta^ 
which  sometimes  has  staves. 

Dwarf y  scarf  J  wharf;  briefs  chief ,  grief ^  ker^ief^  handkerehief^  mU' 
«**«/ »  g^fy  '•***/»  ""■/ »'  A/ifi  Mtrtfe  ;  proofs  Koof,  roof^  and  reproof i 
never  change  /  or  /«!,  into  »c*— 14  change  /  or  /e,  into  ce*,  27  don't.— 
K.  p.  22,  6. 

Nouns  are  either  proper  or  common. — Proper  nouns  are  the  names 
of  persons,  places,  seas,  a^d  rivers,  &c. ;  as,  Thomas^  ScoUaudy 
Fbrth.* 

Common  nouns  are  the  names  of  things  in  general ;  as,  Chair^  table. 

Collective  nouns  are  nouns  that  signify  mxt,ny ;  as,  Multitude,  crowd. 

Abstract  nouns  are  the  names  of  qualities  abstracted  from  their  sub* 
stances ;  as,  Wisdom^  wickedness. 

Verbal  or  participial  nouns  Are  noUi  derived  f^om  verbs  ;  as,  Read- 
ing, 


*  Proper  nouns  have  the  plural  only  when  they  refer  to  a  race  or 
family :  as,  The  Campbells :  or  to  several  persons  of  the  sam^  namt ; 
■a.  The  eight  Henrys ;  the  two  Mr.  Bells ;  the  two  Miss  Browns  ;  (or 
without  the  numeraf)  the  Miss  Roys;  but,  in  addressing  letters  in 
which  both  or  all  are  equally  concerned,  and  also  when  the  names  are 
different^  we  pluralize  the  title  (Mr.  or  Miss)  and  write  Misses  Brown* 
Mitsu  Rot  ;  Messrs,  (fur  Messieurs,  Fr.)  Guthrie  and  Tait. 
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Exercises  on  Numbek. 

Write, — or  tell, — or  tpell,  the  Plural  of 

Fox,*  book,  leaf,  candle,  hat,  loaf,  wish,  fish, 
Bex,  kiss,  coach,  inch,  sky,  bounty,  army,  duty, 
knife,  echo,  loss,  cargo,  wife,  story,  church, 
table,  glass,  study,  calf,  branch,  street,  potato, 
peach,  sheaf,  booby,  rock,  stone,  house,  glory, 
hope,  flower,  city,  difficulty,  distress. 

I)ay,  boy,  relay,  chimney, f  journey,  valley, 
needle,  enemy,  an  army,  a  vale,  an  ant,  a 
sheep,  the  liill,  a  valley,  the  sea,  key,  toy. 

Connect  the  following  errors. 

A  end,  a  army,  an  heart,  an  horn,  an  bed, 
a  hour,  a  adder,  a  honour,  an  horse,  an  house, 
an  pen,  a  ox,  vallies,  chimnies,  journies,  attor- 
nies,  a  eel,  a  ant,  a  inch,  a  eye. 

Exerciser  on  the  Observations, 

Monarch,  tyro,  grotto,  nuncio,  punctilio,  ruff, 
muff,  reproof,  portico,  handkerchief,  gulf,  hoof, 
fife,  multitude,  people,  meeting,  John,  Lucy, 
meekness,  charity,  folly, ,  France,  Matthew, 
James,  wisdom,  reading. 

—  ■■■■  I      IBII    ■!     mi—      I.M        ■— ■■  -  ■■  ..ILM-^.. 11  11  — ■M..        ■»■    —        I  II  —  .  ■■■—         —  m 

•  What  is  the  plural  of /ox?  Foxes,  Why?  Because  noiins  in  «> 
fk^  eh,  z,  or  o,  form  the  phiral  by  adding  es. — What  »  the  plural  cv 
book  ?  Books.  Why  ?  Because  the  plural  is  generally  formed  by  add- 
ing s  to  the  singular.— What  is  the  plural  of  leaf?  Leaves,  Why? 
Because  nouns  in  /  or  /c,  change  /  or  fe  into  ves  in  the  plural.— What 
is  the  plural  of  army  7  Armies.  Why  ?  -  Because  nouns  in  y  change 
y  into  ies  in  the  plural.— What  is  the  plural  of  day  ?  Days.  Spell  it : 
d,  a,  y,  8.  Why  not  rf,  a,  i,  e,  s  ?  Because  y  with  a  vowel  before  it  la 
not  changed  into  ies ;— it  takes  s  only.— What  is  the  difference  between 
adding  and  changing'  ?— K.  No.  37,  40,  41. 

t  Many  eminent  authors  change  ey  in  the  singular  into  ies  in  the 
plural,  thus:  CAimnics  with  scorn  rejecting  smoke.    Swift. 
Still  as  thou  dost  thy  rad'vaut  journies  run.    Prior. 
But  rattling  nonsense  iiv  full  vollirs  breaks.    Pope. 
The  society  of  Procurators  or  Attornies.    Boswdl. 

This  mode  of  spelling  these  and  similnr  words  is  highly  improper. 
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lew, 


Borne  Nouns  are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  their  plunJ 
mchas, 


Man* 

Woman 

Ohild 

Foot 

Oz 


Plural 
men 
women 
children 
feet 
oxen     ^ 


Singular. 
Brother 
Sow  or  Bwine^ 
Die  (for  gafaiing) 
Die  (for  coining) 
Aide-de-camp 
Oourt-martiai 
Oousin-german 
Father-m-law,  iw. 


Singular,  PlurdL 
Tooth  teeth 

Goose  geese 

Mouse  mice 

Louse  lice 

Penny  pence 

Plural. 
brothers,  or  brethrenf 
sows,  or  swine 
dice 
dies 

aides-de-cai^p 
courts-martial 
cousins-german 
fathersin-law,  &c 


observations: 

Names  of  metalg,  virtues,  vtcea,  and  things  that  are  weurA^i  or 
measured,  ice,  are  in  general  singular,  as  Ot'td,  meekness,  druf'ten' 
ness,  bread,  betr,  beef,  ice,  except  \yhen  the  different  sorts  are  nri'Jit, 
as  Wines,  teas. 

Some  nouns  are  used  only  in  the  plural ;  such  as  Antipodes^  literMti, 
trsdenda,  ninutia,  banditti,  data,  folk. 

The  singular  of  literati,  k.c.,  is  made  by  saying  one  of  the  literati. 
Bandit,  the  singular  of  banditti,  is  often  used  in  newspapers. 

The  words  Apparatus,  hiatus,  series,  brace,  dozen,  means,  and  sps^ 
ctes,  are  alike  in  both  numbers.  Some  pluralize  series  into  seriesoa. 
Brace,  dozen,  ice,  sometimes  admit  of  the  plura!  form:  thus,  Be 
bought  partridges  in  braces,  and  books  in  dozens,  Slc. 

IfetDS  and  alms  are  generally  used  in  the  singular  number,  but  soino* 
times  in  the  plural.    Pains  ia  generally  plural. 

Pease  and  fish  are  used  when  we  mean  the  species ;  as  Peas*  n/e 
dear,  fish  is  cheap ;  but  when  we  refer  to  the  number^  we  say,  /  eat, 
fishes  :  as,  Ten  peas,  two  fisAes. 

Horse  and  foot^  meaning  cavalry  and  infantry.,  are  used  in  '/jo  sin* 
gular  form  with  a  plural  verb;  as,  A  thousand  horse  were  re«^iy;  ten 
thousand /0ot  were  there.    Men  is  understood. 

*  The  compounds  of  man  form  the  plural  like  the  simple  ^  namely, 
by  changing  a  of  the  singular  into  e  of  the  plural.— Jlf</»«»-«ian,  not 
being  a  compound  of  man,  is  mussetmans^  it  ia  said,  in  the  plural ;  1 
think  it  should  always  be  musselmen  in  the  piu/al. 

t  The  word  brethren  is  generally  applied  to  the  members  of  the  same 
society  or  church,  and  brothers  to  the  sons  of  the  same  parents. 

%  The  singular  of  some  nouns  is  distinguished  from  the  plural  by  the 
■rticle  a ;  as,  A  sheepj  a  swine. 

AS 
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(>/ Nouns. 

As  the  following  words,  from  Foreign  Languages,  seldom 
occur,  except  a  few,  the  pupil  may  very  properly  be  allowed 
to  omit  them,  till  he  be  further  advanced.  ^ 


Anim&lculum  anim&lcula 
Antithesis       antitheses 


Apex 

Appendix 

Arcanum 

Autdmaton 

Axis* 

Basis 

Calx 


apices 
{  appendixes 
(  appendices 

arcana 

autdmata 

axes 

bases 

calces 


Cherub,  cherubim,  cherubs 


Crisis 

Criterion 

Datum 

Desideratum 

Diadresis 

Effluvium 

Ellipsis 

Emphasis 

EncSmium    •! 

Erratum 


crises 

criteria 

data 

desiderata 

diaereses 

effluvia 

ellipses 

emphases 

encomia 

encdmiums 

errata 


Focus  fSci 

Genius  g^niif 

Genus  gfinera 

Hypothesis  hypotheses 

Ignis  fatuus  ignes  fatui 


Index 

L&mina 

Magus 

Memoran- 
dum 

Metamor- 
phosis 

Monsieur 

Phenomenon 

Radius 

Stamen 

SSraph 

Stimulus 

Stratum 

Vertex 

Vortex 

Virtuoso 


indexes,  indices]; 

lS.minae 

magi 

memoranda,  or 

memorandums 

mOtamOrpho- 
ses 

messieurs 

phenOiiicna 

radii 

Btftmina 
sSraphim,  sSrapha 

stimuli 

strata 

vertices 

vOrtices 

vu-tuosi 


'  It  was  thought  unnecessary  to  give  a  list  of  such  words 
of  our  own — as.  Snuffers^  8ci8Sor8f  tongs,  <fec. — ^because  they 
are  evidently  to  be  used  as  plural ;  but  it  may  be  proper 
to  observe,  that  such  words  as  Mathematics,  metaphysics, 
polities,  ethics,  pneumatics,  Ac,  though  generally  plural^ 
are  sometimes  construed  as  singular,  as.  Mathematics  is  a 
science ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

*  Rule.  Nouns  in  um  or  on  have  a  in  tho  plural ;  and  those  whldi 
have  is  in  the  singular  have  es  in  the  plural. 

t  Oejiii,  aerial  spirits ;  hut  geniuses^  persons  of  genius.  For  whsi 
reason  L.  Murray^  Elphinsiun,  Oulton,  and  others,  pluralize  such  words 
as  genius  and  rebus,  by  aadin^  ses  to  the  singular,  making  them 
geniuBse.?,  rehunses,  instead  of  geniuses,  rebuses,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess. 
As  words  ending  with  a  single  s  are  never  accented  on  the  last  syUable, 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  doubling  the  s  before  es.  Hence  rule 
3d,  page  7th,  begins  with  "  Nouns^  in  «,"  because  those  ia  «  inclods 
those  in  ss. 

X  Indexes,  when  it  signifies  pointers,  or  table  of  ccotenjts.  lndie9Sk 
when  it  refen  to  algebraic  quantities. 
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Gender  is  the  diatinction  of  sex. 
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There  are  three  genders ;  the  Mmoulvne^ 
Feminine^  and  Neuter. 

The  Masculine  denotes  the  viale  sex  ;  as, 
A  mcm^  a  hoy. 

ITie  Feminine  denotes  the  female  sex ;  as, 
A  womcm^  a  girl. 

The  Neuter  denotes  whatever  is  without 
Ufe  ;  as,  Milk, 

There  are  three  ways  of  distinguishing  the  sex, 
1.  By  different  words  ;  as, 


Male,   . 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 

Bachelor 

maid,  spinster 

Horse 

mai'e 

Beau 

belle 

Husband 

wife 

Boar 

sow 

King 

queen 

Boy 

girl 

Lad 

lass 

Brother 

sister 

Lord 

lady 

Buck 

doe 

Man 

woman 

Bull 

cow 

Master 

mistress 

Bullock 
Ox,  or  steer 

1    .-         ,  y  -     Milter 
■I'^'f*'-''^/-'^  Nephew 

spawner 
niece 

Cock 

hen 

Ram 

ewe 

Colt 

^K 

Sino'pr 

\  songstress. 

Oog 

bitch 

KJllJCl  wX 

(  or  singer 

Drake 

duck 

Sloven 

slut 

Eail 

countess 

Son 

daughter 

Fa- her 

mother 

Stag 

lii-nd 

F>.ac' 

nun 

Uncle 

aunt 

Gander 

goose 

Wizard 

witch 

Hart 

roe 

Sir 

madam 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Some  uouud  tire  oitiier  maseuline  or  feminine ;  sucb  us  parent^  chUdf 
cousin^  infant^  servant,  neia-hbour,  &C. 

Bume  uouns,  imturally  neuter,  are  converted  into  the  masculine 
or  ftmiuinc  gender;  ay,  when  we  say  of  the  Sun,  lie  is  setting;  and 
01  the  Moon,  *7/e  i.-"  eclipsi^d.  This,  however,  is  a  figurative  uae  of 
«\ordsi. 
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(?/*  Nouns. 
3.  By  a  difference  of  termination ;  as, 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female, 


Abbot 

abbess 

Jew 

Jewess 

Actor 

actress 

Landgrave 

landgravine 

Administrator  administratrix  Lion 

lioness 

Adulterer 

adulteress 

Marquis 

marchiones* 

Ambassador 

ambassadress 

Mayor 

mayoress 

Arbiter 

arbitress 

Patron 

patroness 

Author  (often)  authoress* 

Peer 

peeress 

Baron 

baroness 

Poet 

poetess 

Bridegroom 

bride 

Priest 

priestess 

Benefactor 

benefactress 

Prince 

princess 

Caterer 

cateress 

Prior 

prioress 

Chanter 

chantress 

Prophet 

prophetess 

Conductor 

conductress 

Protector 

protectress 

Count 

countess 

Shepherd 

shepherdeSM 

Deacon 

deaconess 

Songster 

songstress 

Duke 

duchess 

Sorcerer 

sorceress 

Elector 

Emperor 

Encnantcr 

electress 
empress 
encnantress 

Sultan 

(  sultaness,  or 
sultana 

Tiger 

tigress 

ExScutor 

exdcutrix 

Traitor 

traitress 

Governor 

governess 

Tutor 

tutoress 

Heir 

heiress 

Tyrant 
viscount 

tyranness 

Hero 

h6r-o-ine 

viscountess 

Hunter 

huntress 

Votary 

votaress 

Hdst 

hSstess 

Widower 

widow 

3.  By  prefixing  another  word  ;  as, 

A  <»(X^-sparrow ;  a'  Aen-sparrow ;  a  /i«-goat ;  a  »Atf-goat; 
man-servant;  a  matt^-servant ;  a  ^-ass;   a  «A«-as8;  t 
ma/«-child,  <&c ;  mo/^-descendants,  <&c. 


*  It  does  not  appear  *o  be  necessary,  nor  even  propert  to  nss  at 
^oress ;  for  the  female  noun  or  pronoun  that  almost  invariablfw* 
aaies  this  word  will  disUaguish  the  gender  in  it  as  well  «s  ir 
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Of  the  Cases  of  Noum- 

Ca§e  is  ihe  relation  one  noun  bean  to  another,  or  to  a  rerbf  or 

preposition. 

Nouns  have  three  cases ;  the  N'ommatiive^ 
Possessive^  and  Objective,^ 

The  Nominative  and  Objective  are  alike. 

The  Possessive  is  formed  by  adding  an 
apostrophe  and  s  to  the  Nominative ;  as,  JoVs. 

When  the  plural  ends  in  «,  the  possessive  ie 
formed  by  adding  only  an  apostrophe :  thus, — 


Singular. 
Nom,    Lady 
PoH,    Lady's 
Obj.      Lad/ 


Plural. 
Ladies 
Ladies' 
Ladies 


Singular, 
John 
John's 
John. 


Moercises  on  Gender^  Nwmher^  and  Case. 

X  Father,  brothers,  mother's,  boys,  book, 
loaf,  arras,  wife,  hats,  sisters',  bride's,  bottles, 
brush,  goose,  eagles'  wings,  echo,  ox's  horn, 
mouse,  kings,  queens,  bread,  child's,  riass, 
tooth,  tongs,  candle,  chair,  Jane's  boots,  Kob- 
ert's  shoe,  horse. 

*  The  JCominative  merely  denotes  the  no. me  of  a  thing. 

The  Possestive  denotes  po$aes$ion ;  as,  Ann^a  book. — Possession  Is 
often  expressed  by  of  as  well  as  by  an  's.~K.  57  to  63,  also  194  anc* 
195. 

The  Oljective  denotes  the  object  upon  which  an  active  rerb  or  a 
preposition  terminates. 

t  Proper  names  generally  want  the  plural. — See  p.  1th,  last  note, 

%  One  method  of  using  the  abore  exercises  is  as  follows : — 

Father,  a  noun,  singular  (number,)  maoculine  (gender,)  the  nom*- 
ntUioe  (case,)  plural,  fathers.  Brothers,  a  noun,  plural,  maoeuline,  the 
noinintive.  Mother^s,  a  noun,  singular,  feminine,  the  posnssiwe*-' 
Spen  it—K.  44. 

By  parsing  in  this  manner,  the  pupil  gives  a  correct  answer  to  the 
quastions:  What  part  of  speech  is /atAer  7  What  number  J  What 
gendor  f  What  ease  7  without  obliging  the  teacher  to  lose  time  to  no 
purpose  in  aslcing  them. — The  pupil,  however,  should  be  made  to  un- 
derstaod  that  he  ia  giving  answers  to  questions  which  are  alwiqri*  *vp' 
posed  to  be  asked. 

As  the  Nominative  and  Objective  are  alike,  no  inaoouraey  can  result 
from  the  pupil's  being  allowed  to  call  it  always  the  nominative,  tiU  he 
I  to  the  verb. — Cass  may  be  altogether  omitted  till  that  thnet  ths 
of  pronouns  exoepted.    See  Jfotes,  p  30. 
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Of  Adjectives. 

An  Ao^ective  is  a  word  which  expresses  the 
quality  of  a  noun ;  as,  a  good  boy. 

Adjectives  have  three  degrees  of  comparison ; 
the  Positwe^  Corripa/rative^  and  Swperlati/ve. 

The  comparative  is  formecf  by  adding  er  to 
the  positive;  and  the  superlative  by  adding 
est;  as,  Sweety  sweeter^  svyeetestJ^^-^- 

I)issyllable8  in  y  change  y  into  i  before  et 
and  est;  as,  Hwppy^  hwppier^  ha^ppiestf 

ADJECTIVES  COMPARED  IRREGULARLY. 

POSITIVE. 

Gooi,  (well  an  Adv.) 

Bad,  evil,  or  ill 

Little 

Much  or  msLUj 

Late 

Near 

Far 

Fore 

Old 


Adjectives  of  one  syllable  are  generally  compared  by  adding  er  aii( 
est;  and  thuse  of  more  than  one,  by  prefixing  more  and  most;  b». 
More  numerous,  most  numerous ;  or,  by  less  and  least ;  aa,  Less 
merry,  least  merry. 

Dissyllables  ending  with  e  final  are  often  compai|^  by  er  and  est ;  ast 
Polite^  politer^  politest ;  Jimple^  ampler^  amplest. 

Some  Adjectives  are  compared  by  adding  most  to  the  end  of  the 
word ;  as,  Upi/er,  uppermost.— Some  have  no  positive ;  as,  Exterior^  ei- 
iremr. 

Miuns  are  often  used  as  .Adjectives;  as,  A  ^o^<2-ring,  a  stiver<xip. 
Adjt^ctioes  often  become  Nouns ;  as,  Much  good. 

dome  Adjectives  do  not  properly  admit  of  comparison;  such  as, 
7V«c,  perfect^  universal^  chief.,  extreme^  &c. 

Much  is  applied  to  tilings  weighed  or  measured;  Many  to  those  that 
are  numbered.— Elder  and  eldest  to  persons ;  older  and  oldest  to  things. 

When  the  positive  ends  in  a  single  consonant,  preceded  by  a  single 
vowel,  the  consonant  is  doubled  before  er  and  «*<;  as,  Big^  bigg'sr^ 
biggest. 

•  The  Positive  expresses  the  simple  quality;  the  Comparative  a 
higher  or  lower  degree  of  the  quality ;  and  the  Superlative  lUe  .'tiffktst 
it  lowest  degree. — K.  6S,  72. 

t  If  a  vowel  precede  j^,  it  is  not  changed  into  t  before  er  and  mC  ;  0% 
J^ajT)  gayer,  gayest ;  Cot/i  coyer,  cai/est. 


COMPARATIVE. 

SUPERLATIVB. 

be  Her 

best 

worse 

worst 

less 

least 

more 

most 

later 

latest  or  lasi 

nearer 

Doarest  or  next 

farther 

farthest 

former 

foremost  or  firs 

older  or  elder 

oldest  or  eldest 

OBSERVATIONS. 

ENGLISH  ETTMOLOQT. 
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Of  Pbesonal  Pbonouns. 

A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a 
noun ;  as,  John  is  a  good  boy ;  he  obeys  the 
master. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  pronouns;  Personal,  BeUtive 
and  Adjective. — The  Personal  Pronouns  are  thus  de 
elined : — 


Singvla/r, 

Norn.    P088.    Obj. 


Plv/rdl. 

Nom.    P088.    Obj. 


PiS^iTrS??!       I  mine  me  — We     ours    us 

2.  m,  or/.  Thou  thine  thee — ^You*  yours  yo^ 

3.  m.  He     hie     him  \ 

S.f.  She    hersfher  v  They  theirs  them. 

3.  n.  It       its     it     ) 

Exercises  on  Personal  Pronouns, 

I,  thou,  we,  me,  us,  thine,  he,  him,  she, 
hers,  they,  thee,  them,  its,  theirs,  you,  her, 
ours,  yours,  mine,  his,  I,  me,  them,  us,  it,  we. 


*  F<  is  often  used  instead  of  you  in  the  nominative;  as,  Fe  are 
hanpy. 

Mfin»  and  thine  were  formerly  used  instead  of  my  and  thy  before  a 
vowel  or  an  A ;  as,  Blot  out  all  mine  iniquities ;  Give  me  thine  heart 

t  Here^  itty  oure^  yours^  theirs,  should  n#ver  be  written,  her\  ifst 
our'*,  your'e,  their's  ;  but  herOf  its,  ours,  &c. 

The  compound  personal  pronouns,  Myself,  thyself,  himself,  &c.,  are 
commonly  Joined  either  to  the  simple  pronoun,  or  to  any  ordinary 
noun  to  make  it  more  remarkable.— See  K.  80,  %. 

These  pronouns  are  all  generally  in  the  same  case  with  the  noun  or 
pronoun  to  which  they  are  joined ;  as,  "  5^  hereof  said  so ;"  "  They 
themselvg-f  acknowledged  it  to  me  myself  J**   "  The  master  himself  got  it* 

Self,  when  used  alone,  Ls  a  noun ;  as,  ''Our  fondness  for  self  is  huri- 
ftil  to  others."— K.  96. 

In  some  respectable  Grammars  the  possessive  case  of  the  differept 
personal  pronouns  stands  thus:  1st,  my  or  mine,  our  or  ours — 2d,  thy 
or  thine,  your  or  yours — 3d,  her  or  hers,  their  or  theirs.  I  see  no  im« 
propriety  in  this  method ;  the  one  I  have  preferred,  however,  is  per 
hups  less  Uablo  to  obJe<^lon. 
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Of  RsLA'nvE.  Pronouns. 

A  Belative  Pronoun  is  a  word  that  relates 
to  a  noun  or  pronoun  before  it,  called  the  an- 
tecedent ;  as,  The  master  who  taught  us,  &c.* 

Hie  simple  relatives  are  who^  which^  and 
tJuUj  ihey  are  alike  in  both  numbers,  thus : 

Kom.  Who. 
F088,  Whose. 
Obj.     Whom. 

Who  is  applied  to  persons ;   as,  The  boy 

Which  is  applied  to  inferior  animals^  and 
things  without  life ;  as.  The  dog  which  barks ; 
the  book  which  waa  lost. 

That  is  often  used  instead  of  who  or  which; 
as,  The  boy  that  reads ;  the  book  that  was  lost. 

What  IS  a  compound  relative,  including 
both  the  relative  and  the  antecedent ;  :|:  as. 
This  is  what  I  wanted ;  that  is,  the  thing 
which'  I  wanted. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In  asking  questions,  Whoy  lehich,  and  tohat,  are  called  IntetrogaUves ; 
M,  Who  said  that  Y     What  did  he  do  ?— K.  p.  84,  J^ote. 

The  retative  is  always  of  the  tame  gender^  number,  and  person^  with 
Its  antecedent,  but  not  always  in  the  same  case.— K.  ft.  43,t  b. 

Which  has  properly  no  ponsessive  case  of  its  own.  The  objective, 
with  of  before  it,  supplies  its  place.  Our  best  writers,  howr^-^r,  n(jw 
mee  whose  as  the  possessive  of  which ;  as,  *^  A  religion  tchose  origin  is 
divine."  BLAIR.  See  more  remarks  on  Which,  at  p.  151. — For  the 
relative  as^  see  p.  146. 

Whoever,  whosoever,  and  whoso,  are  compound  relatives  equal  to  i/i 
who ;  or,  The  person  that.—K.  88. 

Whatever,  and  whatsoever,  with  whichever,  and  whichsoever,  are 
sometimes  adjectives,  and  combine  with  nouns,  and  sometimes  com* 

•  The  relative  sometimes  refer  to  a  whole  clause  as  its  antecedent ; 
as,  The  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  which  excited  no  small  degree 
of  jealousy  and  discontent;  that  is,  which  thing  or  circumstance,  ex- 
tiUd^  &c. 

t  Who  is  applied  to  inferior  animals,  when  they  are  represented  as 
qieaking  and  acting  like  rational  beings.— K.  p.  43,*  b. 

X  What  and  which  are  sometimes  used  as  adjectives ;  as,  **  I  know 
not  by  what  fatality  the  adversaries  of  the  motion  are  impelled  ;^' 
which  things  are  an  allegory.      Which  here  is  equal  to  these.— P.  67,  b 
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Adjective  Pronouns. 
2^ere  are  four  sorts  of  Adjectwe  Proiioima, 

1.  The  Possessive  Pronouns,  J/y,  thy^  Ms^* 
hcr^  ouT^  yom\  their^  ih^  own,\ 

2.  The  Distributive,  Each^  every^  eitheTy 
neither. 

3.  The  Demonstrative,  This^  that^X  with 
their  plurals,  these^  those.% 

4.  The  Indefinite,  JSfone^  cmy^  all^  such^ 
whole^  some^  hoth^  one^  other ^  another :  the  last 
three  are  declined  like  nouns. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

pound  relatives,  equal  to  that  tohich.  These  compounds,  how0Teii 
particularly  whoso^  arc  nuw  generally  avoided.  Whatever  and  wk^ 
ever  are  most  used. 

That  is  a  Relative  when  it  can  be  turned  into  toho  or  which^  without 
destroying  the  sense ;  as,  '''•  The  days  that  (or  which)  are  past  are  gone 
for  ever," 

That  is  a  Demonstrative  pronoun  when  it  is  placed  iromediatelf 
before  a  noun,  expressed  or  understood ;  as,  ^'  7%a<  boolc  is  new.*' 
"  That  is  not  the  one  I  want." 

That  is  a  Conjunction  when  it  cannot  be  turned  into  who  or  wkieh  ; 
but  marlcs  a  consequence,  <in  indication,  or  flnal  end :  as,  ^^  He  was 
so  proud  that  he  was  universally  despised.'*  lie  answered,  ••  Tluit 
he  never  was  so  happy  as  he  is  now.**  Live  well,  that  you  may  die 
well. 

All  the  indefinite  pronouns,  (except  none^)  and  even  the  demonstr^ 
tive^  distributive^  and  possessive^  are  adjectives  belonging  to  nouns 
either  expressed  or  understood ;  and  in  parsing  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  called  aljectives.— JVl;ne  isused  in  both  numbers;  but  it  cannot  be 
joined  to  a  noun. 

The  phrase  none  other  should  be  no  other. — Another  has  ilo  plorol* 


•  His  and  her  are  possessive  pronouns  when  placed  immediatdf 
before  nouns  ;  but  when  they  stand  by  themselves,  his  is  accountea 
the  possessive  cjise  of  the  personal  pronoun  he,  and  her  the  obJectiT* 
of  she.  i 

t  Its  and  own  tieem  to  be  as  much  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
possessive  pronouns  as  his  and  my. 

X  Ycu,  with  former  and  latter,  may  be  called  demonstrative  pn>> 
nouns,  as  well  ns  this  and  that.    See  Syntax,  R.  28,  b. 

S  That  is  sometimes  a  Relative,  sometimes  a  DtmonatrUht  piO* 
noun,  and  sometimes  u  Conjunction,— }\.  Vk 
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Promiscuous  exercises  on  Nouns,  &c. 

A  man,  he,  who,  which,  that,  his,  me,  mine, 
thine,  whose,  they,  hers,  it,  we,  us,  I,  him,  its, 
horse,  mare,  master,  thou,  theirs,  thee,  you, 
my,  thy,  our,  your,  their,  his,  her — this,  these, 
that,  those — each,  every,  either,  any,  none, 
bride,  daughter,  uncle,  wife's,  sir,  girl,  madam, 
box,  dog,  lad,  a  gay  lady ;  sweet  apples ; 
strong  bulls ;  fat  oxen ;  a  mountainous  country. 

Compare^  Rich,  merry,  furious,  covetous, 
large,  Httle,  good,  bad,  near,  wretched,  rigor- 
ous, delightful,  sprightly,  spacious,  splendid, 
gay,  imprudent,  pretty. 

The  human  mind ;  cold  water ;  he,  thou,  she, 
it;  woody  mountains ;  the  naked  rock;  youth- 
ful jollity ;  goodness  divine ;  justice  severe ;  his, 
thy,  others,  one,  a  peevish  boy ;  hers,  their 
strokes ;  pretty  girls ;  his  droning  flight;  her 
delicate  cheeks  ;  a  man  who ;  the  sun  that ;  a 
bird  which  ;  its  pebbled  bed  ;  fiery  darts  ;  a 
numerous  army ;  love  unbounded ;  a  nobler 
victory ;  gentler  gales ;  nature's  eldest  birth  ; 
earth's  lowest  room  ;  the  winds  triumphant ; 
some  flowery  stream ;  the  tempestuous  billows ; 
these  things ;  those  books ;  that  breast  which ; 
the  rich  man's  insolence ;  your  queen ;  ail 
who'^  a  boy's  drum;  himself,  themseh^es,  my- 
eelf.*^ 


II 


*  The  personal  pronouns,  Himself^  herself^  themselves,  Slc^  ai« 
wed  in  the  nominative  case  as  well  as  in  the  objectivo ;  as,  Hinuelf 
•ball  come. 

Mr.  Blair,  in  his  Grammar,  says,  they  have  only  one  case,  riu^ 
the  nominative;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  they  have  the  obieetim 
ftoo.--K.  80. 
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A  \  vrb  is  a  word  that  qfflrtnt  somethiDg  of  its  nominatire ;  or 

A  Verb  is  a  word  which  expresses  heing^dohig^ 
or  suffermg  I  as,  I  am, — tlove^ — I  am  lovea. 

Verbs  are  of  three  kinds,  Active^  Passive^ 
and  Neuter, 

A  "VQvh  Active  expresses  action  passing  fiom 
an  actor  to  an  object;  as,  James  strikes  the 
table* 

A  verb  Passive  expresses  the  suffering  of 
an  action,  or  the  endvHng  of  what  a/aother 
does  ;  as.  The  table  is  si/nuik, 

A  verb  Neuter  expresses  beitig^  or  a  state 
K^bemg^  or  action  confined  to  the  actor  ;  as,  I 
Q,m^  he  sleeps^  you  run.^; 

Auxiliary  Verbs. 

The  auxiliary  or  helping  verbs,  by  which 
verbs  are  chiefly  inflected,  are  defective,  hav- 
ing only  the  Present  and  Past  Indicative ;  thus, 

Prti.  Do,    have,   shall,      will,      may,     can,      am,    must. 
Fa9t  Did,  had,     should,  would,  might,  could,  was,  must. 

And  the  Participles  (of  be)  being^  been.    Be^ 
do^  have^  and  vnll^  are  often  ^nncipaZverbs.J 

Let  Is  an  active  verb,  and  complete.      Ought  is  a  defective  verb*, 
having  only  the  Present  and  Past  Indicative.— P.  47,  mid. 


*  Active  verbs  are  culled  transitive  verbs,  because  the  action  passes 
from  the  actor  to  the  object. — K.  p.  58,  Note. 

t  A>ut«r  verbs  are  called  intransitive^  because  their  action  is  con- 
fined to  the  actor,  and  does  not  pass  over  to  an  object. — Children  shouU 
not  he  troubled  too  soon  with  the  distinction  between  active  and  neuter 
terhe, 

X  It  was  thought  quite  unnecessary  to  conjugate  the  verbs  have 
and  doy  &c.f  through  ail  their  moods  and  tenses ;  because  a  ciiild  that 
can  readily  conjugate  the  verb  to  love^  caxi  easily  conjugate  auy  oUiec- 
verb. 


or 
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A  verb  is  declined  by  Voices,  Moods, 
Tenses,  Numbers,  and  Persons. 

Of  the  Moods  of  Verbs. 

Verbs  have  fve  moods  ;  namely,  the  Indi 
cative,  Potential,  Subjunctive,  Imperative,  and 
Infinitive. 

Tlie  Indicative  mood  simply  declares  a 
thing ;  as,  lie  loves ;  he  is  loved;  or  it  asks  a 
question  ;  as,  Lovest  thou  me  ? 

The  Potential  mood  implies  possibility,  li- 
berty, power,  will,  or  obligation ;  as.  The  wind 
ma/y  blow ;  wx  may  walk  or  ride ;  I  can  swim ; 
he  would  not  stay;  you  should  obey  your 
parents. 

The  Subjunctive  mood  represents  a  thing 
under  a  condition,  supposition,  motive,  wish, 
&c.,  and  is  preceded  by  a  conjunction  express- 
ed or  understood,  and  followed  by  another 
verb ;  as.  If  thy  presence  go  not  with  us, 
oa/rry  us  not  up  hence.    • 

The  Imperative  mood  command  3,  exhorts, 
entreats,  or  permits ;  as.  Do  this ;  remjember 
thy  Creator ;  hea/r^  O  my  people ;  go  thy  way. 

The  Infrniti/oe  mood  expresses  a  thing  in  a 
general  manner,  without  distinction  of  number 
or  person,  and  commonly  has  to  before  it ;  as, 
To  Love, 


Explanations  of  the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs  are  inserted  here 
for  the  sake  of  order;  but  it  would  be  hie:h1y  improper  to  detain 
the  learner  so  long  as  to  commit  them  to  memory.  He  ought,  thero* 
A)re,  after  getting  the  definition  of  a  verb,  to  proceed  to  the  iuflecticm 
of  it  without  delay ;  and  when  he  comes  to  the  exercises  on  the  verbSi 
he  can  look  bock  to' the  definition  of  a  veib  active,  &€.,  aa  occaskm 
maj  require; 
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The  Present  tense  expresses  what  is  going 
on  just  now ;  as,  I  Zcw^  you ;  I  strike  the 
table. 

Tlie  Past  tense  represents  tlie  action  or 
event  either  as  passed  and  finished ;  as,  H* 
hrol^  the  bottle  and  spilt  the  brandy ;  or  it 
represents  the  action  as  unfinished  at  a  certain 
time  past ;  as,  My  father  was  cornvng  homo 
when  I  met  him. 

The  Perfect  tense  implies  that  an  action  has 
just  now,  or  lately,  been  quite  finished ;  as, 
John  has  cut  his  finger ;  I  na/ve  sold  my  horse. 

The  Pluperfect  tense  represents  a  thing  as 
2}ast^  before  another  event  nappened ;  as.  All 
the  judges  had  taken  their  places  before  Sir 
Roger  came. 

The  Future  represents  the  action  as  yet  ta 
come ;  as,  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart 
shall  rejoice,* 

The  Future  perfect  intimates  that  the  ac- 
tion will  be  fully  accomplished,  at,  (5V  before 
the  time  of  another  future  action  or  event ; 
as,  I  shall  have  got  my  lesson  before  ten 
o'clock  to-morrow. 


•  Mr.  Walker  and  others  have  divided  the  first  future  into  the 
future  foreteliing^  and  the  future  promising  or  commanding.  That 
this  distinction  la  absolutely  necessary,  as  Mr.  Walker  aflflrmSf  ia 
exceedingly  questionable ;  for  when  a  learner  has  occasion  to  use  tbo 
Aiture  tense,  this  division  will  not  in  the  least  assist  him  in  deter- 
inining  whether  he  ought  to  use  toill  rather  than  ahall^  &c.~-'l'berd> 
foro  this  division  serves  no  useful  purf»ose. 
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REMARKS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  TENSES. 

ON  THR   PRE8E!fT. 

1.  The  Present  Tense  is  used  to  express  a  habit  or  custom  f 
tm,  Ho  snuffs ;  She  goes  to  church.  It  is  sometimes  applied 
»o  persons  long  since  dead,  \vhon  the  narration  ot  their 
actions  excites  our  passions ;  as,  "  Nero  is  abhorred  for  his 
cruelty."    "  Milton  is  admired  for  his  sublimity." 

2.  In  historical  narration,  it  is  beautifully  used  for  the 
Past  Tense ;  as,  "  Caesar  leaves  Gaul,  crosses  the  Rubicon, 
and  enters  Italy  with  five  thousand  men."  It  is  sometimes 
used  with  fine  efifect  for  the  Perfect ;  as,  "  In  the  book  ot 
Genesis,  Moses  tells  us  who  were  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham,"— for  has  told  us. 

8.  When  preceded  by  such  words  as  when,  before^  as 
soon  as,  after,  it  expresses  the  relative  time  of  a  future 
action ;  as.  When  he  comes,  he  will  be  welcome.  As  sooin 
as  the  post  arrives,  the  letters  will  be  delivered. 

4.  In  the  eontinuate,  progressive  or  totnpound  form,  it 
•xpresses  an  action  begun  and  going  on  just  now,  but  not 
complete ;  as,  I  am  studying  my  lesson ;  he  is  writing  a  letter. 

ON  THE  PAST. 

The  Past  Tense  is  used  when  the  action  or  state  ia  li- 
mited  by  the  circumstance  of  titne  or  place ;  as,  "  We  sav 
him  yesterday.**  **  We  were  in  bed  when  he  arrived"  Here 
the  words  yesterday  and  when  limit  the  action  and  state  to 
It  particular  time. — After  death  all  agents  are  spoken  of  in 
the  Past  Tense,  because  time  is  limited  and  denned  by  the 
life  of  the  person ;  as,  *'  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  remarka- 
ble for  her  oeauty." 

This  tense  is  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  narrative  style, 
because  all  narration  implies  some  circumstance  ;  as,  "  Socra- 
tes refmed  to  adore  false  gods."  Here  the  period  of  Socra- 
tes' hfe  being  a  limited  part  of  past  time,  circumscribes  the 
narration — It  is  improper  then  to  say  of  one  already  dead, 
**  He  has  been  much  admired  ;  he  has  done  much  good ;"  but 
"  He  was  much  admired ;  he  did  much  good." 

Although  the  Past  Tense  is  used  when  the  action  is  clr- 
twmstantially  expressed  by  a  word  or  sentiment  that  limits 
the  time  of  the  action  to  some  definite  portion  of  past  time, 
yet  such  words  as  often,  sometimes,  many  a  time,  frequently^ 
and  similar  vague  intimations  of  time,  except  in  narrations^ 
require  the  perfect,  because  they  admit  a  certain  latitude, 
wu  do  not  limit  the  action  to  any  definite  portion  of  past 
time ;  thus,  "  How  often  have  we  seen  the  proud  deapiBcd." 
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ON   THE   PERFECT, 
llie  Perfect  Tense  chiefly  denotes  the  accompllshmenl 
of  mere  facts  without  any  necessary  relation  to  time  or 

?lacef  or  any  other  circumstance  of  their  existenco  •   M, 
hiloeopliers  have  endeavoured  to  investigate  the  origin  o£ 
•viL     In  general,  however,  it  denotes : 

1.  Ai»  action  newly  fini.shed ;  as,  I  have  heard  great  news^ 
The  post  has  arrived,  but  has  brouyht  no  letters  for  you. 

2.  An  action  done  in  a  drjinite  space  of  time  (such  as  • 
day,  a  week,  a  year,)  a  part  of  vvhich  has  yet  to  clapae  ;  us» 
I  have  spent  this  day  well. 

8.  An  action  perfected  some  time  ago,  but  whose  conse- 
quences extend  to  the  present  time ;  a^.  We  have  neglected 
eur  duty,  and  are  therefore  unhappy. 

Duration,  or  existence,  requires  the  perfect ;  U)*,  He  has 
been  dead  four  days.  We  say,  Cicero  has  written  orations, 
because  the  orations  are  still  in  existence ;  but  we  cannot  say, 
Cicero  has  written  poems,  because  the  ])oema  do  not  exist ; 
they  are  lost ;  therefore  we  must  say,  Cicero  vn'otc  poems. 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  in  which  this  tense  \b 
improperly  used  for  the  past : 

"  I  nave  somewheYo  met  with  the  epitaph  of  a  chariU- 
ble  man,  which  has  very  much  pleased  me."  Spect.  No.  177. 
llie  latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  rather  narrative  than 
assertive;  and  therefore  it  should  be,  "  which  very  much 
pleased  me;"  that  is,  when  J  read  it. — "  Whon  that  the  poor 
hath  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept."  Shakc-p.  Tlie  fetylo  m 
here  narrative  ;  Cfflsar  was  dead ;  it  should  therefore  be, 
"  When  the  poor  cried,  Cffisar  wept." — "  Though  in  old  age 
the  circle  of  our  pleasures  is  more  contracted  than  it  hox 
formerly  been,  yet,"  <feo.  Bluir,  serm.  12?  It  should  Ih\ 
**than  it  formerly  was;"  because  in  old  ago,  the  former 
stages  of  life,  contrasted  with  the  present,  convey  an  idea, 
not  oi  completion,  but  of  limitation,  and  thus  become  a  sub-, 
iect  of  narration  rather  than  of  assertion.  "  I  have  known 
him,  Eugenius,  when  he  has  been  going  to  a  play  or  aM 
opera  divert  the  money  which  was  designed  for  that  pur- 
pose, upon  an  object  of  chanty  whom  he  has  met  with  in 
the  street."  Spect.  No.  177.  It  should  be,  "when  he  wait 
going,"  and  "  whom  he  7net  with  in  the  street ;"  bcCiiuse  the 
actions  are  circumstantially  related  by  the  pKiases,  when 
going  to  a  play  and  in  the  ,if.rcct. 

ON   THE   FUTURE   PERFECT. 

Upon  more  careful  reflection,  it  appears  to  uiu  that  the 
Second  Future  should  have  toill  or  shall  it»  all  the  persons, 
Bs  m  tlie  i^rsf,     Mr.  Murray  1ms  excluded  will  from  the 
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firtt  person,  and  ihall  from  the  second  and  MtVi,  because 
uiej  appear  to  him  to  be  incorrectlj  applied ;  and  in  the 
examples  which  he  has  adduced,  thej  are  incorrectly  ap- 
plied ;  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  them 
altogether  from  every  sentence.  The  fault  is  in  the  writer; 
he  has  applied  them  wrong,  a  thing  that  is  often  done  with 
will  and  shall  in  the  Jirst  future  as  well  as  in  the  second. 

If  I  am  at  liberty  to  use  will  in  the  Jirat  future,  to  inti- 
mate my  "resolution  to  perform  a  future  action ;  as,  "  I  toill 
go  to  church,  for  I  am  resolved  to  go,"  why  should  I  not 
employ  mil  in  the  second  future,  to  intimate  my  resolutioi 
or  determination  to  have  an  action  finished  before  a  speci 
fied  future,  time  I  Thus,  "  I  will  have  written  my  ktterfc 
before  supper ;"  that  is,  I  am  determined  to  have  my  letters 
finished  before  supper.  Were  the  truth  of  this  affirmation, 
respecting  the  time  of  finishing  the  letters,  called  in  ques- 
tion, the  propriety  of  using  will  in  the  first  person  would 
be  unquestionable  ;  thus.  You  will  not  have  finished  yoi;ur 
letters  before  supper,  I  am  sure.  Yes,  I  will.  Will  what! 
Will  have  finished  my  letters. 

Shall,  in  like  manner,  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to 
the  second  and  third  person.  In  tue  third  person,  for  in- 
stance, if  I  say,  "He  will  have  paid  me  his  bill  before 
June,"  I  merely  foretell  what  he  will  have  done ;  but  that 
IB  not  what  I  intended  to  say.  I  meant  to  convey  the  idea, 
that  since  I  have  found  him  so  dilatory,  1  will  compel  him 
to  pay  it  before  June ;  and  as  this  was  my  meaning,  I 
should  have  employed  shall,  ^  in  the  first  future,  and  said, 
*  He  shall  have  paid  me  hir^  bill  before  June." 

It  is  true,  that  we  seldom  use  this  future ;  we  rather  ex- 
iipress  the  idea  as  nearly  as  we  can,  by  the  first  future,  and 
say,  '*  He  shall  pay  his  bill  before  June ;"  but  when  we  do  use 
the  second  future,  it  is  evident,  I  trust,  from  the  examples 
just  given,  that  shall  and  will  should  be  applied  in  it,  exactly 
as  they  are  in  the  first.^See  1  Cor.  xy.  24 ;  Luke  xviL  10. 

OK  THB   AUXILIART  VERBS. 

The  auxiliary  verbs,  as  they  are  called,  such  as.  Do,  shall, 
mill,  may,  can,  and  must,  are  in  reality  separate  verbs,  and 
wore  originally  used  as  such,  having  after  them,  either  the 
Past  Participle,  or  the  Infinitii,e  Mood,  with  the  to  sup- 

Essed,  for  the  sake  of  sound,  as  it  is  after  bid,  dare,  ae, 
)  Syntax,  Rule  VI)  Thus,  IAav«  loved.  Wo  fnaif  to 
B.  He  will  to  speak.  I  do  to  write.  I  may  to  have 
loved.  We  miglU  to  have  got  a  prize.  I  would  to  have  giveo 
bim  the  book.  All  mml  to  die.  I  shall  to  stop.  I  eon  to  go. 
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These  verbs  are  always  joined  in  this  manner  either  to  the 
Infinitive  or  participle ;  and  although  this  would  be  a  simpler 
wajr  of  parsing  the  yerb  than  the  common,  yet  in  compliment 
perhaps  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  grammarians  in  general  con- 
sider the  auxiliary  and  the  following  verb  in  the  mfinitive  or 
participle  as  one  verb,  and  parse  and  construe  it  accordingly. 

Several  of  the  auxiliaries  in  the  Potential  mood  refer  to 
present^  past,  and  future  time.  This  needs  not  excite  sur- 
prise ;  for  even  the  Priesent  Indicative  can  be  made  to  ex- 
press future  time  as  well  as  the  Future  itself.  Thus,  "  He 
leaves  town  tomorrow." 

Present  time  is  expressed  in  the  following  sentence :  **  1 
wish  he  could  or  would  come  just  now." 

Past  time  is  expressed  with  the  similar  auxiliaries ;  as, 
**  It  was  my  desire  that  he  should  or  would  come  yeator- 
day."    "  Though  he  was  ill,  he  might  recover." 

Future. — I  am  anxious  that  he  shouldjox  would  come  to- 
morrow. If  he  come,  I  may  speak  to  him.  If  he  would 
delay  his  journey  a  few  days,  I  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  accompany  him. 

Although  such  examples  as  these  arc  commonly  adduced 
as  proofs  that  these  auxiliaries  refer  to  present^  past,  and 
future  time,  yet  I  think  it  is  pretty  evident  that  might,  oould, 
would,  and  should,  with  may  and  can,  merely  express  liberty, 
ability,  will,  and  duty,  without  any  reference  to  time  at  all,  and 
that  the  precise  time  is  generally  determined  by  the  drijft  or 
scope  of  the  sentence,  or  rather  by  the  adverb  or  participle 
that  is  subjoined  or  understood,  and  not  by  these  auxiliaries. 

Musi  and  ought,  for  instance,  merely  imply  w^essity,  and 
9bligatir»n,  without  any  necessary  relation  to  tim£  ;  for  when 
£  say,  ** .:  r  just  do  it,**  must  merely  denotes  the  necessity  I 
am  undrt'.-,  and  do  the  present  time,  which  might  easily  be 
mvidefiUure,  by  saying,  '*  I  must  do  it  next  week;^*  here  fu- 
ture time  is  expressed  by  next  week,  and  not  by  must  If 
I  say,  **  I  must  nave  done  it :"  here  must  merely  expresses 
necessity,  as  before,  and  I  have  done,  the  past  time,  '*  These 
ought  ye  to  do :"  here  ought  merely  denotes  obligation,  and 
do  the  present  time.  •**  These  ought  ye  to  have  done  *,"  here 
ought  merely  expresses  duty  or  obligation,  as  before ;  but 
the  time  of  its  existence  is  denoted  as  past,  by  to  have  dons^ 
and  not  by  ought,  as  Mr.  Murray  and  many  others  say. 

As  nuut  will  not  admit  of  the  ohjeetive  after  it,  nor  is  even  prooeded 
cr  mooeeded  by  the  typi  of  the  ii^finiUve,  it  has  been  considered  an  bI>- 
iolttte  anxiliaiy,  lilce  may  or  can,  belonging  to  the  Potential  Mood. 

OMgktt  CD  the  ooDtraiTf  is  an  independent  verb|  though  d«(bctit«(  and 
■hrafi  peyami  another  verb  in  the  inilnitive. 
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Of  will  and  SHALL. 

Will,  in  the  first  person  singular  and  pluraly  intimates  r*- 
solution  andpromi«tn^ ;  as,  I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou 
Uess  me.    We  will  go.    I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  natioa 

Will,  in  the  second  tin^  third  person,*  commonly /or«^0//«  ; 
as,  He  will  reward  the  righteous.  You,  or  they,  will  be 
very  happy  there. 

ahallt  in  the^r«<  person,  only  foretetli  ;  as,  I,  or  we,  sfmU  g» 
to-morrow.    In  the  second  and  third  person,  /Shall  promiset, 
eommandsy  or  threatens  ;  as,  They,  or  you,  shall  be  reward 
ed.  Tliou  shall  not  steal.  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die 

But  this  must  be  understood  of  affirmative  sentences  only  * 
for  when  the  sentence  is  interrogative,  just  the  reverse  com- 
mruiy  takes  place ;  as,  Shall  I  send  you  a  little  of  the  pie  t 
1  e.  will  you  permit  me  to  send  it  ?  Will  James  return  to- 
morrow ?  i.  e.  do  you  expect  him  ? 
^  When  the  second  and  third  person*  are  represented  as  the 
subjects  of  their  own  expressions,  or  their  own  thoughts, 
SHALL  foreteUs,  as  in  the  first  person ;  as,  "  He  says,  he 
shall  be  a  loser  by  this  bargain,"  "  Do  you  suppose  you  shall 
go  r*  and  WILL  promises,  as  in  the  first  person  ;^  as,  ^  JEIe 
■ays  he  will  bring  Pope's  Homer  to-morrow."  You  say  you 
mil  certainly  come. 

Of  8hally  it  may  be  remarked,  that  H  never  expresses  the 
mli  or  resolution  of  its  Nominative  ;  Thu^,  I  shall  fall  *, 
Thou  shdlt  love  thy  neighbour ;  He  shall  be  rewarded ;  ex- 
press no  resolution  on  the  part  of  /,  thou^  he. 

Did  willy  on  the  contrary,  always  iutimate  the  resolution 
of  its  Nom.y  the  difficulty  of  applying  will  and  shall  would 
be  at  an  end ;  but  this  cannot  be  said ;  ^r  though  vnll  in  the 
first  person  always  expresses  the  resolution  of  its  Nom.^  yet 
m  the  second  and  third  person  it  does  not  always  foretell^  out 
often  intimates  the  resolution  of  its  No^n.  as  strongly  as  it 
does  in  the^r*^  person ;  thus,  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that 
ye  may  haVe  life.  He  will  not  perform  the  duty  of  my  hus- 
band's brother.  Deiit.  XXV.  7  ;  see  also  verse  9.  Accordingly 
¥)ouldt  the  past  time  of  willy  is  used  in  the  same  manner ;  oa^ 
And  he  was  angry,  and  would  not  ^o  in.    Luke  xv.  28. 

ShotUd  and  would  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  shall 
and  willy  they  are  generally  attended  with  a  suppositic^n ; 
as,  Were  I  to  run,  I  should  soon  be  fatigued,  <fec. 

Sliould  is  often  used  instead  of  oughty  to  express  duty  or 
obligation ;  as.  We  should  remember  the  poor.  We  ought 
to  obey  God  rather  than  men. 

*  Bee  page  141,  obs.  3d. 
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'  INDICATIVE  MOOP. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural, 

1.  person  I  love  1.  We  love 

2.  Thou  lovest  2.  You*  love 

3.  He  loves  or  loveth  3.  They  love 


PAST  TENSE. 

Singular, 

Plural, 

I. 

I  loved 

1.  We  loved 

2. 

Thou  lovedst 

2.  You  loved 

3. 

He  loved 

3.  They  loved 

PERFECT  TENSE. 
Its  signs  are,  have,  hatt,  has,  or  hath,  ^ 

Singular.  Plural. 

\.  I  have  loved  1.  We  have  loved 

2.  Thou  hast  loved  2.  You  have  loved 

3>  He  has  or  hath  loved         3.  They  have  loved 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 
Signs,  hady  hadst. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  had  loved  1.  We  had  loved 

2.  Thou  hadst  loved  2.  You  had  loved 

3.  He  had  loved  8.  They  had  loved 

FUTURE  TENSE. 

Signs,  shall  or  tnll. 

Singular.  Plural, 

L,  1  shall  or  will  love  1.  We  shall  or  will  love 

2.  Thou'shalt  or  wilt  love       2.  You  shall  or  will  love 

3.  He  shall  or  will  love  3.  They  shall  or  will  lore 

i • 

*  Ton  has  alwfty^  a  plural  verb,  even  when  applied  to  •  thiilt 
Mim'inal, 
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FUTURE  rBRrBOT, 

[See  pages  28,  24.] 


Singular,  Plural, 

L  Shall  or  will  have  loyed  1.  Shall  or  will  hare  lored 

2.  Shalt  or  wilt  have  loved  2.  Shall  or  will  have  loved 

8.  Shall  or  will  have  loved  8.  Shall  or  will  have  loved 


POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

PRESENT. 

Signs,  mayy  can^  or  must. 

Singular.  Plural, 

1.  May  or  can*  love        1.  May  or  can  love 

2.  Mayst  or  canst  love    2.  May  or  can  love 
8.  May  or  can  love  8.  May  or  can  love 

PAST. 
Signs,  mighif  could,  would,  or  should 

Singular,  Plural. " 

1.  Might,  could,  would,  or  1.  Mi^ht,  could,  would,  or 
£ould  love  should  love 

:fi»  Mightst,couldst,woald8t,  2.  Might,  could,  would,  or 
or  shouldst  love  should  love 

$.  Might,  could,  would,  or  8.  Might,  could,  would,  or 
i^ould  love  should  love 

PERFECT. 

Signs,  mag,  can,  or  must  have.    - 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  May  or  can*  have  loved  1.  May  or  can  have  loved 
1.  Mayst  or  canst  have  loved  2.  May  or  can  have  loved 
S.  May  or  can  have  loved       8.  May  or  can  have  loved 


E?^ 


*  JtfiMt,  atthongh  it  belongs  as  properly  to  the  present  and  perfect 
potential  as  may  or  ^an,  has  been  omitted  for  want  of  room ;  |>at  to 
going  over  i^eae  tenses,  with  the  auxiliaries,  one  by  one,  it  is  earn  lo* 
take  it  in  thus  i  I  must  love*  Thou  miuc  /«««,  <cc.— See  2(1  note,  p.  37. 
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PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 
Signs ;  mighty  couldf  iootUcf,  or  should  have. 

Singular,  Plural, 

1.  Might,  coidd,  would,  or       1.  Might,  could,  would  or 

should  have  lored  e£ould  have  loved! 

2.  Mightst,  4&C.,  have  .loved     2.  Might  have  loved 
8  Might  have  loved  8.  Might  have  loved 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 


Singular, 
1.  If  Hove 
8.  If  thou  lov6 
8.  If  he  love 


'  Plural. 

1.  If  we  love 

2.  If  you  love 

3.  If  they  love* 


a 


,  IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular .  Plural, 

Love,  or  love  thou,  or        2.  Love,  or  love  ye,  or  yoa, 
do  thou  lovef  or  do  ye  love 

IlTFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Perfect^  To  have  loved. 


Present,  To  love. 

• 


PARTICIPLES. 

Present,  Loving.      Past,  Loved.      Perfect,  Having  loved.} 

I 

*  **The  remaining  tenses  of  the  subjunctiye  mood  are,  in  evefr 
fomect,  similar  to  the  corresponding  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood, 
with  the  addition  to  the  verb  of  a  conjunction  expressed  or  implied, 
denoting  a  condition,  motive,  wish,  or  supposition.'*— See  p.  33,  note 
Sd. 

fThe  imperative  mood  is  not  entitled  to  three  persons.  In  strfot 
propriety,  it  has  only  the  aecond  person  in  both  numbers.  For  when 
1  sav,  Let  me  love:  I  mean,  Permit  thou  me  to  love.  Hence,  lt€ 
m*  /ovev-ii  construed  thus :  let  thou  me  (to)  love,  or  do  thou  let  mo 
(to)  love.  To,  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  is  not  used  after  let.  See 
Syntax,  R.  VI.  No  one  will  say  that  permit  (me  to  love)  is  the  JirH 
perwa  singular,  imperat've  mood:  then,  why  should  let  (me  to  love,) 

fhlob  is  exactly  similp/,  oe  called  the^r^t  person  ?    The  Latin  Mr# 
mis  thB  first  person  and  if  it  has  the  third,  it  has  also  a  diflSrent  tsr* 
niuiticm  for  it,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  English  verb.— -K.  118. 
X  See  Key,  No.  20&-'^Jl. 
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JSe&rcises  on  the  Tenses  of  Verbs^  and  Oases 
of  Nornis  and  Pronouns. 

*  "We  love  him;  James  loves  me;  it  amuses 
him;  we  shall  conduct  them;  they  will  divide 
the  spoil ;  soldiers  should  defend  their  country ; 
frienos  invite  friends ;  she  can  read  her  lesson ; 
she  may  play  a  tune ;  you  might  please  her ; 
thou  mayst  ask  him;  he  may  have  betrayed 
us;  we  might  have  diverted  the  children; 
John  can  deliver  the  message. 

I  love ;  to  love ;  love ;  reprove  thou ;  has 
loved ;  we  tied  the  knot ;  if  we  love ;  if  thou 
love;  they  could  have  commanded  armies ;  to 
love ;  to  baptize ;  to  have  loved ;  loved ;  loving ; 
to  survey;  having  surveyed;  write  a  letter; 
read  your  lesson ;  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice ; 
honour  thy  father.        , 

The  tcadie/,  if  ht  cbooiec,  may  now  acquaint  the  learner  with  the 
dtthvenee  between  the  Nominative  and  the  Objective. 

The  Nominative  aeU ;  the  Objective  is  acted  upon  ;  as,  He  eats  applet. 

The  Nominative  commonly  comes  before  the  verb,  the  Objective 
after  it. 

Oonoeniing  pronouns,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  first  »p»ak$  ;  the 
Meond  is  spoken  to  ;  and  the  third  (or  any  noun)  is  spoken  of. 


*  We  may  parse  the  first  sentence,  for  example.  We  love  him  ; 
Fr«,  the  fint  personal  pronoun,  plural,  masculine  or  feminine,  the 
Nominative;  /ove,  a  verb  active,  the  first  person,  plural,  present, 
Indicative  \  Atm,  the  third  personal  pronoun,  singular,  roasculme,  VbiS$ 
Otjjective. 

QUSSTIONS  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  PUT  TO  THE  PUPILS. 

How  do  you  know  that  love  is  plural  ?  Ana,  Because  ve  its  Nominap 
Uve  is  plural.  How  do  you  know  that  love  is  the  first  person  7  Jine, 
Because  we  is  the  first  personal  pronoun,  and  the  verb  is  always  of 
the  same  number  and  person  with  the  noun  or  pronoun  before  it.—- K* 
108,104. 

Many  of  the  phrases  in  this  page  maybe  converted  into  exercises  of  a 
different  kind ;  thus  the  meaning^ of  the  sentence,  fVe  love  himy  may  be 
expressed  by  the  passive  voice ;  as,  He  is  loved  by  us.         ^ 

It  may  also  be  turned  into  a  question,  or  made  a  negative ;  as,  JDe  ws 
lotto  kirn?  &0.     fVe  do  not  love  him. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  ways  of  using  the  exercise  on  a  single  page; 
but  the  variety  of  methods  that  every  ingenious  and  diligent  teaeher 
majiinvent  and  adopt  to  engage  the  attention  and  improve  the  iinder> 
standing  of  his  pupils,  is  past  finding  out. 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


PRESENT  TENSE, 

Binffular, 

1.  lum* 
1  Thou  art 
S.  Heia 

1 .  We  are 

2.  You  are 
8.  They  are 

PAST  WNSE. 

Binffular, 
L  I  wai 
3.  Thou  wa4 
a.  He  waa 

Plural, 

1.  We  were 

2.  You  were 
8.  They  were 

\ 

PERFECT  TENSE. 

BingulaT. 

1.  I  haye  been 
S.  Tliou  haet  beea 
8.  He  baa  beeu 

1.  We  have  liec^i. 
i               2.  You  have  b<Ma 
8.  They  bare  been 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

Singular,  Plural, 

1.  I  haye  been  1.  We  had  been 

2L  Thou  hadst  been  2.  You  had  been 

X  He  had  been  8.  They  had  been 


FUTURE  TENSE. 

Singular, 

Plural. 

' 

1.  I  Ahall  or  will  be 

1. 

We  shall  or  will  be 

2.  Thou  shalt 

or  wilt  be 

2. 

You  shall  ( 

?r  will  be 

8.  He  shall  or 

will  be 

8. 

They  shall 

or  will  b^ 

*  Pol  Uffoing  after  am,  Ice,  and  you  make  it  an  Active  verb  In  tlM 
jNfffiijiix  form.— -Thua,  I  am  loving^  thou  art  loving^  he  la  Umimg^ 

M  hmti  aftor  mn^  and  you  will  make  it  a  PatMiv  yerbo— Se» 
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<?/*  Verbs. 


FUTURE  PERFECT  TENSE. 

Singular.  Phirdl, 

1.  Shall  or  will  have  been  1.  Shall  or  ^ill  have  been 

2.  Shalt  wr  wilt  have  been  2.  Shall  or  will  have  been 
8.  Shall  w  wUl  have  been  3.  Shall  or  will  hare  beea 


6 


POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural, 

1.  May*  or  can  be  1.  May  or  can  bo 

"S.  Mayst  or  canst  be  2.  May  or  can  be 

3.  May  or  can  be  8.  May  or  can  be 


PAST. 


Singular. 
1.  Mighty  Ac,  be 
%  Mightst  be 
8.  Might  be 


Plural. 

1.  Might  be 

2.  Might  be 
8.  Might  be 


PERFECT. 


b :  'ii>' ; 
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Singular.  Plural. 

1.  May  or  can  have  been  1.  May  or  can  have  been 

2.  Mayst  or  canst  have  been  2.  May  or  can  have  been 
S.  May  or  can  have  been  S.  May  or  can  have  been 


Singular. 

1.  Might  have  been 

2.  Mightst  have  been 
8.  Might  haye  been 


PLUPERFECT. 

Plural. 

1,  Might  have  been 

2.  Might  have  been 
8.  Might  hare  been 


See  Note,  p.  SB;  also  Note  2d,  p.  37. 


Singular, 
1.  If  Ibe» 
1.  If  thou  be 
8.  If  he  be 


SNOUB^  ET7H0L0OT. 

Of  Vebps. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Plural, 

1.  If  we  be 

2.  If  you  be 
'           8.  If  they  be 


Singular, 
1.  If  I  were 
8.  If  thou  wert 
8.  If  he  were 


FAST  TENSE. 

Plural 

1.  If  we  were 

2.  If  you  were 
8.  If  they  weref 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
Singular,  Plural, 

%.  Be,  or  be  thou  2.  Be,  or  be  ye  or  yoti 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
Pre^entf  To  be  Perfect^  To  haye  been 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pre$ent,  Being.    Patt^  Been.    Perfect,  Having  beea 


*  Be]M  often  uied  in  the  Seriptoree  and  aome  other  books  Ibr  the 
Prmtnt  Indicative;  as,  We  be  true  men,  for  we  are, 

t  The  remaining  tensea  of  this  mood  are,  in  eveiy  reaped,  simi- 
lar to  the  correspondent  tennes  of  the  Indicatiye  Mood.  But  some 
Bay,  that  the  Future  Perfect,  when  ttsed  with  a  eonjiMaionf  his  ehatl 
In  otf  the  persons:  thus,  If  I  8h(Ul  have  loved,  If  thoa  ehait  have 
loved,  If  he  ehaU  have  loved,  If  we,  you  or  they  ehall  have  loved.— 
See  p.  S9,  note  1st. 

l^evgk,  uHietty  ezeqtty  whether.  Ice.,  may  be  Joined  to  the  BvH^jViM^ 
lh«  If  tod,  as  well  B8  (/:       * 


I*    '    i! 


^;^i>.i, 


84  ENGLISH  BtnCOLOGT. 

Of  Verbs. 
Exercises  on  the  Verb  To  Bb. 

Am,  18,  art,  wast,  are,  I  was,  they  were,  wo 
are,  hast  been,  has  been,  we  have  been,  hadst 
been,  he  had  been,  you  have  been,  she  has 
been,  we  were,  they  had  been. 

I  shall  be,  shalt  be,  we  will  be,  thou  wilt 
be,  they  shall  be,  it  will  be,  thou  wilt  have 
been,  we  have  been,  they  will  have  been,  wei 
shall  have  been,  am,  it  is. 

I  can  be,  mayst  be,  canst  be,  she  may  be, 
you  may  be,  he  must  be,  they  shoula  be, 
mightst  be,  he  would  be,  it  could  be,  wouldst] 
beVvou  could  be,  he  may  have  been,  wast. 

We  may  have  been,  mayst  have  been,  theyl 
can  have  been,  I  miglt  have  been,  you  should] 
have  beeoi,  wouldst  have  been,  (if)  thou  be, 
we  bo,  he  be,  thou  wert,  we  were,  1  be. 

Be  thou,  be,  to  be,  being,  to  Itave  been.  If  I 
I  be,  be  ye,  been,  be,  having  been,  if  we  be,| 
if  ihey  be,  to  be. 

fc;now  is  white ;  he  was  a  good  man ;  wel 
have  been  youinger ;  she  has  been  happy ;  it 
had  been  late ;  we  are  old ;  you  will  be  wise; 
it  will  be  time ;  if  they  be  thine ;  be  cautious ; 
be  heedful,  youth;*  we  maybe  rich;  they 
should  be  virtuous ;  thou  mightst  be  wiser  ;| 
they  must  have  been  excellent  scholais;  thej| 
might  have  been  powerful. 


*  TmOh  here  is  ptoperly  in  tbe  Vccative  case.    Whenerer  aa 
fldiiid  it  immediately  addresaedi  the  Vocative  is  used  in  finglish,  i 
wen  M  in  Greeic,  Latin,  dc& 


KNGUsa   KTVMOtOGV. 

Of  Vebbs. 


85 


TO  BE  LOVED. 


PA8SIVK    VOIOI. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD, 

PRB8ENT  TEN8E. 
Singular.  .,, 

1.  Am  loved  ,    ,   •"'^• 

2.  Art  loved  l'  "f  ""^  '°^^ 

8.  U  loved   '  f       ®  ^®^^ 

8.  Are  loved' 

Singular,  _.       , 

1.  Waa  lovBd  ,       ,    ^^'*''^' 

2.  Waat  loved  '                   '  1^'^  ^''^*** 
«•  Was  loved  2.  Were  loved 

,  -8.  Were  loved 

1.  Have  been  loved        ,     1  '  tf ..  ^'*^'   '"   ^     . 

2.  Hast  been  loved  i     ^ ^^  ^'  ^'"  '^^«^'  " 
8.  Has  been  We^^^A  l^k^f  *^^  ^««  ^^^ecl  ^ 

,     ^^^PERPECT   TENSE^         '  .W^.W     f 

1.  Had  been  Wed  ,   „ 'T''"''^-     7   ^ 

2.  Hadst  been  loved  ''  2"^  ^'""'  ^""^"^ 
«•  Had  been  lored                T  „  ,^  ^'"'  '"^'d 

a.  Uad  b^ea  loved 

JTJWlaS   TBNgK.  ■■:■■< 

'•^-"ofStloved         ^s,'/'"--         ""^^ 
2- Shalt  or  wilt  be  loved        o   fh?  "'■''"""' '"-"d 
ifJltli^r  wiU  be  loved         s   Ti  "'  "^"  "^  '°-<' 
^r^ !l__ilf^^^J^^^;wIU)e  loved 


'r 


ESTGLISH   BTTMOLOQY. 

Of  Verbs. 

FUTURB  PERFECT  TENSE. 

* 

Singular.  Plural, 

1.  Shall  or  will  havo  boon  1.  Shall  or  will  have  been 
loYod  loTod 

'{    f .  Shalt  or  wilt  have  been  2.  Shall  or  will  hare  beea 
loved  loved 

I.  Shall  or  will  have  been  3.  Shall  or  wiU  have  been 
loved  loved 


POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

JiKffular,  Plural. 

1.  llcy  or  Clin  be  bred  1.  May  or  can  be  loved 

X  i£ay»t  or  umLt  be  loved  2.  Maj  or  can  be  loved 

8.  yiAj  or  can  be  loved  8.  May  or  can  be  loved 


^AST. 

Singular. 

1.  Might,  Ac,  be  loved 

2.  Mightet  be  loved 
8.  Might  be  loved 


Pluraf. 

1.  Might  be  loved 

2.  Might  u)  loved 
8.  Might  be  loved 


/  PERFECT. 

Singular.  Plural, 

1.  Maj,  Ac,  have  been  loved  1.  May  have  been  loved 

2.  Mayst  have  been  loved  2.  May  have  been  loved 
8.  May  have  been  loved  8.  May  have  been  loyed 

PLUPERFECT. 

Sintfular.  Plural, 

].  Might,  <bc^  have  been  loved  1.  Might  have  been  iQVed 

-2.  Mightst  have  been  loved  2.  Might  have  been  lovei 

H.  Might  have  been  loved  8.  Might  have  been  loved 


•»'i 


BNOUBtt  ETTMOLOOT. 

Of  Verbs. 

SUBJUNOnVB  MOOD. 

PRB8BNT  TBN8I. 

Singular,  Plurd. 

1.  If<^  I  be  loved  1.  If  we  be  lored 

%,  If  thou  be  loved  9.  If  you  be  lored 

8.  If  he  be  loyed  S.  If  they  be  jbred 


•r 


PABT. 


Singular. 

1.  If  I  were  loved 

2.  If  thou  wert  loved 
8.  If  he  were  loved 


Plural, 

1.  If  we  were  bred 

2.  If  you  were  loved 
8.  If  they  were  loved 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
Singular,  Plural, 


8.  Be  thou  loved 


2.  Be  ye  or  yoa  lovtd 


INFUrmVE  MOOD. 
PmmU,  To  be  loved        Perfect  To  have  been  k  red 


PARTICIPLES. 

Present,  Being  loved. 
Paei,  Been  loved  Perfect,  Having  been  loved 


*  The  pupil  may  at  times  be  reqaeated  to  throw  oat  (f,  and  put 
mUw,  tkoygh^  whether^  or  leat,  in  its  place. 

or  After  the  pupil  is  expert  in  going  oyer  the  tenses  of  the  verb 
as  they  are^  he  may  be  taught  to  omit  all  the  auxiliaries  but  one,  and 
go  over  the  verb  thus :  PreaerU  Potential,  I  may  love ;  thou  mafH 
love ;  he  may  love,  itc. ;  and  then  with  the  next  auxiliary,  thus :  I  Ma 
lore ;  thou  canst  love;  he  can  tore,  Ice. ;  and  then  with  musty  thus: 
I  must  love;  thou  must  love ;  he  must  love,  k,e, ;  and  then  with  the 
aozMlaries  of  the  Past  Potential  thus:  I  might  love;  thou  wt^kisi 
4079,  dee. 

0 


if'' 


v^ 


V     J 


l<> 


I  '^  ■-• 
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SROLSTH  BTYHOL0O> 

Of  Verbs. 
Exercises  on  the  Vet'i  Passive, 


The>  are  loved ;  we  are  loved ;  thou  art 
loved ;  it  is  loved ;  she  was  loved ;  he  has 
been  loved;  you  have  been  loved;  I  have 
been  loved ;  tCou  hadst  been  loved  ;  we  shall 
be  loved ;  thou  wilt  be  loved ;  they  will  be 
loved ;  I  shall  have  been  loved ;  you  will  have 
been  loved. 

He  can  be  loved ;  thou  mayst  be  loved ;  she 
must  be  loved ;  they  might  be  loved ;  ye  would 
l)e  loved;  they  should  be  loved;  I  could  be 
loved ;  thou  canst  have  been  loved ;  it  may 
have  been  loved ;  you  might  have  been  loved ; 
if  I  be  loved ;  *thou  wert  loved ;  we  be  loved ; 
you  be  loved ;  they  be  loved. — Be  thou  loved ; 
be  ye  loved. — ^To  be  loved ;  loved ;  having 
been  loved ;  to  have  been  loved ;  being  loved. 

Promiscuoibs  Emrcises  on  Verbs^  and  Cases 
of  Nouns  amd  Pronouns, 

Tie  John's  shoes ;  this  is  Jane's  bonnet ; 
ask  mamma ;  he  has  learned  his  lessons  ;  .she 
invited  him  ;  your  father  may  commend  you ; 
he  was  baptized  ;  the  minister  baptized  him  ; 
we  should  have  delivered  our  message ;  papa 
"^'^IX  reprove  us;  divide  the  apples;  the  cap- 
tmii  had  commanded  iiis  soldiers  to  pursue  the 
enemy  ;  Eliza  diverted  her  brother ;  a  hunter 
killed  a  hare ;  were  I  loved ;  were  we  tjood^ 
we  should  be  happy  .f 

*  A  conjunction  is  IVequentiy  to  be  iinilunitood  tier«. 
t  Bm  vur^mak  of  a  dillureiK  4ort,  ptgcu  ^ 


XNGLIBH  ETTICOLOQT. 
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<y  Verbs. 

An  Aeiitf^  or  a  Neuter  Verb  may  be  conjugated  throogb 
ill  iU  moods  and  tenses,  by  adding  its  Present  ParticipL 
to  the  verb  To  h*-    This  is  called  the  progrestive  form 
because  it  ezpreasea  the  continuation  of  action  or  ttaW 
Thwr- 


Present. 
I  am  loving 
Thou  art  loving 
He  is  loving,  Ac. 


Poit. 
I  was  loving 
Thou  wast  loving 
He  was  loving,  Ac 


l%e  Preunt  and  Poet  Indicative  are  aleo  eotuygaied  1% 
ft#  aeeistanee  of  do,  called  the  emphatic /orm ;  Tkutf^ 


Preeent, 
I  do  love 
Thou  dost  love 
He  does  k>ve,  Ac 


Paet 
I  did  love 
Thou  didst  love 
He  did  love,  A& 


RULE  I. 

Verhe  ending  in  ss,  sh,  ch,  z,  or  o,  form  the  third  permm 
Hnffular  of  the  Preeent  Indicative,  by  adding  Ee :  Thtu,-^ 

He  drest-es,  march-^s,  brush-es,  fix-es,  go-eSt 

RULE  II. 

Verbjt  in  y,  change  j  into  i  before  the  terminatione  es,  601^ 
tth,  and  ed ;  btU  not  before  ing ;  y,  toithout  a  vovtel  brfore  U, 
ie  not  changed  into  i ;  Thutf — 

Pree,  Try»  triest,  tries,  or  trieth.  Paet,  Tried.  Part,  IVyino. 
Pro.  Pray,  prayest^  prays,  or  prayeth.  Past  FrayaoL 

Part,  Praying. 

RULE  HL 

Verbe  accented  on  the  laet  eyllahUyand  verba  of  one  tytteh 
ble,  ending  in  a  eingle  consonant.,  preceded  by  a  single  wmei^ 
double  the  final  consonant  before  the  terminatione  est^  vtk^ 
ed,  ing;  but  never  before  s,  Thus,-^ 

Allot,  allottest,  allote,  allotteth,  allotted*  allottii^ 
]^ot»  biottett»  blots,  Uotteth,  blotted,  blotting. 


{^'d 


u 


4e 


SNOUBH  STiMOLOGT. 


OF  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


A  regular  verb  is  one  that  forms  its  poet 
tense  ssidpast  participle  by  adding  dor  edio 
the  present :  as,  Zove^  lovedy  loved. 

An  irregular  verb  is  one  that  does  not  form 
both  its  jpew^  tense  BuipaiSt  participle  by  add- 
ing dor  edio  the  present ;  as, 


:J^esent. 

Abide 

Am 

Arise 

Awake 

Be^,  to  Iring forth 

Bear,  ft>  carry 

Beat 

Begin 

Bend 

Bereave 

Beseech 

Bid,  for- 

Bind,  tm- 

Bite 

Bleed 

Blow 

Break 

Breed 


Past  Participle, 

abode 
been 


Past 

abode 

was 

arose  arisen 

awoke  r*    awaked 

bore,t  bare  bom 

bore,  bare  borne 


beat 
began 
bent  R 
bereft  r 
besought 


beaten,  or  beat 
begun 
bent  R 
bereft  rJ 
besought 


bad,  bade   bidden 


bound 

bit 

bled 

blew 

broke 

bred 


bound 

bitten,  bit 

bled 

blown 

broken 

bred 


*  Thoee  terU  which  are  ooiUugatod  regnlarly,  u  well  m  iiramlnlii 
are  marked  with  an  R. 
i  Bwrt  la  now  nuie  need  than  bare.  X  K.  196, 


ENousH  vmtojjoar. 
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Present. 

Past. 

Past  PartioiphB 

Bring 

brought 

brought 

Build,  r^'- 

built* 

built 

Burst 

burst 

burst 

Buy 

bought 

bought 

Cast 

cast 

cast 

Catch 

caught  B 

caught  B 

Chide 

chid 

chidden,  or 

Choose 

chose 

chosen     [chid 

Cleave,  to  adhere 

clave  R 

cleaved 

Cleave,  to  split 

clove,  or 

cloven,  or  deft 

Cling 

clung  [cleft  clung 

aothe 

clothed 

clad  R 

Come,  he- 

came 

come 

Cost 

cost 

cost 

Crow 

crewR 

crowed 

Creep 

crept 

crept 

Cut 

cut 

cut 

Dare,  to  venture 

durst 

dared 

Dare,  to  challenge  is  r  dared 

dared 

Deal 

dealt  R 

dgalt  R 

Dig 

dug,  or  dig-  dug,  or  digged 

Do,  mis-un-f 

did      [ged  done 

Draw,  withr 

drew 

drawn 

Drink 

drank 

dnink 

*  Baildy  i»ai^  and  fleveral  other  rr.oi.,  have  the  regular  fbrm 
Mldtd^dwaUtdt  Ito.— See  K.  135. 

t  The  compound  verba  are  coi^agated  like  the  simple,  by  pttSaSBg 
llM  ifUablea  appended  to  them :  thua  Undoj  undid,  wuimm. 
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ESTGLIBH  ETYMOLOGY. 


Of  Irkeqular  Vebbs. 


Pi 


.^--lii 


I  %  M 


Present. 

Drive  J, 
Dwell 
Eat 

FaU,  le^ 
Feed 
Feel 
Fight 
Find 
Flee, 
Fling 
Fly, 

Forbear  . 
Forget 
Forsake 
Freeze 
Get,  hefor- 
Gild 

Gird,  }d-«n- 
Gi^e,ybr-mw- 
Go 

Grave,  en- 
Grind 
Grow 


Past  Past  Participte. 

drove  driven 

dwelt  dwelt  b-^.  41,  5» 

Ste*  eaten* 

fell  fallen 

fed  fed 

felt  felt 

fought  fought 

found  found 

fled  fled 

flung  flung 

flew  flown 

forbore  forborne 

forgot  forgotten,  forgot 

forsook  forsaken 

froze  frozen 

gotf-  got,  gottenj 

gilt  B  gilt  B 

girtB  girtB 

gave  given 

went  gone 

graved  graven 

ground  ground 

grew  grown 


*  I  hvn  exdndad  «at  •■  the  Past  wid  Past  Participle  of  this  ntK 
lor  though  lometlmea  owd  by  Milton  and  a  few  others,  the4tp»of  it 
doM  not  vest  on  gppd  authority,  and  this  rerb  is  soffioieot^  irMfdMr 
tkmdf* 

'  Oat  and  h^^  tn  otlan  usud  in  the  Scriptures  for/«t  and  Hfsl* 
0«Um  is  MkiriireteWtte.  its  compound /(NX'tltMi  is  still  in  food  nssk 


I 
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■  jPf^iS^^. 

Past. 

1 
Past  ParhoipU. 

1,5. 

I  Hang 
1  Hiiye 

hung 
had 

hung* 

had    ^ 

■  Hear 

hdard 

hSard 

. 

■  Hew,  rough- 

■  Hide 

hewel 
hid 

hewn  B 
hidden  or  hid 

/«• 

iHit 

hit 

hit 

■  Hold,  le-  with-  held 

held                      J 

■  Hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

■ 

■  Keep 

■  Knit 

kept 
knit  B 

kept 

knit  or  knitted 

I  Know 

knew 

known 

got 

■  Lade 

laded 

laden 

« 

,;►■  ■ 

'M    - 

I  Lead,  mis- 

laid 
led 

laid                       ^ 
led                        js 

4              •. 

■  Leave 

left 

left                        n 

Lend 

lent 

lent 

rf 

Let 

let 

let                       .■', 

Lie,  to  lie  dovm  lay 
Load                 loaded 

lainorlidn 

4 

laden  b          .        ( 

4 

Lose 

lost 

lost                        i 

Make 

made 

made               ,      ) 

• 

Mean 

mgant 

meant 

Meet 
Mow 

met 
mowed 

met 

mowuB 

1             .     ' 

*  Jtair«tott]MawafUAb]rhiuigiiig,isrega]w:  a%  The  roUNr  «« 
%mig9if  bvl  the  gown  wm  hum  ^P* 
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ESTGLISH  ETYMOLOGT. 

Of  Ibbegulab  Vbebs. 


ai 


Present 

Pay,  rC' 

Put 

Quit 

Sead 

Eend 

Eid 

Eide 

Eing 

Eise,  eh 

Eiv0 

Eun 

Saw 

Say 

See 

Seek 

Seethe 

SeU 

Send 

Set,  le- 

Shake 

Shape,  mis- 

Shave 

Shear 

Shed 

Shine 


Past.  Past  P^ioipU 

paid  paid 

put  put 

quit, (?r quitted  quits 

rgad 

rent 

rid 

rode 

rang,  or  rung^ 

rose 

rived 


ran 

sawed 

said 

saw 

sought 


r^ad 

rent 

rid 

ridden  .>^  "pod^ 

rung 

risen 

riven 

run 

sawn  R 

said 

seen 

sought 


seethed,  or  sod    sodden 


sold 

sent 

set 

shook 

shaped 

shaved 

shore  r 

shed 

shone  r 


sold 
sent 
set 

shaken 
fihapen  f 
shaven  ^ 
shorn 
shed 
shone  r 


.  .1 


*  Wbero  the  past  might  be  cither  anff  or  ung-.,  &o^  I  barf    iFia  i 
the  prefcrecioe)  which  it  cortainly  ought  to  hav(*  » 


BirOLIBB  MTOOLOGT. 

Of  Ibbbgulab  Ybkbs. 


Pre^eni. 

Past. 

Past  PanikipU. 

Shoe 

shod 

shod 

Shoot 

shot 

shot 

Show* 

showed 

shown 

Shrink 

shrank,  or  shrunk  shrunk 

Shred 

shred 

shred 

A*      1 

Shut 

shut 

shut 

Sing 

sang,  or  sung 

sung 

Rink 

sank,  or  sunk 

simk 

Sit 

satf 

sat,  or  sittenf 

Slay 

slew 

slain 

Sleep 

slept 

slept 

SUde 

sUd 

slidden 

Sling 

slang.  Of  slung 

slung 

I 
1 

Slink 

slank,  or  slunk 

slunk 

I 
1 

Slit 

slit,  or  slitted 

slit,  OT  slitted 

i 

Smite 

smote 

smitten 

\ 

Sow 

sowed 

sown  B 

J 

Speak,  he- 

spoke,  spake 

spoken 

Speed 

sped 

sped 

Spend,77w- spent 

spent 

Spill 

spilt  B 

spilt  B 

Spin 

span,  or  spun 

spim 

-  Spit,  Jd- 

^  spat,  or  spit 

spitten,  or  spit  J 

• 

; 

SVtBflV 


-*  Or  n<i0^  BtamUi  tfAMo»~^roiiouiioed  «AoiO}  Ice    Se^  Note  oast 

^  Many  aafhon,  both  here  and  in  America,  use  •a.U  aa  the  Past  time 
of  tit ;  bat  thia  ia  improper,  for  it  ia  apt  to  be  conlbimded  with  «ali^ 
toglat* 
X  SUttn  and  tyittm  are  pi^ferable,  though  obaoleaeent. 


BNOLIBH  ETTH(X/>OT. 


Present. 

Split 

Spread,  he- 
Spring 

StSini^vdthr&c.  stood 
Steal 
Stick 
Sting 
Stink 
Stride,  he- 
Strike 
String 
Strive 
Strew,*  be- 
Strow 
Sweir 
Swgat 
Sweep 
Swell 
Swim 


0/  Ibbkouulb  Vbrbs. 

P(i8t.  Fast  Pa/rHcijUe. 

split  split 

spread  spread 

sprang,or3prung  sprung 

stood 
stole  stolen 

stuck  stuck 

stung  stung 

stank,  or  stunk    stunk 
strode,  or  strid    stridden    [en 
struck  struck,  strick- 

strang,  or  strung  strung 
strove  striven 

strewed  strewed 

fltrowed        strown,  or  strowed 
swore,  or  sware  sw5m 
sweat  swSat 

swept  swept 

swelled  swollen  b 

swam,  or  swum  swum 


Swing  swang,  or  swung  swung 

Take,  he-  &c.     took  taken 

Teach,  mis-re-  taught  taught 

Tear,  v/n-  tore  torn 

TeU  told  told 

Think,  he-         thought  thought 


I )  * 


*  Sfr«»  and  «A«iD  are  BOW  glTing  way  to  ttr**  lad  «*•»}  ■•  t'alMr  »i 
IMfononneed. 


Icijle. 
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Of  IRRBOUI.AB  Verbs. 

Present 
Thrive 

throve 

Past  ParticipU^ 
thriven 

Throw 

threw 

thrown 

Thrust 

thrust 

thrust 

• 

Tread 

trod 

trodden 

wax 

waxed 

waxen  K 

a    [en 
Btrick- 

Wear 

wore 

worn 

Weave 

wove 

woven 

Weep 
Win 

wept 
won 

wept 
won 

i 

Wind 

wodnd 

wound 

trowed 

Work 

Wring 

Write 

wrought  B 

wrung 

wrote 

wrought,  worked 

wrung 

written 

IB 


DEFECTIVE  VERBS 
Are  those  which  want  some  of  their  moods  and  teniea 


May 

Mu9t 

Ought 


PmL    Past  Participle.      Present    Past.    Past  Palrtie^^ls, 


could 

might 

must 

ought 

quoth 


ShaU 

wm 

Wis 

Wit^r 

Wot 


should 
would 
wist 

wot 


It 


W 


X  ^ 


EXERCISES  ON  THE  IRREGULAR  VERB». 

Namis  the  Past  Tense  and  Past  Partioiple  qf 

TvJke,  drive,  creep,  begin,  abide,  buy,  brinff,. 
aris'^,  catch,  bereave,  am,  burst,  draw,  drink^ 
fly,  flee,  fall,  ^t,  ffive,  go,  feel,  forsake,  grow, 
have,  hear,  hide,  keep,  know,  lose,  pay,  ride, 
^  ,ig,  run,  shake,  seek^  sell,  see,  sit,  slay,  sUde; 
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Of  Advebbs. 

An  (zdverh  is  a  word  joined  to  a  veriy  an 
adfectwe^  or  another  adverb^  to  express  some 
quality  or  circumstance  of  time^plaoe^  or  77um- 
ner^  respecting  it ;  as,  Ann  speaks  distincUy,' 
she  is  remarkablj/  diligent,  and  reads  very  cor- 
rectly. 

A  LIST  OF  ADVEEB8. 

*  So,  no,  not,  nay,  yea,  yes,  too,  well,  up, 
very,  Ibrth,  how,  why,  far,  now,  then,  ill, 
soon,  much,  here,  there,  where,  when,  whence, 
thence,  still,  f more,  most,  little,  less,  le<ist, 
thus,  since,  ever,  never,  while,  whilst,  once, 
twice,  thrice,  first,  scarcely,  quite,  rather,  again, 
ago,  seldom,  often,  indeed,  exceedingly,  al- 
ready, hither,  thith^,  whither,  doubtless, 
haply,  perhaps,  enough,  daily,  always,  some- 
times, fumost,  alone,  peradventure,  backward, 
forward,  upward,  downward,  together,  apar's 
asunder,  viz.,  to  and  fro,  in  fine. 


*  ^9  and  «0t  without  a  corresponding  a»  or  «o,  are  adverbs. 

The  generality  of  those  words  that  end  in  /y,  are  adverbs  of  mruM/e 
or  qiuiuty.  They  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  adding  ly  ;  eS)  "'Vi 
foolish  eom»B  foolisUy. 

The  Gompomuis  of  Aer«,  there^  where,  and  hither^  thither^  and  tBhiiher% 
are  all  adverbs ;  except  thtvefore  and  wherefore,  occasionally  coEgtinc- 
tions. 

Some  adverbs  are  compared  like  adjectives ;  as,  often,  of  tenet,  of  tern- 
ist.    Such  words  as  ashore,  afoot,  aground,  &c.)  are  all  adverbs. 

+  When  more  and  most  qualify  nouns,  they  are  adjective* ;  but  la 
every  other  situation  they  are  adverbs* 

An  adyective,  with  a  preposition  before  it,  is  by  some  called  tn  ad* 
verb ;  as,  in  general,  in  haste,  ice. ;  i.  e.  generally,  hastily.  It  would  be 
a  piece  of  vexatious  refinement  to  iraKe  children,  in  parsing,  call  in 
general  an  adverb,  instead  of  in  a  preposition,— genera/  an  adjective, 
having  way  or  view  understood.  That  such  phrases  are  eonverwtU  into 
adverbs  is  not  a  good  reason  fc  calling  them  so. 

There  are  many  words  that  are  sometimes  used  as  adverbs  ;  as,  I  am 
more  afraid  than  ever ;  and  sometimes  as  adjectives ;  aS}  He  has  mor  ■ 
wealth  than  wiadora. — See  next  page. 
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EDcrcUes  on  Adverbs,  Ibbegulab  Vbbbb,  &e. 

Immediately  the  cock  crew.  Peter  went 
bitterly.  He  is  here  now.  She  went  a¥.«. 
yesterday.*  They  came  to-day.  They  will 
perhaps  buy  some  to-morrow,  i  e  shall  know 
hereafter.  She  sung  sweetly.  Cats  soon  learn 
tof  catch  mice.  Mary  rose  up  hastily.  They 
that  have  enou^h:]^  may  soundly  sleep.  Cain 
wickedly  slew  his  brother.  I  saw  him  long 
ago.  He  is  a  very  good  man.  Sooner  or 
later  all  must  die.  You  read  too  little.  They 
talk  too  much.  James  acted  wisely.  How 
many  lines  can  you  repeat?  You  rah  hastily. 
He  speaks  fluently.  Then  were  they  glaa. 
He  fell  fast  su^leep.  She  should  not  hold  her 
head  a-wrv.  The  ship  was  driven  ashore. 
No,  indeea.  They  are  aU  alike.  Let  him 
that  is  athirst  drink  freely.  The  oftener  you 
read  attentively,  the  more  you  wiU  improve. 

OBSBRVATIONS. 

Much  Cl.  As  an  adverb ;  as,  It  b  muck  better  to  gire  than  to  reeeiw. 

ia    <  9.  As  an  adjective ;  as,  In  much  wisdom  is  much  grief, 
osad,  CS>  As  a  noun;  as,  Where  much  is  given,  much  is  required. 

In  strict  propriety,  howerer,  much  can  nerer  be  a  immii.  but  an  air- 
Jeetive;  for  were  the  qnestion  to  be  asked.  Much  what  is  girenT  li 
would  be  necessary  to  add  a  imimi,  and  say,  Where  much  grace  is'giyeni 
much  giatitude  is  required. 


*  Tthday^  yesterday^  and  to-morrow^  are  always  nouns,  Ujr  they  are 
pertM  of  time;  as,  Yesterday  is  past,  to-day  is  passing,  and  we  may 
nerer  see  (iiMiiorrotr.— When  these  words  answer  to  the  question  when, 
they  are  governed  by  a  preposition  understood ;  as,  When  will  John 
eome  home  If  (on)  to-morrow,  for  he  went  away  (on)  yesterday. 

t  To,  before  the  infinite  of  verbs,  is  an  adverb,  according  to  Johnson* 
and  according  to  Murray,  a  preposition.  The  two  together  may  be  called 
the  infinitive. 

X  Enough  (a  sufficiency)  is  here  a  noun.  Its  plural,  enow,  is  appHed, 
like  many,  to  things  that  are  numbered.  Enough,  an  adjective,  like 
much,  should  perhaps  be  applied  only  to  things  that  are  weighed  or 
measured* 
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Of  Prepositions. 

A  Preposition  is  a  word  put  before  nonns^ 
and  pronouns,  to  show  the  relation  between 
them ;  as,  He  sailed/rc?m  Leith  to  London  itv 
two  days. 

Jl  LIST  OF  PREPOSITIOJfS  U  h»gU  tueuraUlf  kp  k*mt, 

About,  above,  according  to,  across,  after,, 
against,  along,  amid,  amidst,  among,  amongst, 
around,  at,  athwart.  Bating,  before,  behin'^^ 
below,  beneath,  besides,  beside,  between,  be- 
twixt, beyond,  by.  Concerning.  Down,  dur- 
ing. Except,  excepting.  For,  p.  "  b.  from. 
In,  into,  instead  of.  Near,  niffh.  Of,  off,  on, 
over,  out  of.  Past.  Eegaroing,  respecting, 
round.  Since.  Through,  throughout,  till,  to, 
touching,  towards.*  Under,  underneath,  unto, 
up,  upon.    With,  within,  without. 

OBSBRVATIONS. 

Erery  prepoBltion  requires  an  objective  case  after  it.— When  a  pre* 
position  does  not  govern  an  objective  case,  it  becomes  an  adverb ;  as, 
He  ridee  about.  But  in  such  phrases  as,  east  up,  hold  out,  fail  &it,  the 
words  «p,  «u(,  and  on,  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  verb,  rather' 
ttMUi  as  prepositions  or  adverbs. 

Some  words  are  used  as  prepositions  in  one  place,  and  as  adverbs  in 
another ;  thus,  before  is  a  preposition  when  it  refers  to  place ;  as.  He 
stood  before  the  door;  and  an  adverb  when  it  refers  to  time ;  as,  Before 
that  Philip  called  thee,  I  saw  thee.  The  word  before,  however,  and 
others  in  similar  situations,  may  still  be  considered  as  prepositions,  if 
we  supply  an  appropriate  noun;  as,  Before  the  time  that  Philip,  &c 

*  Towardt  is  a  prepoeition,  but  toward  is  an  adjective,  and  means 
**  Ready  to  do  or  learn ;  compliant  with  duty ;  not  Arowardv*'  l^oward 
is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  toteards. 

1%«  fntepart^le  Prepositions  are  omitted,  because  an  explanation  of 
them  can  impart  no  information  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
radical  word.  Suppose  the  pupil  told  that  eon  means  together,  will  this 
explain  eonveM  (o  him  ?  No  t  he  must  first  be  told  that  vene  signifies 
to  come,  and  then  CON,  together.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  tell  him 
at  once  thiU  convene  means  to  come  or  eaU  together  t 

Some  grammarians  distribute  adverbs  into  elajMes,  such  as  adverbs 
of  fui^att^n,  affirmation^  &c. ;  prepositimis  into  separable  and  ineeparet" 
He;  and  conjunctions  into  seven  classes,  besides  the  two  mentioned 
next  page.  Bath  a  dassiicatioB  lias  been  omitted  here,  because  iH 
uHHty  ie  qneftioiiable. 


EirOLIBB  ETTHOLOOT. 
Of  OONJUNOTIONB. 

A  Conjvnction  is  a  word  which  joins  wordii 
and  sentences  together ;  as,  You  and  I  must 
go  to  Leith ;  iu^  Petor  may  staj  at  home. 

A  LIST  OF  CONJUNOTIONS. 

Copulative, — Also,  and,  because,  both,  for,* 
if,  since,  that,  then,  therefore,  wherefore. 

Disfimctive, — Although,  as,  as  well  as,  but, 
either,  except^  lest,  neither,  nor,  notwithstand- 
ing,  or,  provided,  so,  then,  though,  unless, 
whether,  yet. 

EXERCISES  ON  OOlTJUNOTIONS,  &0, 

Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he 
became  poor.  Blessed  are  the  meek;  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  The  life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  is  more  than  raiment. 
Consider  the  ravens ;  for  they  neither  sow  nor 
reap ;  which  have  neither  store-house  nor 
barn ;  and  God  feedeth  them.  You  are  happy, 
because  you  are  good. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Several  words  which  wn»  marked  m  adrerhe  in  Johnson^  Die* 
donary,  are  in  many  Grommara  marlced  as  coi\j  unctions ;  such  as, 
Alhtit^  *l»§,  moreover^  lik«ma$,  otherwise,  neverthelest,  then,  therefore, 
wherefore.  Whether  they  be  called  adverbs  or  oo^Junctions,  it  signiflee 
bat  litUe. 

Butf  in  some  cases,  is  an  adverb  ;  as,  "  We  are  but  (oii/y)  of  yester- 
day, and  Icnow  nothing.'* 

Sometimes  the  same  words  are  used  as  conjunctions  in  one  place, 
and  as  prepositions  or  adverbs  in  another  place ;  as,  Since  (conj.)  we 
most  part,  let  us  do  it  peaceably ;  I  have  not  seen  him  einee  (prep.) 
that  time ;  Our  fHendship  commenced  long  einee  (&dv.)t 


*  When/i>r  can  be  turned  into  beeauset  it  is  a  conjunction. 

t  As  man?  distinctions,  however  proper  in  themselves,  may  prove 
more  hurtfuf  than  useful,  they  should  not  be  made  tiU  the  ipariier  be 
pefffcil^  af^nni9te4  wU^  \hp  more  obvious  focts. 
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tj/ Interjections. 

An  InteTJection  Ib  a  word  which  expresses 
some  emotion  of  the  speaker ;  as,  (?A,  what  a 
sipht  39  here  I     Weli  aone  ! 

A  LIST  OF  INTERJECTIONS. 

4,  Adieu  I  ah  I  alast  alack  I  away  I  aha!  be- 

f'  one!  hark!  ho!  ha!  he!  hail!  halloo!  hum! 
ushi  huzza!  hist!  hey-day!  lo!  0!  O strange! 
O  brave  I  pshaw  !  see !  well-a-day,  &c. 


CORRECT  TH!3  FOLLOWING  ERRORS. 


I  sair  a  boy  which  is  blind.* 

I  saw  a  fiock  of  goosea 

This  is  the  horse  who  was  lost. 

This  is  the  hat  whom  I  wear. 

John  is  here ;  she  is  a  good  boy 

The  hen  lays  his  eggs. 

Jane  is  here ;  he  reads  well 

I  saw  two  mousea 

The  dog  follows  her  master. 

This  two  horses  eat  hay. 

Jobs  met  three  mans. 

We  saw  two  childs. 

He  has  bat  one  teeth. 

tlie  well  is  ten  foot.  deep. 

Look  at  the  oxes. 

This  horse  will  let  me  ride  on  her. 

I  can  stay  this  two  hours. 

I  have  two  pen-kuifes. 

My  lady  has  got  bis  fan. 

Two  pair  of  ladies'  gloves. 

Henry  the  Eighth  had  fix  wifes. 

I  saw  the  man  which  sings. 

We  saw  an  ass  who  brayed  at  us. 

They  will  stay  this  two  days. 


We  was  not  there.f 
I  loves  him. 
He  love  me. 
Thou  have  been  busy. 
He  dare  not  speak. 
She  need  not  do  it. 
Was  you  there  f 
You  was  not  there. 
We  was  sorry  for  it 
Thou  might  not  go. 
He  dost  not  learn. 
If  I  does  that. 
Thou  may  do  it. 
You  was  never  there. 
The  book  were  lost. 
Thou  will  better  stop. 
The  horses  was  sold. 
The  boys  was  reading. 
I  teaches  him  grammar. 
He  are  not  attentive  to  it 
Thou  shall  not  go  out 
If  I  bees  not  at  home. 
Thou  can  do  nothing  for  me 
John  need  not  go  now. 


;' 


*  These  exercises  will  at  ones  must  and  improTe  tho  pupU.    Spq 
iji^tM,  Rule  14  and  19w 


t  Syntax,  Rjl»  1. 
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ON  PAUSING. 

Having  the  exercises  on  Parsing*  and  Syntax  in  om 
Tolume  with  the  Qrammar,  is  a  convenience  so  exceedingly 
great,  that  it  must  be  obvious.  The  following  set  of  exer- 
cises on  Parsing  are  arranged  on  a  plan  new  and  important. 

All  the  most  material  points,  and  those  that  are  apt  to 
puzzle  the  pupil,  have  been  selected,  and  made  the  suDJect 
of  a  whole  pa^e  of  exercises,  and  where  very  important^ 
of  two.  By  this  means,  the  same  point  must  come  so  often 
under  bis  eye,  and  be  so  often  repeated,  that  it  cannot  fail 
to  ^ake  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind ;  and  even  should 
he  forget  it,  it  will  be  easy  to  refresh  his  memory  by  turn- 
ing to  it  again. 

To  give  full  scope  to  the  pupil's  discriminating  powers 
the  exercises  contam  all  the  parts  of  speech,  promiscuously 
arranged,  to  hi  used  thus : — 

1.  After  the  pupil  hae  got  the  definition  of  a  noun,  exer 
cise  him  in  going  over  any  part  of  the  exercises  in  parsing; 
and  pointing  out  the  nouns  onli/.    This  will  oblige  him  to 
exercise  his  powers  of  discrimination,  in  distinguishing  the 
nouns  from  the  other  words.f 

2.  After  getting  the  definition  of  an  adjective,  exercise 
him  in  selecting  all  the  adjectives  from  the  other  words,  and 
telling  why  they  are  adjectives. 

3.  After  getting  all  the  pronouns  very  accurately  by 
heart,  let  him  point  out  them,  in  addition  to  the  nouns  and 
adjectives. 

4.  Then  the  verb,  without  telling  what  sort,  or  what  num- 
her,  or  person,  or  tense,  for  several  weeks,  or  longer,  till  he 
can  distinguish  it  with  great  roadiness. 

5.  Then  the  definition  of  an  adverb,  after  which  exercise 
him  orally  with  many  short  sentences  containing  adverbSy 
and  then  on  those  in  the  book. 


*  Parse  should  be  pronounced  paree,  and  not  j>arz«.<— See  Key, 
p.  71. 

t  Those  accustomed  to  use  Mr.  Murr&y*s  lessons  in  parsing,  wlD  per- 
haps think  the  following  too  difBcult ;  let  such,  howeveir,  reflect,  ttiat 
Mr.  Murray*8  are  too  easy ;  for  w.'i^en  no  other  words  are  introdvoed 
than  an  article  and  a  noun,  no  exercise  is  given  to  the  pupil's  judgmfluC 
at  all ;  (br  in  every  sentence  he  flnds  only  an  article  and  a  hmm  ;  and 
in  the  next  set  only  an  article,  an  adjective,  and  a  nmm,  and  so  on. 
There  is  no  room  for  discrimination  here,  and  yet  discriminattoo  is  ttM 
very  thing  he  should  be  taught. 
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6.  Get  all  the  prepoBitions  by  heart,  for  it  ir  imp<waiUd 
to  give  such  a  definition  of  a  preposition  as  will  lead  a 
child  to  distinguish  it  with  certainty  from  every  other  aort 
of  word. 

'7.  Get  all  the  conjunctions  by  heart.  They  have  been 
alphabetically  arranged,  like  the  prepositions,  to  facilitate 
the  committing  of  ihem  to  memory. 

8.  After  this,  the  pupil,  if  very  young,  may  go  over  all 
the  exercises,  by  parsing  every  word  in  the  OLost  simple 
manner,  viz.,  by  saying  such  a  word,  a  noufiy  nngular,  with- 
4E»ut  telhng  its  gender  and  caute  ;  such  a  word,  a  ver6,  with- 
out telling  its  nature^  number^  person,  tense,  and  mood. 

Q.  In  the  next  and  last  course,  he  should  go  over  the 
exercises,  and  tell  every  thing  about  nouns  and  verbs,  &c., 
as  shown  in  the  example  below. 


In  the  Gxerciaes  on  Parsing,  the  sentences  on  erery  pnge  ar« 

numbered  by  BmtdlJUfurea,  to  enable  the  reader  to  find  out  any  ^ntenc* 
h\  the  Key  which  he  may  wish  to  consult. 

i'ae  small  lettere  refer  to  the  Noe.  For  example,  p.  in  the  first  sen- 
te&M  of  Ko»  «.» directs  the  learner  to  turn  to  No.  p.  ps^  74,  and  remark 
that  It  says,  **  The  rerb  to  6«,  or  to  Aaoe,  is  ofteki  understood  ;**  intimor 
ting  to  him  by  this  reference,  that  to  be  is  unde*9tood  after  mail  in  thai 
first  sentence  of  No.  a. 


O  how  stupendous  was  the  power 
That  raised  me  with  a  word ! 

And  every  day  and  every  hour 
I  lean  upon  the  Lord. 


ij 


O,  an  Inteijection — h»te^  an  adverb — stupendous,  an  adjective,  in  the 
poeltiTe  degrr>e,  compared  by  more  and  most ;  as,  stnpfendous,  more 
itupendoas,  vest  stupendous— toM,  a  verb  neuter,  third  person  sin- 
gubr,  past  in«Ucatiye,  ('agreeing  with  ita  'jominative />ot0er,  here  put 
after  it)— <Ae,  .\n  article,  the  definite— /loioer,  a  noun,  singular,  neuter, 
the  nomlnatiT»— f.Aa<,  a  relative  pronoun,  singular,  neuter,  the  uomina* 
tive,  here  used  for  lehieh ;  its  antecedent  is  potter— raised,  a  verb, 
active,  third  person,  singular,  past,  indicative,  (agreeing  with  its 
tominative  that) — me,  the  first  personal  pronoun,  singular,  masculine, 
•r  iBminine,  the  obtJective,  (governed  by  raised — with,  a  preposition— 
•,  an  article,  the  indefinite — word,  a  noun,  singular,  neuter,  the  obj<^- 
tlve,  ^vemed  by  with)— and,  a  conjuuciion— every,  a  distributivtb 
pranooD— ifay,  a  noun,  singular,  neuter,  the  objective,  (because  the 
prqpoaitiop  through  or  during  is  understood,)  and,  and  every,  as  be- 
foro  ksmr,  a  noun,  singular,  neuter,  the  objective,  (because  day  was  in 
i^  and  oonjjunctions  couple  the  same  cases  of  nouns,  tec) — /,  the  flr« 
MprioiMl  pronoun,  singular,  masculine,  or  femmine,  the  nomJnafive— 
Imu,  a  verb,  neuter,  first  person  singular,  present,  indicative — aipM,  & 
maositixm—the,  an  article,  the  definite—Z.«r  J,  a  noun,  singular,  mat 
enlme,  the  oli!{eetive,  (governed  by  upon.) 


•  Omii  the  words  within  the  ()  till  th«  pupU  get  the  rules  of  Synlas. 


ENOUBH  GRAVMAR.  8S 

ExEROKES  IN  Parsing. — ^No.  a. 

A  few  emsj  sentenc  ua  chiefly  intended  as  an  Exercise  on  the 
Active  Verb ;  but  to  be  preyiously  used  as  an  Exercise 
on  Nouns  and  Adjectives. 

A  good  conscience  and  a  contented  mind 
will  make  a  man'  happy  .^  Philosophy  teaches 
us  to  endure  afflictions,  but  Christianity'*  to 
enjoy  them,  by  turning  them  into  blessings.* 
Virtue  ennobles  the  mind,  but  vice  debases 
it.*  Application  in  the  early  period  of  life, 
will  give  happiness  and  ease  to  succeeding 
years.*  A  good  conscience  fears  nothing? 
JDevotion  promotes  and  strengthens  virtue; 
calms  and  regulates  the  temper ;  and  fills  the 
heart  with  gratitude  and  praise.^  |L  Dissimula- 
tion degrades  parts  and  learning,  obscures  the 
lustre  of  every  accomplishment,  and  sinks  us 
into  universal  contempt^J^ 

If  w  lay  no  restraint  upon  our  lusts,  no  con- 
trol upon  our  appetites  and  passions,  they  will 
hurry  us  into  guilt  and  misery.®  Discretion 
stamps  a  value  upon  all  our  other  qualities; 
it  instructs  us  to  make  use  of  them  at  proper 
times,  and  turns  them  honourably  to  our  own 
advantagi^  it  shows  itself  alike  in  all  our  words 
and  actions,  ami  serves  as  an  unerring  ^ide 
in  every  occurrence  of  life.iv  Shame  and  dis- 
a;^poiAitment  attend  sloth  ana  idleness.*®  Indo- 
lence undermines  the  foundation  of  every  virtue,- 
and  unfits  a  inan  for  the  social  duties  of  life.^^ 


*  fkqiplT  uack—  M,  fui  a  reference  to  Na  /.  intimatep— See  t^T  on 
tin  pniewUng  page.— 5»«  JTey,  page  75,  Aco 
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ExERcisBs  IN  Pajrsing. — ^No.  a. 
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Chiefly  on  the  Acti7e  Verb^Contmued  from  last  page. 

Knowledge  gives  ease  to  solitude,  and^  grace- 
fdlness  to  retirement.^  Gentleness  ought  to 
form  our  address,  to  regulate  our  speecn,  and 
to  diffuse  itself  over  our  whole  behaviour.'*** 
Knovrledge  makes  our  being"*  pleasant  to  us, 
fills  the  mind  with  entertainmg  viewfe.  and  ad- 
ministers to  it  a  perpetual  series  of  gratifica- 
tions.'* Meekness  controls  our  an^y  passions ; 
candour  our  severe  judgments.'*  Perseverance 
in  laborr  will  surmount  every  difficulty .'•  He 
that*  takes  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  or  others, 
enjoys  part  of  their  good  fortune.'''  Eestless^ 
ness  of  mind  disquaufies  us  both  for  the  en- 
joyment of  our  peace,  and  the  performance  of 
our  duty.'®  Sadness  contracts  the  mind ;  mirth 
dUatesit.'® 

We  should  subject  our  fancies  to  the  govern- 
ment of  reason.*  Self-conceit,  presumption^ 
and  obstinacy,  blast  the  prospects  of  many  a 
youth.'*'  Affluence  may  give"^  us  respect  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar ;  but  it  will  not  recommend 
us  to  the  wise  and  good.^  Complaisance  pro- 
duces good  nature  and  mutual  benevolence, 
encourages  the  timorous,"*  and  soothes  the  tur- 
bulent.^ A  constant  perseverance  in  the  paths 
of  virtue  wiD  gain  resjpect."*  Envy  and  wrath 
shorten  life ;  and  anxiety  bringeth  age  before 
its  time.^  JBad  habits  require  immediate  re- 
formation.'^ 
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ENGLISH  GTtAMMAIt.  67 

EXBBCISKS  IN  PaESING. — ^N"o.  J 
Ohiefly  on  the  Neuter  Verb,  including  the  yerb  !7b  he. 

Economy  is  no  disgrace ;  it  is  better  to  live 
on  a  litfle"*  than  to  outlive*  a  great  deal.*  A 
virtuous  education  is  a  better  inheritance  than 
a  great  estate.**  Good  and  wise  men  only  can 
be  real  friends.'  Friendship  can  scarcely  ex- 
ist where  virtue  is  not  the  foundation.*  He 
that*  swells  in  prosperity,  will  shrink  in  adver- 
sity.* To  despair'  in  advorsity  is  madness.' 
From  idleness  arises*  neither  pleasure  nor  ad- 
vantage :  we  must  flee  therefore  from  idleness,' 
the  certain  parent  of  guilt  and  ruin.' 

You  must  not  always  rely  on  promises.' 
The  peace  of  society  dependeth  on  justice.' 
He  that*  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise." 
He  that*  sitteth  with  the  profane  is  foolish." 
The  coach  arrives  daily.^^  The  mail  travels 
fast."*  Rain  falls  in  great  abundance  heSre.^*^ 
He  sleeps  soundly."  She  dances  gracefiilly.^' 
I  went  to  York."  He  lives  soberly.^  He 
hurried  to  his  house  in  the  country.^'  They 
smiled.*  She  laughed.^*'  He  that*  liveth  in 
pleasure  is  dead  while  he  liveth.^  Nothing 
appears  to  be"  so  low  and  mean  as  lying  and 
dissimulation.^  Vice  is  its  own  punishment, 
and  virtue  is  its  own  reward.^  Industry  is  the 
road  to  wealth,  and  virtue**  to  happiness.* 


*  These  verbs  would  be  active,  were  a  preposition  Joined  to  them. 
ThOB,  '^sfae  Bitiiled  at  him,*'  *'she  smiled  upon  him,*'  ^*she  laugkM  at 
me.**    In  this  case*  the  preposiiion  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  tbo- 
verb. 
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ExEEoisKs  IN  Parsing. — No.  e, 

CEiefly  on  the  PassiTe  Verb— See  page  86,  boitom. 

Virtue  must  be  formed  and  Bupported  bj 
daily  and  repeated  exertions.*  You  may  be 
deprived  of  honour  and  riches  against  your 
will ;  but^  not  of  virtue  against  your  consent* 
Virtue  is  connected  with  eminence  in  every 
liberal  art.'  Many  are  brought  to  ruin  by 
extravagance  and  dissipation.*  The  best  de- 
signs are  often  ruined  by  unnecessary  dday.* 
All  our  recreations  should  be  accompanied  with 
virtue  and  innocence.'  Almost  all  difficultieB 
may  be  overcome  by  diligence.^  Old  friefiids 
are  preserved,  and  new  ones  are  procured,  by  a 
grateftd  disposition.'  Words  are  like  arrows, 
and  should  not  be  shot  at  random.* 

A  desire  to  be  thought  learned*  often  pre- 
vents our  improvement.^*  Great  merit  is 
often  concealed  under  the  most  unpromising 
appearances.**  Some  talents  are  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  others  are  prpperly  employed." 
Much  mischief  has  often  been  prevented  by 
timely  consideration.*'  True  pleasure  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  paths  of  virtue;  and  every 
deviation  from  them  will  be  attended  witib 
pain.**  Tbatf  friend  is  highly  to  'be  respected 
at  all  times,  whose  friendship  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished  in  adversity.** 


*  Lttgnudf  beret  Is  an  adjectire,  and  Bhoold  be  pronoiuieedi 
iOonoendng  thatf_  see  Notes,  page  17. 
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ExEEoisBs  m  PA«9iNa.— No.  e, 

Chieflj  on  the  Paiiire  Verb-^GoDtlnned. 

There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  fliB 
mind  than  gratitude  :  it  is  accompanied  with 
such  an  inward  satisfaction,  that  the  duty  is 
Bufflciently  rewarded  by  the  performance?® 
The  raind  should  be  stored  with  knowledge 
and'  cultivated  with  care."  A  pardon  was 
obtained  for  him  from  the  king.^®  Our  mo6t 
sanguine  prospects  have  often  been  blasted.^ 
Too  sanguine  hopes  of  any  earthly  thing  should 
never  be  entertained.*  The  table  of  Diony- 
sius  the  tyrant  was  loaded  with  delicacies  ©I 
every  kind,  yet  ho  could  not  eat."^^  I  have 
long  been  taught,  that  the  afflictions  of  this 
life  are  overpaid  by  that  eternal  weight  of 
glory  which  awaits  the  virtuous.*^ ^         ; 

Greater  virtne  is  required  to  bear  good  for- 
tune than  bad."*^  Riches  and  honour  have  al- 
ways been  reserved  for  the  good.**  King  Al- 
fred is  said  to  have  divided  the  day  and  night 
into  three  parts;  eight  hours  were  allotted 
for  meals  and  sleep, — eight  were  allotted  for 
business  and  recreation,  and  eight''  for  study 
and  devotion.**  All  our  actions  should  be 
regulated  by  religion  and  reason.*  Honours, 
monuments,  and  all  the  works  of  vanity 
a.id  ambition,  are  demolished  and  destroyed 
by  time;  but  the  reputation  of  wisdom  is 
transmitted  to  posterity.*^  These  two  things 
«annot  be  disjoined ;  a  pious  life  and  a  happy 
death* 
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60'  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

EXEEOISKS  IN  P-AJBSING. — 1^0.  il. 
Difltereut  forts  of  Verbs  in  the  ImperatlTe. 

Forget  the  faults  of  others,  and  remember 
your  own.^  Study  universal  rectitude,  and 
cherish  religious  hope."  Suit  your  desires  to 
things,  and  not  things  to  your  desires.'  Cher- 
iph  virtuous  principles,  and  be  ever  steady  injf 
your  conduct.*  Practise  humility,  and  reject 
e^ery  thing  in  dress,  carriage,  or  conversation,' 
which  has  any  appearance  of  pride.*  Allow 
nothing  t'^-  interrupt  your  public  or  private 
devotions,  except  the  performance  of  some 
humane  action.^ 

"  Learn  to  contemn  aU  praise  betkiefft, 
For*  flattery  is  the  nurse  of  crjmes."' 

Consider  yourself"  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  and 
deem  nothing  which*  regards  humanity  unwor- 
thy of  your  notice.'  Presume*  not  in  pros- 
perity, and  despair*  not  ia  adversity.'  Be 
kind  and  courteous  to  fdl,  and  be  not  eager*" 
to  take  offence  without  just  reason.^'  Beware* 
of  ill  customs ;  they  creep*  upon  us  insidiously 
'^and  by  slow  degrees." 

*  Oh  man,  degenerate  man,  offend  no  more ! 
Gof  learn  of  brates,  thy  Maker  to  adore  1"'* 

Let  your  religion:|:  connect  preparation  for 
heaven  with  an  honourable  discnar^e  of  the 
duties  of  active  life.^  Let  your  wordsj  agree 
with  your  thoughts,  and  J  be  followed  by  your 
fictions.^^ 


*  Sm  iota  r9r»ty  p.  51. 

t  6o  Bad  /0sn»  are  both  in  the  tn^^ro^'va. 

X  See  Mt»^  Qflizt  page. 
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EXEBGIBES  IN  PaBSING. — ^No.  rf. 


6 


Different  sorts  of  Verbs  Id  the  Imperative — Contt  led.* 

Let  all  your  thoughts,  words,  and  a^Mons, 
be  tinctured*  with  humility,  modest^,  and 
candour.*^  Let  him  who  wishes  for  an  effect- 
ual cure  to  all  the  wounds  the  world  can 
inflict,*  retire  from  intercourse  with  men  to 
intercourse  with  his  Creator." 

Let  no  reproach  make  you*  lay  aside  holi- 
ness ;  the  frowns  of  the  world  are  nothing  to 
the  smiles  of  heaven."  Let  reason  g(>  before 
enterprise,  and  counsel  before  every  taction.* 
Hear  Ann  read  her  lesson.*'  Bid  her  get  it 
better."  You  need  not  hear  her  again.*  I 
perceive  her  weep."*  I  feol  it  pain  me."  I 
dare  not  go.^  You  behold  him  run*  Wo 
observed  him  walk  off  hastily.* 

And  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romaiif 
Mark*  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
'  Alas !  it  cried— give'*  me  some  drink,  Titinius.'' 

Deal  with  another  as  you'd  have 

Another*  deal  with  you ; 
Whati  you're  unwilling  to  receive. 

Be  sure  you  never  do." 

A.bb*ain  from  pleasure  and  bear  evil.*®  Ex- 
pect froui  your  children  the  same  filial  duty 
which  you  paid  to  your  parents.*^ 


*  The  next  verb  »fter  bid,  dare,  need,  make,  see,  hear,  feel,  lU,  per- 
tme,  behold,  obeerve,  have,  and  know,  is  in  the  Infinitive,  having  t» 
nndontood;  as.  '*The  tempesHoying  raren  sctirce  cuures  (to)  wingjhd 
dnbiuns  dusk." —I  have  known  him  (to)  divert  the  money.  Jcc  7b  Is 
«lleQ  used  after  the  compound  tenses  of  these  verbs;  as,  Who  will 
<liro  le  advBiioe,  If  I  say—ttop  T   Them  did  he  make  to  pay  tribnlti 
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Exercises  in  Pausing. — ^No.  e. 

Th»  Nominative,  though  geoeralW  pkced  before  the  rerb^ 
ia  often  placed  after  it ;  especially  when  the  sentence 
begins  with  Ileret  thtre^  Ac,  or  when  if  or  thou  is  undet* 
stood ;  and  when  a  gu«<<ton  is  asked. 

Among  the  many  enemies  of  friendship  may 
be  reckoned  suspicion  and  disgust.^  Among 
the  great  blessings  and  wonders  of  the  crea^ 
tion  may  be  classed  the  reffuiarities  of  times 
and  seasons."  Then  were  tney  in  great  fear.' 
Here  stands  the  oak.^  And  there  sat  in  a 
window  a  certain  young  man  named  Euty-* 
dius.*  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as 
the  morning.*  Then  shalt  thou  see  clearly*^ 
Where  is  thy  brother !'    Is  he  at  home  ?• 

There  are  delivered  in  Holy  Scripture  many 
weighty  arguments  for  this  doctrine.'^  Were 
he  at  leisure,  I  would  wait  upon  him.'^  Had 
he  been  more  prudent,  he  would  have  been 
more  fortunate.*^  Were  they  wise,  they  would 
read  the  Scriptures  daily.*^  I  would  give 
more***  to  the  poor,  were  I  able.^*  Could  we 
survey  the  chambers  of  sickness  and  distress, 
we  should  often  find  them^  peojjled  with  the 
victims  of  intemperance,  sensuality,  indolence, 
and  sloth.^^  Were  he  to  assert  it,  I  would  ♦lot 
believe  it,  because  he  told  a  lie  before.*''  Gam- 
ing is  a  vice"  pregnant  with  every  evil ;  and 
to  it  are  often  sacrificed  wealth,  happiness, 
and  every  thing  virtuous  and  valuable."  Is 
>iot  industry  the  road  to  wealth,  and'  virtue^ 
to  happiness  f^ 
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Exercises  in  Parsing.— No./. 

"^e  NominatiTe  is  often  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Terlx 

That  man*  who  is  neither  elated  by  success, 
nor  dejected  by  disappointment,  whose  conduct 
18  not  influenced  by  any  change  of  circumstan- 
ces to  deviate  from  the  line  of  integrity,  pos- 
BOBsefe  true  fortitude  of  mind.*  That  fortitude* 
which  has  encountered  no  dangers,  that  pru- 
dence which  has  surmounted  no  diflSculties, 
that  integrity  which  has  been  attacked  by  no 
teinptations, — can  at  best  be  considered  but 
as  gold  not  yet"  brought  to  the  test,  of  whicli, 
therefore,  the  true  value  cannot  be  assimed.* 

The  man*  who  retires  to  meditate  mischief, 
and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage;  whose  thoughts 
are  employed  only  on  means  of  distress,  and 
contrivances  of  ruin ;  whose  mind  never  pauses^ 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  sufferings, 
but  to  indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying  the  ca- 
lamities of  another;  mav  justly  be  numbered 
among  the  most  miseraole  of  human  beings ; 
among  those  who  are™  guilty  without  reward; 
who  have  neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity, 
nor  the  calm  of  innocence.^  He  whose  constant 
employment  is  detraction  and  censure;  who 
looKS  only  to  find  faults,  and  speaks  only  to 
publish  them;  will  be  dreadea,  hated,  and 
Avoided.* 

He'  who  through  vast  immensity  can  pierce. 
See  worlds  on  worlds^s*  compose  one  uniyerse, 
Observe  how  system  Into  system  runs, 
Whati*  other  planets  circle  other  suns, 
What  Taried  beings  people  every  star, 
May  tell  why  Ueaven  has  made  us  as  we  are. 
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64  ENOLOSH   ORAMlIAIt 

EZEBOIBBS  IN  PasSINO. — ^No.  O. 

Hie  lofinitive,  or  part  of  a  aenteDce,  bein^  equal  to  a  noiOl 
if  often  the  nomioatiye  to  a  yerb. 

To  be  ashamed  of  the  practice  of  precepts 
which**  the  heart  embraces,  Irom  a  fear  of  the 
censure  of  the  world,*  marks  a  feeble  and  im- 
perfect  character.^  To  endure  misfortune  with 
resignation,  and  bear  it  with  fortitude,  is**^ 
the  striking  characteristic  of  a  great  mind.* 
To  rejoice  in  the  welfare  of  ovr  fellow-crea- 
tures, is,  in  a  degree,  to  partake  of  their  good^ 
fortune ;  but  to  repine  at  their  prosperity,  is 
one  of  the  most  despicable  traits  of  a  narrow 
mind.^ 

To  be  ever  active  in  laudable  pursuits,  is 
the  distinguishing  cha.acteristic  of  a  man  of 
merit.*  lo  satisfy  all  \i\i  demands,  is  the  way 
to  make  your  child**  truly  miserable.*  To  prac- 
tise virtue  is  the  sure  way  to  love  it.*  To  be 
at  once  merry  and  malicious,  is  the  sign  of  a 
corrupt  heart  and  a  weak  understanding.^  To^ 
bear  adversity  well  is  difficult,  but  to  be  tem-^ 
perate  in  prosperity  is  the  height  of  wisdom.*" 
To  advise  the  ignorant,  relieve  the  noedy,  and 
comfort  the  amicted,f  are  duties  that  fall  in^ 
our  way  almost  every  day  of  our  lives.*  Ta 
dread  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue,  is^ 
the  great  prerogative  of  innocence.*® 


*  When  nothing  but  an  infinitiye  precedes  the  yerb,  then  it  !■  the- 
Mi<«tttv0  that  is  the  nominative  to  it;  aa,  To  plajf  is  pleasant    But 
when  the  infinitiye  has  any  adjunettt  as  ^n  the  seatMwe,  TV  drink 
poison  is  death,  it  is  the  part  of  a  sentence ;  for  it  is  not  <«  drink  that" 
ii  death,  but  to  drink  poison* 

I  TiDe  or  more  infinitiye*  require  a  yerb  in  the  plural.— See  K*  18.  K 
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ExEROisBB  IN  Pabsino. — ^No.  A. 

'Itie  relatiye  is  the  oominatiTe  to  the  yerb,  when  it  standi 
immediately  before  the  Terb.— When  not  close  to  the 
verb,  it  is  m  the  objectiye,  and  ^oyerned  bj  the  verb 
that  comes  after  it,  or  bj  a  preposition.* 

The  valne  of  any  possession  is  to  be  chiefly 
estimated,  by  the  renef  which  it  can  bring  us 
in  the  time  of  our  greatest  need.^  The  veil 
which  covers  from  our  sight  the  events  of  suc- 
ceeding years,  is  a  veil*  woven  by  the  hand  of 
mercy?  The  chief  misfortunes  that  befall  us 
in  life  can  be  traced  to  some  vices  or  follies 
which  we  have  committed.'  Beware^  of  those 
rash  and  dangerous  connections  which  may  af- 
terwards load  you  with  dishonour.*  True  cha- 
rity is  not  a  meteor  which^  .occasionally  glares, 
but  a  luminary,  which,*  in  its  orderly  and  re- 
gular course,  dispenses  a  benignant  influence.' 

We  usuafly  find  that  to  be  the  sweetest  finit, 
which  the  birds  have  picked.'  Wealth  can- 
not confer  greatness ;  tor  nothing  can  make 
that  '^eat,  which  the  decree  of  nature  has  or- 
dainea  to  be  little.''^  Justice  consists  not  mere- 
ly in  performing  those  duties  which  the  laws 
of  society  oblige  us  to  perform,  but  in  our  duty 
to  our  Maker,  to  others,  and  to  ourselves.' 
True  religion  will  show  its  influence  in  every 
part  of  our  conduct ;  it  is  like  the  sapf  of  a  living 
tree,  which  pervades  the  most  distant  boiighs? 


*  An  adnerb^er  a  daute  between  two  eomma$t  freqaentlj  comes  be- 
tween the  relative  and  the  verb.— The  rale  at  the  top  is  but  a  gentrtU 
fids;  Ibr  in  Poetry,  in  p4H!lcular,  the  Rvlatwe^  though  not  close  to  the 
yerbi  Is  sometimes  in  the  uominatiTe.— 5««  first  line  of  Poetrr,  p.  63. 

t  8t^  the  olf^  |;overDed  bj  to  understood  after  lik§^  and  antes*  (t 
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Exercises  in  Pabsino. — ^No.  t. 

When  the  antecedent  end  relative  are  bath  in  the  nomifMh 
Ove,  tbe  relatire  is  the  nominatiye  to  the  verb  next  it, 
«Bd  the  antecedent  is  generally  the  nominative  to  the 
ueond  verU 

He  wiio  performs  every  part  of  his  business 
in  its  due  place  and  season^  suffers  no  part  oi 
time  to  escape  without  profit.^  He  that  does 
good  for  the  sake  of  virtue,  seeks  neither 
praise  nor  reward,  though  he  is  sure  oi  both 
at  the  last'  He  that  is  the  abettor  of  a  bad 
action,  is  equalIjA  guilty  with  him  that  commits 
it*  He  that  overcomes  his  passions,  conquers 
his  greatest  enemies.^  The  consolation  which 
18  derived  from  a  reliance  upon  Providence, 
enables  us  to  support  the  most  severe  misfor* 
tunes.*  I 

That  wisdom  which  enlightens  the  under* 
itanding  and  reforms  the  li£,  is  the  most  valu- 
able.^ Those,  and  those  only,  who  have  felt 
the  pieasing  influence  of  the  most  genuine  and 
exalted  iiiendship,  can  comprehend  its  beau- 
ties.'' An  error  that  proceeds  from  any  good 
principle,  leaves  no  room  for  resentment* 
Those  who  raise  envy  will  easily  incur  censure.* 
He  who  is  a  stranger  to  industry,  may  possess, 
but  he  cannot  enjoy ;  he  only  who  is  active 
and  industrious,  can  experience  real  pleasure.^ 
That  man^  who  is  neither  elated  by  success, 
ncir  dejected  by  disappointment,  whose  coii- 
duct  is  not  influenced  oy  any  change  of  circum* 
stances  to  deviate  from  the  line  of  integrity! 
possesses  true  fortitude^  of  mind.^^ 
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ExERcisBs  IN  Parsing. — No.  j. 
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WhoX  18  equal  V>—ihaX  whicn — or  the  thing  which — and 
represents  two  cases; — sometimes  two  nominativet; — 
sometimes  two  objectives ; — sometimes  a  noraiDative  and 
an  objective ; — and  sometimes  an  objective  and  a  noioinar 
tive.-— Sometimes  it  is  an  adjective. 

Eegard  the  quality,  rather  than  the  quantity 
of  what  you  read.*  If  we  delay  till  to-morrow 
what  ought  to  be  doneP-^**'  to-day,  we  over- 
charge the  morrow  with  a  burden  which  be- 
longs  not  to  it.^  Choose  wh£bt  is  most  fit :  cus- 
tom will  make  it  the  most  agreeable.^  Fpolish 
men  are  more  apt  to  consider  what  they  have 
lost,  than  what  they  possess,  and  to  turn  their 
eyes  on  those  who  are  richer  than  themselves, 
rather  than  on  those  who  are  imder  greater 
difficulties.^ 

What  cannot  be  mended  or  prevented,  must 
be  endured.*  Be  att^itive  to  what  you  are 
doing,  and  take  pains  to  do  it  well.®  What 
you  do  not  hear  to-day,  you  will  not  tell  to- 
morrow.' Mark  Antony,  when  under  adverse 
circumstances,  made  this  interesting  remark, 
'*  I  have  lost  all,  except  what  I  gave  away." 
Jiark  what  it  is  his  mind  aims  at  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  not  what*  words**  he  utters,' 

Bj  whaf^  means  shall  I  obtain  wisdom  ? 
iSee  whai*  a  grace  was  seated  on  his  brow  Iio 


*  Ifilsti  hers*  tMid  gei>eraUy  in  auestiona,  is  an  adjective,  liko  maiif 
ll  '*  inaii*  a  flower.**'--8o!netimei  it  is  an  interjection :  at,  What  I 

Wkaik  BOHketittieB  used  as  an  Adverb  for  parUjf:  thus,  fKAol  wiUi 
fldaklBg  wku  with  writingf  and  wAot  with  reading,  I  am  wearr 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. — ^N*o.  h. 

The  compound  relatives  whoever  and  whoaoevert  are  equal 
to  he  who. 

Whatever  and  whatsoever  are  equal  to  the  thing  which^  and 
represent  two  cases  like  what^  as  on  the  preceding  page. 
— See  page  16,  laet  two  notes. 

Whatever  gives  pain  to  others,  deserves  not 
the  name  of  pleasure.^  "Whoever  lives  under 
an  habitual  sense  of  the  divine  presence,  keeps 
up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  temper.*  What- 
soever is  set  before  you,  eat.^  Aspire  after  pa*- 
fection  in*  whatever  state  of  life  you  choose.* 
Whoever  is  not  content  in  povertv,  would  not 
be  so  in  plenty ;  for  the  fault  is  not  in  th« 
thing,  but  in  the  mind.*  Whatever  is  worth 
doing,  is  worth  doing  weU.® 

*  Sy  whatever  arts  you  may  at  first  attract 
the  attention,  you  can  hold  the  esteem,  and 
secure  the  hearts  of  others,  only  by  amiable 
dispositions,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
mind.'  Whatever  delight,  or  whatever  solace 
is  granted  by  the  celestials  to  soften  our  fa- 
tigues,— ^in  tny  presence,  O  Health,  thou  parent 
of  happiness !  all  those  joys  spread  out  and 
flourish.^  ^Whatever  your  situation  in  life 
may  be,  nothing  is  more  necessary  to  your 
success,  than  the  aoquirement  of  virtuous  dis- 
positions and  habits.**^  "'^Whatever  be  the  mo- 
tive of  insult,  it  ip  always  best  to  overlook  it 
and  revenge  it  in  no  circumstances  whatever." 


*  HThaUner  Is  an  aifeetiv  here,  for  it  qualiflet  arts,  Ace. ;  and  When 
00  nonn  is  aftsr  it,  it  agrees  witli  thing  understood.  TbuM^  lf>iC<wr 
■UKf  be  the  motlre,  fco.,  that  is,  Whaterer  thing  naj  be.  jj^*,,., 
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EzERoiSBB  IN  Pabsino. — ^No.  L 

2fa,  dH  afid  havy,  are  auxiliary  verbf  when  joined  to 
another  verb ;  but  when  not  joined  to  another  yerb,  they 
are  principal  verbs,  and  have  auziliariet  like  the  verb  ta 
lave. 

He  who  does  not  perform  what  he  has  pro- 
mised, is  a  traitor  to  nis  friend.^  Earthly  hap- 
piness does  not  flow  from  riches ;  but  feom 
content  of  mind,  health  of  body,  and  a  life  of 
piety  and  virtue.'  Examples  do  not  authorize 
a  fault.'  K  we  do  not  study  the  Scriptures, 
they  will  never  make  us  wise.*  The  butler  aid 
not  remember  Joseph.*  You  did  not  get  enough 
of  time  to  prepare  your  lessons.'  Did  you  see 
my  book  V  Do  you  go  to-morrow  P  1  do  not 
think  it'  proper  to  play  too  long.'  Did  he  de- 
ceive you  F  He  aid  deceive  me."  I  do  not 
hate  my  enemies.^  Wisdom  does  not  make  a 
man*  proud.^ 

Prvnoipal. — ^He  who  docs  the  most  good, 
^has  the  most  pleasure.^*  Instead  of  addmg  to 
the  affictions  of  others,  do  whatever*  you  can 
to  alleviate  them.''  If  ye  do  these  things,  ye 
shall  never  fall.*'  If  thou  canst  do  anySiing, 
have**  compassion  on  us,  and  help'  us."  He 
did  his  work  well."  Did  he  do  his  work 
well?*'  Did  you  do  what  I  requested  you  to 
do  ?"  Deceit  betrays  littleness  of  mind,  and 
is  the  resource  of  one  who  has  not  courage  to 
avow  his  failings.'*    "We  have  no  bread." 


*  ifovi, ka*uha$j katki JUuL, and kadst^ are auzUiariet  only  wIkm V»39 
h«79  tti9  iNMft  lNirllai|de  otuulhBt  terto  aAar  them. 
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ExEEcisKS  m  Pabsing. — No.  m. 

Tlie  refh  to  he  has  yerj  often  an  acfjeetive  after  it ;  and 
0ome  adjectives  seem  so  closely  combined  with  it,  aa  to 
lead  young  people  to  suppose  that  they  have  got  a  pas- 
•iye  yerbi 

Prudence  and  moderation  are  productive  oi 
true  peace  and  comfort.^  If  the  powers  of  re- 
flection were  cultivated*  by  habit,  mankind 
would  at  all  times  be  able  to  derive  pleasure 
from  their  own  breasts,  as  rational  as  iL  is 
exalted.*  Learning  is  preferable  to  riches ;  but 
virtue  is  preferable  to  both.'  He  who  rests  on 
a  principle  within,  is  incapable  of  betraying 
his  trust,  or  deserting  his  friend.*  Saul  was 
afraid  of  David.*^  And  the  men  were  afraid.* 
One  would  have  thought  she  should  have  been 
contented.' 

Few  things  are  impracticable  in  themselves.® 
To  study  without  intermission  is  impossible : 
relaxation  is  necessary ;  but  it  should  be  mode- 
rate.®  The  Athenians  were  conceited  on  ac- 
count of  their  own  wit,  science,  and  politeness.** 
We  are  indebted  to  our  anc^tors  for  our  civil 
and  religious  liberty.*^  Many  things  are  wor^h. 
inquiry  to  one  man,  which  are  not  so  ^o  an 
other.**  An  idle  person  is  a  kind  of  monster 
in  the  creation,  because  all  nature  is  busy  about 
him.**  Impress^  yo*j^  ixxinds  with  reverence  for 
all  that  is  sacred.**  He  was  unfortunate,  be- 
cause he  was  inconsiderate.**  She  is  conscious 
of  her  deficiency,  and  will  therefore  be  busy." 
I  am  ashamed  of  you."    She  is  sadly  forlorn." 

*  Win  nUUffoUdf  a  T«rb  paisiv*. 
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Exercises  in  Paesinq. —  No.  n. 

1.  Active  and  neuter  verbs  are  often  conjugated  irith 
their  Freteni  Participle  joined  to  the  ve^b  to  he,^ 

2.  A  noun  is  always  understood,  when  not  expreiaed, 
tiftcr  adjectives  and  adjective  pronouns;  such  as,  few^ 
manif,  ihiSf  that,  alU  each,  every,  either, — See  p.  146,  under 
ITiey,  those, 

1.  While  I  am  reading,  you  should  be  list- 
ening to  what  I  read.^  He  was  delivering 
his  speech  when  I  left  the  house."  They  have 
been  writing  on  botany.'  He  might  have  been 
rising  to  eminence.*  I  have  been  writing  a 
letter,  and  I  am  just  going  to  send  it  away.^ 
She  was  walking  by  herself  when  I  met  her.* 
We  are  perishing  with  hunger ;  I  am  willing 
therefore  to  surrender.'  We  should  always 
be  learning.^  A  good  man  is  always  studying 
to  be  Letter*  We  were  iiearing  a  sermon 
yesto  .•df»y.^® 

2.  Those  only  are  truly  great  who  are  really 
good.^^  Few  set  a  proper  value  on  their  time.^ 
Those  who*  d^^spise  the  admonitions  of  their 
friends,  deserve  the  mischiefs  which**  their  own 
obstinacy  brings  upon  them.^'  Among  the 
many  social  virtues  which  attend  the  practice 
of  true  religion,  that  of  a  strict  adherence  to 
truth  is  of  the  greatest  importance."  Love  no 
interests  but  those  of  truth  and  virtue.^  Such 
as  are  diligent  will  be  rewarded.^^  I  saw  a 
thousand.^'  Of  all  prodigality,  that  of  time  is 
the  worst.^'  Some  are  naturally  timid ;  and 
«ome  bold  and  active ;  for  all  are  not  alike.^ 


*  Mmij  words  bctk '-  n|f  and  «tf  joy  mere  siiUocUTes. 
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ExEBOiSBs  IN  Parsing.— No.  o. 

Tlie  PoBi  Participle  has  uniformlj  either  a  relatire  ot 
personal  pronoun,  with  some  part  of  the  yerb  to  be  under- 
stood before  it.* 

fi  Make  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures' 
your  daily  practice  and  concern ;  and  embrace 
me  doctriiK<«  contained  in  them,  as  the  real 
oracles  of  Heaven,  and  the  dictates  of  that 
Spirit  that  cannot  lie.^  Knowledge  softened 
with  complacency  and  good-breed,  ng,  will 
make  a  man  beloved  and  admired.',. Gratitude 
and  thanks  are  the  least  returns  which  chil- 
dren can  make  to  their  parents  for  the  num- 
berless obligations  conferred  on  them.*  Pre- 
cepts have  htde  influence  when  not  enforced 
by  example.^  He  is  of  all  human  beings  the 
happiest  who  has  a  consciencef  untainted  by 
guilt,  and  a  mind  so  wellf  regulated  as  to  be 
able  to  accommodate  itself  to  whatever  the 
wisdom  of  Heaven  shall  think  fit  to  ordain.* 
Mere  external  beauty  is  of  little  estimation ; 
and  deformity,  when  associated  with  amiable 
dispositions  and  useful  qualities,  does^  not 

Ereclude  our  respect  and  approbation.'  True 
onour,  as  defined  by  Cicero,  is  the  concur 
rent  approbation  of  good  men.'''  Modestv 
seldom  resides  in  a  breast  not  enriched  witL 
nobler  virtues.® 


*  It  is  often  difScult  to  supply  the  right  part  of  tho  rerb  to  ic    Aa 
adverb  is  often  understood.    The  scope  of  the  passage  most  dstarmlna 
>what  part  of  to  be^  and  what  adverb,  when  an  adverb  is  neb'eisary 
'Should  be  supplied ;  for  no  general  rule  for  tbis  can  be  giTeo. 

K^  The  Past  Tense  has  always  a  nom.  either  expressed  or  (MSllf 
•^onderstood ;  but  the  Past  Part,  has  no  nom.--See  Kef,  p.  fi*l.  Ifo..  103. 

t  y»\ui%isd  %^  refiUated  are  adjectives  here. 
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/  Exercises  m  Pabsino. — -ISo.  o. 

Ob  the  Paat  Participle — Contiaued  from  last  pagA* 

An  elevated  genius,  employed  in  little  things, 
appears  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  declination : 
he  remits  his  splendour,  but  retains  his  mag-* 
nitude ;  and  pleases  more,  though  he  dazzles 
less.*  Economy,  prudently  and  temperately 
conducted,  is  the  safeguard  of  many  virtues ;; 
and  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  lavourable  t6 
exertions  of  benevolence.*^ 

The  lovely  young  Layiziia  once  had  friend^ 
And  fortune  smiled  deceitful*"  on  her  birth: 
For,  in  her  helpless  years,  deprived  of  all, 
Of  every  stay,  save*  innocence  and  Heaven, 
She,  with  her  widowed  mother,  feeble,  old,  ' 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  cottage,  far  retired 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale ; 
By  solitude  and  deep-surrounding  shades, 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  conceal'd."    ., 

We  find  manP  placedf  in  a  world  where  he 
has  by  no  means  the  disposal  of  the  events 
that  happen.^  Attention  was  given  that  they 
should  still  have  sufficient  meansf  left  to  en 
able  them  to  perform  their  military  service.** 
Children  often  labour  more  to  have  the  words  in 
their  booksf  imprinted  on  their  memories,  than 
to  have  the  meaningf  fixed  in  their  minds." 


•  4b««  may  \^  oonsidered  a  prepoaitum  here.-— Stx)  JT.  No.  140. 

f  la  BUuyoMns,  tlfe  InflDltive  to  ie,  is  understood  before  the  Pail 
Pwrtldpk^  T|lOWgl»  the  verh  that  foltowt  have,  dare,  4cc.,  is  in  thf 
iBOnUivvi  #l0li«Hlrala8ible.  ud  where  to  >m  insdmlasible,  thel«  tMi 
IbUowt  it  is  inadminU)!*  loo.— Maa  to  bo  placed.— mf  jib  to  to  ktk 
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Exercises  in  Paesing. — "So.  p. 

Supply  all  the  words  that  are  understood  The  infinHiv^ 
io  b€t  or  to  Kave,  is  often  understood. — Xot  supplying^ 
what  is  understood  after  than  and  m,  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  error. 

Disdain*  even  the  appearance  of  falsehood, 
nor  allow  even  the  image  of  deceit  a  place  inr 
your  mind.*  Those'  whc  want  firmness  and 
Li^titade  of  'nine*  =jf  V"n  to  ^^nlist  undor  a 
leader,  and  are  t4v  Biiir^^rs  or  the  saints  of  ac- 
cident.' They  lost  Lliei  mother  when  very 
young.'  Of  all  my  pleasures  and  comforts, 
none  nave  been  so  durable,  satisfactory,  and 
unalloyed,  as  those  derived  from  religion-* 

For  once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  his  shores, 
Cassar  says  to  me,  *'  Dar'st  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Lcap*^*  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?*'* 

For  contemplation  ha,  and  valour  formed ; 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attr^hCtive  grace.* 

Is  not  her  younger  sister  fiairer  than  sheP 
Only  on  the  throne  shall  I  be  greater  thaa 
thou.'  We  were  earlier  at  church  than  they.^ 
I  have  more  to  do  tiian  he.*^  He  is  as  diligent 
as  his  brother."  I  love  you  as  well  as  him.'* 
Virtue  is  of  intrinsic  value  and  good  desert,, 
and  of  indispensable  obligation  :  not  the  crea- 
ture of  will,  but  necessai^  and  immutable: 
not  local  or  temporary,  but  of  equal  extent  and 
antiquity  with  the  divine  mind ;  not  a  mode  of 
sensation,  but  everlasting  truth;  aot  depend- 
mt  on  power,  but  the  guid6  of  all  pow«n" 
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Exercises  in  Pabsing. — ^No.  q. 

1.  Hie  objectiye  after  an  actire  yorb^  especially  wliea  a 
Telatiy    is  often  understood. 

2.  h   .letimes  ibe  aptecedent  is  improperly  omitted,  and 
OMiBt  be  supplied. 


i^t: 


IB 


1.  lie  ^hat  moderates  Lis  desires,  enjoys  the 
best  happinesci  tLis  world  can  aftbrd.*  Few 
reflections  are  more  distressing  than  those  we 
make  on  our  own  ingratitude.'  The  more  true 
merit  a  man  has^  the  more  does  he  applaud  it 
in  others.^  It  is  not  easy  to  love  those  we  do 
not  esteem.^  Our  good  or  bad  fortune  depends 
on  the  choice  we  make  of  our  friends.*  An  ove 
cautious  attention  to  avoid  ovils  often  brings 
then\  u^por  us;  and  we  frequently  run  hea^: 
long  into  misfortunes  by  the  very  means  we 

Sursue  to  avoid  them.*  He  eats  regularly, 
rinks  moderately,  and  reads  often.^  Sno  sees 
and  hears  distinctly,  but  she  cannot  write.^ 
Let  him  labour  with  his  hands,  that  he  may 
have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth.* 

2.  For  reformation  of  error,  there  were  that 
thought  it^  a  part  of  Christian  duty  to  instruct 
them.**  There  have  been  that  have  delivered 
themselves  from  their  misfortunes  by  their 
good  conduct  or  virtue." 

Who  Ire  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor ; 
Who  liye  to  fancy  rarely  can  be  rich." 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash." 

For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  ac- 
cepted according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not 
according  to  that  he  hath  not.^^ 
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ExsBoiBKS  IN  Pabbino. — ^No.  r. 

1.  The  objeciivd  generally  comes  after  the  v^rb  tha> 
goyerns  it,  but  when  a  relative,  and  in  some  other  oasefl^  it    ' 
comes  be/ore  it. 

2.  When  two  objectives  follow  a  yerb^  the  thinp  is  goy 
emed  by  the  verb,  and  the  person  by  a  preposition  underf|^ 
stood.  "^f 

1.  Me  ye  have  bereaved  of  my  children.' 
%em  that  honour  me  I  will  honour.'  Him 
whom  ye  ignorantly  worship  declare  I  unto 
you.^  Them  that  were  entering  in  ye  hinder- 
ed.* Me  he  restored  to  mine*  office,  and  him 
he  hanged.^  Those  who  have  laboured  to 
make  us  wise  and  good,  are  the  persons  whom 
we  ought  particularly  to  love  and  respect.® 
The  cultivation  of  taste  is  recommended  by  the 
happy  effects  which  it  naturally  tends  to  pro 
duce  on  human  life.'  These  curiosities  we  have 
imported  from  China.' 

2.  And  he  gave  him  tithes  of  all.'    "Who 

Stve  thee  this  authoritv  V^  Ye  gave  me  meat." 
e  gave  them  bread  from  heaven."  Give  me 
understanding."  Give  me  thine*  heart." 
fFriend,  lend  me  three  loaves."  Sell  me  thy 
oirth-right."  Sell  me  meat  for  money."  J 
will  send  you  com."  Tell  me  thy  naire.^ 
He  taught  me  grammar.*^  If  thy  brother  shall 
trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone.^^  Bring  me  a 
candle.®  Get  him  a  pen.^  Write  him  a  let* 
ter.^    Tell  me  nothing  but  the  truth,* 


*  Mme^  a  possessiye  pronoan,  used  here  fiir  my,  as  thine  is  for  tkff^ 
t  i^rUnd  is  the  nominative,  for  he  is  named.    Supply  tlio  oU^siS 
ttias,  O  thou,  who  art  my  friend,  lend  mo,  frc. 
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ExEBoiSES  IN  Passing. — No,  b. 

1.  The  poets  often  use  an  adjective  as  a  noun  ;  and  lome* 
timeB  join  an  adjective  to  their  new-made  noua 

2.  They  sometimes  improperly  use  an  adjective  for  an  M^ 

8.  Though  the  adjective  generally  comet  before  the  jnonn^ 
iA  is  sometimes  placed  after  it 

I    And  where  He  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy. 

Who  shall  attempt  with  wandering  feet 

The  dark,  uiibottomed,  infinite  abyss, 

And  through  the  palpable  obscurb  find  out> 

His  uncoiitn  way,  or  spread  his  airy  flight. 

Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings. 

Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive* 

The  happy  isle  ?* Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii,  404; 

S.  Thus  Adam  his  illustrious  guest  besought: 
And  thus  the  god-like  angel  answered  mild} 
The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends. 
And  fortune  smiled  deceitful  on  her  birth.^ 
When  even  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come 
To  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 
I  cheerful  will  obey ;  there,  with  new  powers. 
Will  rising  wonders  sing.* 
The  rapid  radiance  instantaneous  strikes 

Th'  illumined  mountain.® Gradual  sinks  the 

Into  a  perfect  calm/  [breese 

Each  animal,  conscious  of  some  danger,  fled 
Precipitate  the  loathed  abode  of  man.' 

3.  But  I  lose  myself  in  him,  in  light  ineffable} 

■ Pure  serenity  apace 

Induces  thought  and  contemplation  still.^^ 


isfbrc*!^ 
tlie  el^ 


*  The  poets  often  very  improperly  omit  the  preposition.  It  should  be, 
^  Ere  he  arrive  at  the  happy  isle."  And  again,  ^^  Here  he  had  need  all 
drcomspecticn,"  for,  need  o/ail  cireamspection. 

87"  After  this,  the  Preface,  with  many  other  parts  of  the  Graaomar, 
may  be  used  is  additional  exorcises  on  Parsing. 
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A  SHORT  EXPLANATION  OF  SOME  OP  THB 
TERMS  USED  IN  THE  GRAMMAR. 


'':( 


fftminmtivtt  naminff. 
rouMtiw^  poMeaung,  beloDglng 

to. 
O4^Mti*0,  the  object  upon  which 

an  active  terb  or  prepoeition 

lennimitee. 
CWnvarMon,  a  comparing  of  quali- 

Penltv«>  the  qoality  without  ex- 


^1] 


Clniyareltvi)  h  higher  or  lower  de- 
gree or  the  qualitj. 
tmmrUUnte,  the  htgheflt  or  loweel 

aegree  of  the  quality. 
Pr^%i9g^  placing  betore. 
Perttnaty  belonging  to  peraoee. 
/l«lcM'v«,  relating  lo  another. 
JtnttcMUmty  the  word  going  before. 
Dtmotutrmiivt,  pointing  out. 
DiBMkiUiif^y  diYkling  into  por- 

tiona. 
Mtd^niUf  imdelned,  Mt  United. 
JiUmnrt^mtivtf  aaking.         [object. 
Trmtuttive,  (action)  paning  to  an 
MtraMiti0§y  (action)  conrtaed  to 

the  actor;  peaung  within. 
JtHxiiiarf,  helping.  ^ 

C!ra^«<«,  to  give  all  the  prineipal 

iMurtaof  a  verb. 
JIUtd  or  Modg,  fbrm  or  manner  of 

a  verb. 
JiiMeativey  dedaring,  indicating. 
PotentitUy  having  power,  or  will. 
Su^unetivcy  joined  to  another  unr 

der  a  condition. 
Jftgmtive^  uo,  denying. 
J^rmattoe,  yea,  afisertlng. 
Promiscuous^  mixed. 
haperative,  commanding. 


I/\finitivey  without  limita. 
Tense^  the  time  of  acting  or  auflki 

ing. 
Prssent,  the  time  that  now  is. 
Past,  the  time  past. 
PsrfscU  quite  completed,  finished, 

and  past. 
PluperfecU    more    than    perfbdi 

quite  finished  some  time  aga 
Future,  time  to  come. 
Pm-tuipie^    parttUiing    of    othei 

parte. 
RijfuUr,  according  to  rule. 
IrregulMT,  not  according  to  rule^ 
Defutive,   wanting  some   of  la 

parts. 
Cipulsitivs,  Joining. 
Disjututive,,  disjoining. 
jfttiM«M<,  Joined  to. 
Oovsms,  acts  upon. 
Preceding,  going  before. 
Intsrvsne,  to  come  l>etweeii. 
Unitjf,  one— several  acUug  lui  oaB. 
Csntiufnuf,  what  may  or  may  nol 

kiappeo;  uncertainty. 
Plurality,  more  than  ooo. 
Futwritjf,  time  to  come. 
Omit,  to  leave  out,  not  to  do. 
ZUipsis,  a  leaving  out  of  iame> 

thing. 
MiscsUtususy  mixed,  of  rarioos 

kinds. 
Cardinuiy*  principal,  or  (Undamen^ 

tal. 
Ordinaly-f    numbered     in     the!'' 

order. 
Uninersal,  extending  to  all. 
JlmUigmty,  uncertainty  wb!ch  of 

the  two  it  is. 


n 


*  The  Cardinal  nuv^sra  are.  One,  two,  three,  four,  Ave,  •tir,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten,  fee. ;  from  the  first  three  are  formed  the  adverbs  oim«| 
twice,  tkriee. 

i  The  Ordinal  numbers  are,  First,  second,  third,  foui  tb,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  eigiitb,  ninth,  tenth,  eleveuth,  twelfth,  thirteeiith,  fourteenth^ 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteeuib,  twentietb) 
twenty-first,  tweuty-secund,  fee. 

Froiu  these  are  formed  adverbs  of  order ;  as.  First,  secondly,  thirdly, 
Iburthly,  fifthly,  sixihly,  seventhly,  eighthly,  ninthly,  tenthly,  eleventhly, 
tweiflhly,  thirteenthiyi  lOurteenthly,  fifteenthly,  sixteenthly,  seven* 
teenthly,  eighteenthly,  nioeteeathly,  tweutiethly,  twenty-firstly,  tweut^ 
Mtoadly,  fee 


atrOUBH  BTHTAX 
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SYNTAX. 

Btntax  is  that  part  of  Gramma/r  which  treaU 
of  the  proper  a/rram>gement  and  connection 
of  woTOB  %n  a  sentence.* 

A  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  woi:ds  makiDg 
complete  sense ;  as,  John  is  hapjpy, 

I    Sentences  ai*e  either  simple  or  compound : 
A  simple  sentence  contams  but  one  subjeot 
and  one  linitef  verb ;  as,  Life  is  short. 

•  A  compound  sentence  contains  two  or  more 
simple  sentences  connected  by  one  or  moi^ 
conjunctions ;  as,  Time  is  shorty  but  eternity 
is  long. 

A  jphrase  is  two  or  more  words  used  to  ex- 
press a  certain  relation  between  ideas,  without 
affinning  anything;  as,  In  truth;  To  he  plain 
with  you. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  simple  sentence,  are, 
the  sviject^  (or  nominative,)  the  attribute^  (or 
verb,)  and  the  object. 

The  subject  is  the  thing  chiefly  spoken  of; 
the  attribute  is  the  thing  afl[irmed  or  denied ; 
and  the  object  is  liie  thing  affected  by  such  ao- 
tion. 


*  Syntax  principally  consists  of  two  poivs  Concord  and  Oovemmnt, 

Caneord  is  the  agreement  which  one  word  has  with  another,  in  nam- 
ber,  gender,  caset  or  person. 

Ointemment  is  that  power  which  one  part  of  speech  has  over  anotbflp« 
Id  determining  its  muod,  teuset  or  case. 

t  Finite  verbs  are  those  to  which  number  and  person  appertfdn.  Th0 
IilfiMUivt  mood  has  no  respect  to  number  or  person. 
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IS 
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BNGUSH  SYNTAX. 
RULE  L 


A  tMrb  muai  agree  with  its  nominative  in  nianber  and 
perwn;  as,  Thou  readest ;  He  reads;  We  read. 

EXEBOISES. 

T  loves  reading.  A  soft*  answer  turn  away 
wrath.  We  is  but  of  yesterday  and  knowest 
nothing.  Thou  shall  not  follow  a  multitude 
to  do  evil.  The  days  of  man  is  but  as  grass. 
All  things  is  naked  and  op^n  to  the  eyes  of 
him  with  whom  we  has  to  do.  All  things 
wpiii  created  by  him.  In  him  we  live  and 
moves.  Frequent  commission  of  crimes  harden 
his  heart.  Li  our  earliest  youth  the  contagion 
of  manners  are  observable.  The  pyramids  of 
Egypt  has  stood  more  than  three  thousand 
years.  The  number  of  our  dayr  are  with  thee. 
A  judicious  arrangement  of  studies  facilitate; 
improvement.  A  variety  of  pleasing  objects 
charm  the  eye.  A  few  pan^  of  conscience^ 
now  and  then  interrupts  his  pleasure,  and 
whispers  to  him  that  he  once  had  better 
thoughts.  There  is  more  cultivators  of  the 
earih  than  of  their  own  hearts.  Nothing  but 
vain  aud  foolish  pursuits  delight  some  persons. 
Not  one  of  those  whom  thou  sees  clothed  in 
purple  are  happy.  There's  two  or  three  of  us 
who  have  seen  the  work. 

f  Him  and  her  were  of  the  same  age. 

*  Rule.  An  Adjective  agrees  with  a  noun  in  gender^  number^  and  eaee; 

Ut  A  good  man. Aa  the  adjectiv'e,  in  Engiisi;,  is  not  varied  on  fto 

count  of  gender^  number,  and  case,  thia  nile  ia  of  little  importance. 

t  Rule.  The  subject  of  a  verb  should  be  in  the  nominative ;  thUM%  Him 
tndher  were  mtirried ;  aliould  be,  He  and  she  were  married. 

t^'  All  those  JVotes  at  the  bottom  that  have  Exercises  iu  the  text, 
ir»  lo  l>o  committed  to  memory,  and  applied  Ulce  the  Rules  at  the  top. 
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RULE  IL 

An  adlv€  verb  aoverna  the  olyeetive  cote;  a%  Wo  W?« 
Afifi;  HeioTostM.* 

ExEBdBBS. 

He  loves  we.  He  and  they  we  know,  bul 
who  art  thou?  She  that  is  idle  and  miscniey 
ouB,  reprove  sharply.  Ye  only  have  I  known. 
Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try.  He  who  com 
initted  the  offence  thou  shouldst  coiTect,  not  ] 
who  am  innocent. 

Esteeming  theirselves  wise,  they  became 
fools.  Upon  seeinff  I  he  turned  pale.  Hav- 
ing eicposed  hisseli  too  much  to  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  he  soon  lost  an  arm  in  the  action. 

The  nian  whof  he  raised  from  obscurity  is 
dead.  Who  did  they  entertain  so  freely? 
They  are  the  persons  who  we  ought  to  re- 
spect. Whc»  having  not  seen  we  love.  They 
who  opulence  has  made  proud,  and  who  luxury 
has  corrupted,  are  not  happy. 

^  Repenting  him  of  his  design.  It  will  bo 
ve:^  diflScult  to  agree  his  conduct  with  the 
principles  he  professes.  Go,  flee  thee  away 
mto  the  land  of  J  udea. 

§  I  shall  premise  with  two  or  three  general 
observations.  He  ingratiates  with  some  by 
traducing  others. 


eate; 
onfto- 

Him 

10  text, 
letop. 


*  The  parttdple,  bein^  a  part  of  the  verb,  governs  the  same  case. 

t  NoTB.  fVhen  the  objective  it  a  retativey  it  comet  before  the  verb  thai 
govtmt  it,    (Mr.  Murray^  6th  rule  is  unnecessary. — See  No.  h.^  p.  65.) 

X  RiHe  I.  Jiteuter  verbt  do  not  admit  of  an  objective  after  them, 
IhUBt  Repenting  Am  of  his  design,  thould  be,  Repenting  of  his 
desiai. 

I  RlUa  n.  Jictive  verbt  do  not  admit  of  a  prepotition  after  them ; 
thus,  I  must  premise  with  three  circumstances,  thould  («,  I  must  pre- 
mile  three  circumstances. 
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W 


■^ 

::<>, 


^ 


Pr&potUioni  aovem  the  objective  eaee;   9B,  To  whom 
Dch  18  given,  or  him  much  shall  be  re 


much 


r       — 

required. 


Exercises. 


To  who  will  you  give  that  pen  ?  Will  you 
go  ^ith  I  ?  Without  I  ye  can  do  nothing. 
Withhold  not  good  from  tney  to  who  it  is  due. 
With  who  do  you  live?  Great  friendship  sub- 
sists between  he  and  I.  He  can  do  nothing 
of  hisself.  They  willingly,  and  of  theirselves, 
endeavoured  to  make  up  the  difference.  He 
laid  the  suspicion  upon  somebody,  I  know  not 
who,  in  the  company. 

*  Who  do  you  speak  to  ?  Who  did  they 
ride  with?  Who  dost  thou  serve  under! 
Flattery  can  hurt  none  but  those  who  it  is 
fl^ojreeable  to.  It  is  not  I  thou  art  engaged 
wiwh.  It  was  not  he  that  they  were  so  angry 
with.  Who  didst  thou  receive  that  intelligence 
fix)m  ?  The  person  who  I  travelled  with  has 
sold  the  horse  which  he  rode  on  during  our 
journey.  Does  that  boy  know  who  he  speaks 
to  ?   I  nope  it  is  not  I  thou  art  displeased  with. 

f  He  is  quite  unacquainted  with,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  speak  upon,  that  subject. 


*  Rnlo  I.  The  preposition  should  be  placed  immediately  before  the  reUf 
tivt  which  it  governs ;  acs  To  whom  do  you  spcuk  ? 

The  prepoffttion  is  oflen  sepanited  from  the  relative ;  but  though  thif 
is  pv<)rhap9  allowable  in  familiar  conversationt  yet,  in  solemu  composi' 
tk>n,  the  placing  of  'lie  preposition  immediately  before  the  relatiTO  !• 
more  perspicuous  and  elegant. 

t  Rule  II.  ft  is  inelegant  to  connect  two  prepositions^  or  one  and  on 
active  verb,  with  the  same  noun;  for  example.  They  were  refUaed 
entrance  into^  and  forcibly  driven  from,  the  house;  should  bo,  Th€y 
were  refuied  entrance  into  the  house^  and  forcibly  driven  from  it,—^^ 
1  wrote  to,  and  warned  him ;  should  be^  I  w^te  to  kirn  iuhI  wwrned 
Mia. 
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RULE  IV. 

Hioo  or  more  lingular  nouns  coupled  ioith  and,  remiire  a 
rerb  and  pronoun  in  Ike  plural ;  oB, — Jamea  and  Jolui  are 
good  boys ;  for  tltey  are  busy.* 

Two  or  more  singular  nouna  separated  bg  or  or  mob, 
require  a  verb  and  pronoun  in  the  singular ;  its,— James  or 
Jotin  is  dux.f 

EXEEOISIS. 

Socrates  and  Plato  was  the  mof^t  eminent 
philosophers  of  Greece.  The  rich  and  poor 
meets  together.  Life  and  death  is  in  the  pow^ 
of  die  tongne.  The  time  and  place  for  the  con- 
ferjBuce  was  agreed  on.  Idleness  and  ignorance 
is  the  parent  of  inany  vices.  John  and  I  reads 
better  than  you.  Wisdom,  virtue,  happiness, 
dwells  with  the  golden  mediocrity.  Luxurious^ 
living  and  high  pleasures  begets  a  languor  and 
satiety  that  destroys  all  enjoyment.  Out  of  the 
same  mouth  proceedeth  blessing  and  cursins^ 

Neither  precept  nor  discipline  are  so  ibrcilHe 
as  example.  Either  tlie  boy  or  the  girl  were 
present.  Neither  character  nor  dialogue  were 
yet  imderstood.  The  modest  virgin ,  the  prudent 
wife,  or  the  careful  matron,  are  much  n-ore  ser- 
viceable in  life  than  petticoated  philosophers. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  a  lampoon  or  a  satire 
do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  murdor.  Man 
is  not  such  a  machine  as  a  clock  or  a  watch, 
which  move  merely  as  they  are  movod. 


*  JHd  ia  the  tnly  conjunction  that  combines  the  sge  cy  of  two  or 
man  Into  onit ;  for.  a»  *^<l  as  never  does  that ;  bat  m  trelir  states  a 
Mri  of  comparison ;  thus.  ''Ctesa*.  as  well  as  Cicero,  im#  eio(][uent.*^ 
—  Ifi*k  is  sometimes  used  for  and. — See  MiMeaUantouM  Oba0rvUt4m*,  p» 
)3laiMll4S. 

I  Ur  tod  nor  aio  the  only  ooi\Junctioni  appUeabto  to  this  rale. 
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RULE  V. 

Omjunetion$  eoupUttts  mim  moods  and  Umei  of  v&rti 
Vki-^io  good  and  teek  peace. 

Conjunctions  coupls  the  satns  e<uss  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns ;  as, — He  ana  /  are  happy. 

EXKRCISBS. 

llo  reads  and  wrote  well.  He  or  me  most 
go.  Neither  he  nor  her  can  attend.  Anger 
glances  into  the  breast  of  a  wise  man,  but  will 
rest  only  in  the  bosom  of  fools.  My  brother 
and  him  are  tolerable  grammarians.  The  par- 
liament addressed  the  king,  and  has  been  pro- 
rogued the  same  day.  If  he  understands  the 
subject,  and  attend  to  it,  he  can  scarcely  fail 
of  success.  Did  he  not  tell  thee  his  fault,  and 
entreated*  thee  to  forgive  him  ?  And  dost 
thou  open  thine  eye^  upon  such  a  one,  and 
bringest*  mo  into  judgment  with  thee  1  You 
and  us  enjoy  many  privileges.  Professing  re- 
gard, and  to  act  differently,  mark  a  base  mind. 
u  a  man  have  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of 
them  is  gone  astray,  doth  he  not  leave  the  nine- 
ty and  nine,  and  goeth  into  the  mountains,  and 
seeketh  that  which  is  gone  astray  ? 

f  Bank  may  confer  influence,  but  will  not 
necessarily  produce  virtue.  She  was  proud, 
though  now  humble.  He  is  not  rich,  but:]:  is  re- 
spectable. Our  season  of  improvement  is  short ; 
and,  whether  used  or  not,f  will  soon  pass  away. 


rm  c  ^  the  verb  must  be  continued, 
froquentl)'  couple  diflferont  moods  and  ten8<)8  of  fwlMt 


•  The  sau^ji 
t  Conjuncuj  > 
but  ii.v  tb  .«f^  ■  r-.f)  r  ^  il'  -»  nominative  fs  generally  repeated ;  u,  Ha  fM|r 

t  lliw  ■»( '  .aafr.e  f  >  gi '..erally  .epeated,  even  to  the  samo  nsood  and 
tense,  \:h  i\,  r  ;!oai.r^v  ts  stated  elfh  but,  not,  or  thvttgky  A^,  m  \m  IbUl 
4eDten(k.. 
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utu  verb  govemt  another  in  the  infinitive  mood;  M,— * 
Forget  not  to  do  good.* 

To,  the  sign  of  the  injinitivef  ie  not  used  after  tha  verb$, 
bid,  dare,  need,  make,  see,  hear,  feel,  let,  perceiye,  behold, 
obserye,  have,  and  know.f 

Exercises. 

Strive  learn.  They  obliged  him  do  it. 
Newton  did  not  wish  obtrude  his  discoveries 
on  the  public.  His  penetration  and  diligence 
seemed  vie  with  each  other.  Milton  cannot  be 
said  have  contrived  the  structure  of  an  epic 
poem.  Endeavouring  persuade.  We  ought 
torsive  injuries. 

They  need  not  to  call  upon  her.  I  dare  not 
to  proceed  so  hastily.  I  have  seen  some  young 
persons  to  conduct  themselves  very  discreetly. 
He  bade  me  to  go  home.V  It  is  the  difference 
of  their  conduct  which  nikkes  us  to  approve 
the  one,  and  to  reject  the  other.  We  heard 
the  thunder  to  roll.  It  is  a  great  support  to 
virtue,  when  we  see  a  good  mind  to  maintain 
its  patience  and  tranquillity  under  injuries  and 
afflictions,  and  to  cordially  forgive  its  oppres- 
sors. Let  me  to  do  that.  I  bid  my  servant 
to  do  this,  and  he  doeth  it  I  need  not  to  b<»- 
licit  him  to  do  a  kind  office. 


*  The  ioAnitiye  mood  is  (Vequently  governed  by  nouns  and  odjsetiBM ; 
■»,  They  bave  a  desire  to  learn ;  Worthf  to  be  loved.  F)ar,  before  (he 
inflnitiTe,  is  unnecessary. 

LH  goTtTns  the  objective  case ;  as,  Let  him  beware. 

f  7^  is  generally  used  after  the  passive  of  these  verbs,  except  let ; 
m,  He  wat  made  to  beiieve  it ;  He  was  let  go ;  and  sometimes  after  khe 
a^v«,  la  the  past  tense,  especially  of  ha1>^  a  principal  verb ;  aa^  I  Ai^^' 
to  weik  a'l  the  way. — See  p.  61,  b. 

The  iiihtitive  la  often  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  sr^ienoe  t  m 
7V^06«;(( ;  TV  een/ees  the  truths  I  was  in  &ul(. 
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RULE  VIL 


When  tw)  uounn  eofne  together  iignifyitig  diffetmt  IhtHtM, 
the  /nmin  in  put  in  l/u  poiaemin  <r«  ie;,as — Jolin'a  book* 
OD  eagles'  wings ;  his  heart. 

When  two  nouns  come  together  signifying  the  $ami 
Qnugt  they  agree  in  case  ;  as  Cicero  the  orator ;  The  city 
EdinburgL 

EXEKCISES. 

Pompeya  pillar.  Virtues  reward.  A  mans 
manner's  frequently  mfluenee  bis  fortune.  Asa 
Lis  heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord.  A  moth- 
ers tenderness  and  a  fathers  care  are  natures 
gif^d  for  mans  advantage.  Heleu  lier  beauty 
was  the  cause  of  Troy,  its  destruction.  Wis- 
doms precepts  are  the  good  mans  delight 

*  Peter's,  John's,  and  Andrew's  occupation 
was  that  of  fishermen.  He  asked  his  father's^ 
as  well  as  his  mother's  advice. 

Jesus  feet.  Moses  rod.  Herodiasf  sake. 
Bighteousness's  sake.  For  conscience's  sake. 
And  they  were  all  baptized  of  him  in  the  river 
gf  Jordan. 


*  r'lole.  When  several  nouns  come  together  in  the  possessive  ease,  the 
Mostrvphe  with  s  is  annexed  to  the  tost,  and  understood  to  the  res* ;  as, 
luie  and  Lucy's  buuks. 

IVhsn  any  words  intervene,  the  sign  of  the  possessive  should  be  annexed 
U  each ;  as,  This  Kaiued  the  k%ng'*s  as  well  as  the  peaple^s  upprobHtiua. 

t  To  prevent  too  much  of  the  hissing  sound,  the  s  atler  the  api>8tro> 
pbe  is  generally  omitted  when  the  first  noun  baa  au  s  in  each  or  its 
two  last  ayliablest  and  the  second  noun  begins  with  « ;  as,  Righteous- 
nesa^  sake :  For  aonscifned*  sake ;  Francis^  sake. 

U  has  lately  become  conunoii,  when  the  nomlnatiTO  singular  ends  ia 
«,  or  #ir,  to  form  the  possessive  by  umittinu;  the  s  alter  the  apostniphe; 
as«  Janus*  book)  Miss*  shoesy  instead  ut'  Jamee^s  booky  Mtss*r  shoes* 
This  is  improper.  Put  these  phruseK  into  quettions,  and  tbeo  they 
wlU  appeiU'  ridi'-uloua.  Is  this  book  James*  7  Are  these  shoes  Miss*  f 
Hay  are  they  less  ridiculous  without  the  interrogatory  form ;  as»  Tbis 
boot  is  James*,  &c.— K.  195-0-7. 

We  sometimes  use  of  instead  of  the  apostrophe  snd  s ;  thus  we 
mf,  Tho  wisdom  of  Bocrateo.  rather  than  Socrate/f*s  wisdom.  Ib 
■ome  instances  we  use  the  of  and  the  possessive  termination  too ,  ^  It 
)«  a  *1iscovery  of  Sir  Isaac  Jfewton*Sy  ihat  is,  one  of  Sir  Isaac  Nf  tuii% 
tfentvuiiHi.    A  picture  of  my  (riend,  uieane  s  portrait  of  hiv. ;  but 
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RULE  VIIL 

When  a  noun  of  multitude  conveya  uoitj  of  itU%  tht 
verb  and  pronoun  thould  be  eingtUar  ;  m^— The  daac  WM 

When  a  noun  of  multitude  eonveye  plurality  of  idea,  the 
9erb  and  pronoun  thould  be  plural ;  Mi^l/Lj  people  do  not 
oonaider ;  they  have  not  known  me. 

EXBBOISES. 

The  meeting  were  well  attended.  The  peo- 
ple has  no  opinion  of  its  own.  Send  the  multi 
tude  away,  tnat  it  may  go  and  buy  itself  bi  ead. 
The  people  was  very  numerous.  The  council 
was  not  unanimous.  The  flock,  and  not  the 
fleece,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  object  of  the 
shepherd^s  care.  Wlien  the  nation  complain, 
the  rulers  should  listen  to  th€f|^' voice.  The 
regiment  consist  ofa  thousand  men.  The  pjti- 
tude  eagerly  pursues  pleasure  as  its  chief  good. 
The  parliament  are  dissolved.  The  fleet  were 
seen  sailing  up  the  channel.    Why  do  this 

feneration  seeR  after  a  sig:n?  The  shoal  of 
errings  were  immense.  The  remnant  of  the 
people  were  persecuted.  The  committee  was 
divided  in  its  sentiments.  The  army  are 
marching  to  Cadiz.  Some  people  is  busy,  and 
yet  does  very  little.  Never  were  any  nation 
BO  infatuated.  But  this  people  who  knoweth 
mot  the  law  are  cursed. 


iTbto 


a  picture  or  my  friend's,  raeona  a  portrait  of  some  other  person,  and 
that  it  belong  to  my  tViond. 

Ab  precibo  rules  lor  the  formation  of  the  possesiiive  case,  in  all 
aituations,  can  ecarcoly  bo  givoti,  I  ahull  moroly  aiibjoi.i  a  fow  correct 
exainplfa  for  the  pupil's  iinitiitlon :  thua,  I  left  the  parcel  at  Smithes 
the  boolcsellcr ;  The  Lord  Mayor  of  LondorCa  authority ;  Tor  David 
thy  fathcr^s  sake;  He  took  reluge  at  the  governor^a,  the  kivg^s  ivpre* 
fteutative;  Whose  gkrydid  he  emulate Y    He  emulated  Cat/ir^^,  the 

f:reatest  gonaral  of  uitlnuity.  — .s>«  last  note  vnder  Ilulo   W\.,  a/f« 
J'lle  XXX. 
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ENOLxSH  SYNTAX. 
RULE  IX. 


TKs  verb  to  bs  nhotUd  have  the  same  caee  after  t^  tKat  U 
kMt  before  it ;  as,— I  9m  he;  I  took  it  to  be  him,* 

EXEROISES. 

It  waa  me  who  wrote  the  letter.  Be  not 
^  afhdd :  it  is  me.  It  was  not  me.  It  was  him 
who  got  the  first  prize.  I  am  sure  it  was  not 
us  that  did  it.  It  was  them  who  gave  ns  aJ] 
this  trouble.  I  would  not  act  the  same  part 
again,  if  I  were  him.  He  so  much  resembled 
his  brother,  that  at  first  sight  I  took  it  to  be 
be.  Search  the  Scriptures;  for  in  them  ye 
think  ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  they  are  them 
which  testify  of  me. 

I  saw  one  whom  I  took  to  be  she.  Let  him 
be  \*i  !h)m  he  may,  I  am  not  afraid  of  hihi.  Who 
do  you  think  him  to  be  ?  Whom  do  men  say 
that  I  am  ?  She  is  the  person  who  I  under- 
stood it  to  ha^e  been.  Whom  think  ye  that 
I  am?  Wsis  it  me  that  said  so?  I  am  cer- 
tain it  was  not  him.  I  believe  it  to  have 
been  they.  It  might  have  been  him.  It  is 
impossible  to  be  them.  It  was  either  him  or 
his  brother  that  gained  the  first  prize. 


M 
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*  When  the  verb  to  he  [b  nnderetood,  it  has  the  same  case  after  it 
Akat  it  has  before  it ;  as,  lie  seems  the  leader  of  a  party.  I  sup* 
f>OMd  him  a  man  of  learning :  that  is,  to  be  the  leader,  &c.,  to  be  a 
man,  <co. 

Part  of  a  eentenee  is  sometimes  the  nominative  both  before  and  after 
the  verb  to  be;  as,  His  maxim  was, ''"  Be  master  of  thy  anger.** 
^  Ihe  verb  to  be  is  oft«&  followed  by  an  adjecti  fe.—See  No.  m. 

Passive  verbs  whieto  sign'^y  naming,  and  some  neuter  verbs,  have  a 
luuninative  after  them ;  as.  He  shall  be  called  Jrhn :  He  became  the 
sUvs  of  irrefru^iur  passions.  Stephen  died  a  martyr  for  the  Christian 
religion. 

Some  passive  vertM  admit  an  olgective  after  thcra;  as,  John  was 
first  deniefl  apples,  then  hi)  was  promised  them,  then  he  was  offered 
tksm. 
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RULE  X. 

Sentences  that  imply  contingency  and  futurity  reauire  ih$ 
Subjunctive  Mood;  as, — If  he  be  alone,  give  uim  the 
letter. 

When  contingency  and  futurity  are  not  both  implied^  the 
Indicative  ought  to  be  used ;  as, — If  he  speaks  as  he  thitUeSt 
ho  may  safely  be  trusted. 

Exercises. 

If  a  man  smites  his  servant,  and  he  die,  ho 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  If  he  acquires 
riches  they  will  corrupt  his  mind.  Though 
he  be  high,  he  hath  respect  to  the  lowly.  If 
thou  live  virtuously,  thou  art  happy.  If  thou 
be  Christ,  save  thyself  and  us.  If  he  does 
pmrnise,  he  will  certainly  porform.  Oh  I  that 
his  heart  was  tender.  *  As  the  govemefid 
were  present,  the  children  behaved  properly. 
Though  he  talb  he  shall  not  be  utterly  caBt 
down. 

*  Despise  not  any  condition  lest  it  happens 
to  be  thy  own.f  Let  him  that  is  sanguine 
take  heed  lest  he  miscarries.  Take  care  thai 
thou  breakest  not  any  of  the  established  rules. 

:j:  If  he  is  but  discreet  ho  will  succeed.  If 
he  be  but  in  health,  I  am  content.  If  he 
does  but  intimate  his  desire,  it  will  produce 
obedience. 


*  The  exercises  may  all  be  corrected  by  the  rule  at  the  tjp. — JT.  901. 

t  RrLB  i.  I  est  and  that  annexed  to  a  command  require  ike  Suliiuw 
live  Mood ;  as,  Love  not  steep,  lest  thou  eome  to  poverty.  Take  need 
that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob,  either  good  or  bad. 

X  RuLB  If.  ir,  with  but  following  it,  when  futurity  it  denetetU  r«- 
quires  the  Subjunctive  Mood ;  as,  //lie  do  but  touch  the  hills  they  iball 
smoke.  ')ut  when  future  time  is  not  expresse  I,  the  indicative  uu^pht 
to  be  used. 

In  the  subji^nctive,  the  auxilioj-ies  «Aa//,  should,  &c.,  are  geneniUT 
noderstood ;  as,  Though  he  fall,  i.  e.,  though  he  should  fan.     l/nltt 
repentance  compass  his  mind,  i.  e.,  until  repoutance  skail  compoi9« 
4be  jr.  356. 
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RULB  XL 
Scmt  amjunetiona  have  their  eorreapondent  cof)funetumt ; 

Neither  requires  Nor  after  it ;  aa,  Neither  he  nor  his  broih«r 

was  iii« 
Tliough  '- —  Yet;  as,  Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our 

Bakes,  <bc. 

Whfithtr Or ;  Whether  he  will  do  it  or  not,  I  cannot  teH. 

Mtlier    Or;*  Either  she  or  her  sister  must  <fo. 

Aa  •  Aa;  Mine  is  aa  good  aa  yours. 

Aa  •     So;  Aa  the  stars  ao  shall  thy  seed  be.    Aa 

thi^  one  dieth,  ao  dieth  the  other. 
So\         Aa;  He  is  not  ao  wise  aa  his  brother.    To 

see  thy  glory  ao  aa  I  have  seen  it,  Ac. 
So  That ;  I  am  so  weak  that  I  caunot  walk. 

ExiilECISES. 

It  is  neither  cold  or  hot.  It  is  so  clear  as 
I  need  not  explain  it.  The  relations  are  so 
uncertain,  as  that  they  require  a  gr^iat  deal  ol 
examination.  The  one  is  equally  deserving  as 
the  other.  I  must  be  so  candid  to  own,  that 
I  have  been  mistaken.  He  would  not  do  it 
himself,  nor  let  me  do  it.  He  was  so  angrjr 
as  he  could  not  speak.  So  as  thy  days,  ec» 
shall  thy  strengtli  be.  Tliough  he  slay  me,  so 
will  I  trust  in  him.  He  must  go  hhnself,  oi 
send  his  servant.  There  is  no  condition  so 
secm'e  as  cannot  admit  of  change.  He  is  not 
as  eminent,  and  as  much  esteemed,  as  he 
thinks  himself  to  be.  Neitlier  despise  the 
poor,  or  envy  the  rich,  for  the  one  dieth  so  ixa 
the  other.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the 
book  is  well  written.  His  raiment  was  so 
white  as  snow. 

•  The  poets  frequently  use  Or — or,  for  Either— or ;  and  J^or — nor, 
%»  Ifeither — nor. — In  prose  not — nor  is  often  usoil  for  neiUicr — nor.- 
Tbe  yft  arter  thoufrh  is  frequently  and  properly  suppres-sed. 

Or  does  not  ro<|uire  eitker  betbre  it  when  tlie  one  word  is  a  mero  e»  ' 
fhmation  of  the  other;  as,  '■Ma,  or  £i  sterliitg  is  enough. 

1 8oe  if.  Sf J4. 
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7%t  f.\t  ^mit  partfiiple,  when  tued  an  a  ncufit  n^r^a  m\ 
artiolti  ijj:  i  tV,  ahd  of  a^ter  it ;  as, — The  sum  of  tuo  moral 
law  con  ill  Cv  in  Uie  obeying  of  God,  and  the  loti^g  of  our 
Hbighbour  as  ourselves.* 

Exercises. 

Learning  of  languages  is  very  difficult 
The  learning  any  thing  speedily  requires  great 
application.  By  the  exercising  our  faculties 
they  ai'e  improved.  By  observing  of  these 
rules  you  may  avoid  mistakes.  By  obtaining 
of  wisdom  thou  wilt  command  esteem.  This 
was  a  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  The 
not  attending  to  this  rule  is  the  cause  of  a 
very  common  en*or. 

f  Our  approving  their  bad  conduct  may 
encourage  them  to  become  worse.  For  his 
avoiding  that  precipice  he  is  indebted  to  his 

friend's  care. %  What  is  tlie  reason  of  this 

person  dismissing  his  servant  so  hastily?  I 
remember  it  being  done. 


*  These  phrases  would  be  right,  were  the  article  and  •/  both  omitted ; 
fts,  The  sum  of  tlie  moral  law  oonsists  in  obeying  tied,  mid  loving  our 
neighbour,  fcc.  This  mamier  of  expression  is,  in  muiiy  iiiatances. 
preferable  to  the  other.  lu  some  casi's,  howevci',  these  two  modus 
express  very  dilTerunt  idens,  and  therefore  attention  to  the  ncnso  is 
necesBury ;  as,  He  confessed  tlie  wliolu  in  the  hearivg  of  three  witnesses, 
and  the  court  spent  un  hour  tVt  hearing  their  deposition. — Key,  No. 
SOB,&c. 

t  The  present  participle  with  a  possesaiee  before  it  tomet  mes  admits 
•/  of  after  if,  and  sometimes  not ;  jib,  Tljeir  obs<!ivinii;  of  iho  rules  prt*- 
tented  errors.    By  his  studyinu;  the  Scriptures  he^becamo  wise. 

tVhen  a  preposition  follows  the  participiey  of  is  inadv^issible ;  at*. 
His  depending  on  promises  proved  his  ruin,  liis  nuijlecling  to  iitudy 
when  young  rendered  him  ignorant  all  It  is  Uie. 

%  Rule. — .,7  noun  before  the  present  pnrticipic  is  put  in  the  posscssine 
tags ;  as.  Much  will  ilfjend  on  the  pitpii^s  cumposivg  freq  leully. 

Sometimes,  however,  ihe  sense  forbiils  it  to  bo  put  in  the  i.osHossivw 
Chae;  thus.  What  do  you  think  of  'iiy  hurs-  running  lo-<ij>}  ?  meuu% 
Do  you  think  I  sbou'd'  let  him  run?  but,  VVImt  do  you  ihink  of  raj 
iorae'a  running  ?  me:ui8,  he  has  run,  do  you  think  he  run  waMI  " 
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ENGLISn  SYNTAX. 


RULE  xiir. 


Tha  nait  participle  is  used  after  the  verbs  have  and  b^ 
10, — I  naye  written  a  letter :  he  was  chosen. 

Exercises, 

lie  has  wrote  his  copy.  I  would  have 
wrote  a  letter.  Pie  had  mistook  his  true  in- 
terest. The  coat  had  no  seam,  but  was  wove 
throughout.  The  French  language  is  spolte  in 
every  kingdom  in  Europe.  His  resolution 
was  too  strong  to  be  shook  by  slight  opposi- 
tion. The  hoi'se  was  stole.  They  have  choso 
the  part  of  honour  and  virtue.  The  Ehine 
was  froze  over.  She  was  showed  into  the 
drawing-room.  My  people  have  slid  back- 
wards. He  has  broke  the  bottle.  Some  fell 
by  the  way-side,  and  was  trode  down.  The 
price  of  cloth  has  lately  rose  very  much.  The 
work  was  very  well  execute.  His  vices  have 
weakened  his  mind,  and  broke  his  health.  He 
would  have  went  with  us,  had  he  been  invited. 
Nothing  but  application  is  wanting  to  mafke 
you  an  excellent  scholar. 

*  He  soon  begun  to  be  weary  of  having  no- 
thing to  do.  He  was  greatly  heated,  and  he 
drunk  with  avidity.  The  bending  hermit  here 
a  prayer  begun.  And  end  with  sorrows  as 
they  first  begun. 

A  second  deluge  learning  thus  o*er-run ; 

And  the  monks  finished  what  the  Goths  begun. 


*  Role.— The  past  participle  mnst  not  be  used  instead  of  the  paH 
tmus.    It  Is  imi>roper  (o  say,  he  begun,  for  he  began  ;  he  run,  for  h$  ram. 
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l^onowu  offTfe  in  gender y  nttmber,  and  perion^  mtk  th$ 
nommefot  iohich  they  stand;  as,— John  is  here ;  he  came  ao 
hour  aga    Every  tree  is  known  by  its  froit. 

EXEECISES. 

Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  her  folly. 
A  stone  is  heavy,  and  the  sand  weighty ;  but 
a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier  than  it  both.  Can  a 
woman  forget  his  sucking  child,  that  he  should 
not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb ! 
yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget 
thee.  Take  handfms  oi  ashes  of  the  furnace^ 
and  let  Moses  sprinkle  it  towards  heaven,  in 
the  sight  of  Pharaoh ;  and  it  shall  become 
small  dust.  Can  any  person  on  their  entrance 
into  life,  be  fully  secure  that  they  shall  not  be 
deceived  ?  The  mind  of  man  cannot  be  long 
without  some  food  to  nourish  the  activity  of 
his  thoughts. 

*  This  boys  are  diligent.  I  have  not  seen 
him  this  ten  days.  You  have  been  absent  tliis 
two  houi^.  Those  sort  of  people  fear  nothing. 
We  have  lived  here  this  many  years.  The 
chasm  made  by  the  earthquake  was  twenty 
foot  broad,  and  one  hundred  fathom  in  deptli. 
Tliere  is  six  foot  water  in  the  hold.  I  have  no 
interests  but  that  of  truth  and  virtue.  Those 
sort  of  favours  did  real  injury. 

•  Rule. — JVbun*  and  numeral  adjectivett  must  agree  in  number  aeoord^ 
ing  to  the  sense ;  thus.  This  buys,  should  be,  these  boys,  because  boyt 
is  plural :  and  Bxxfoot*  should  be,  six  /«e^  because  six  is  plural. 

Whole  should  never  be  joined  to  common  nouns  in  the  plural ;  thus* 
Almost  the  whole  inhabitants  were  present,  should  bo.  Almost  all  the 
inhabitants ;  but  it  may  be  joined  to  collective  nouns  in  the  plural : 
thuS)  IV^le  cities  were  swallowed  up  by  the  earthquake. 
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The  relativt  agre^.a  with  iU  antecedent  in  gender  ^  r^h9r, 
and  person  ;  as, — Thou  who  readest ;  The  Dook  ii  \  v\  VM 

]08t 

Exercises. 

Those  which  seek  Wisdom  will  certainly  P  Ad 
her.  This  is  the  friend  which  I  love.  TL  at 
is  the  vice  whom  I  hate.  This  moon  who  ixxje 
last  ni^ht.  Blessed  is  the  man  which  walketh 
in  wisdom's  ways.  Thou  who  has  been  a  wit- 
ness of  the  fact,  can  give  an  account  of  it  The 
child  which*  was  lost  is  found. 

f  The  tiger  is  a  beast  of  prey,  who  destroys 
without  pity.  Who  of  those  men  came  to  his 
assistance? 

X  It  is  the  best  which  can  be  got.  Solomon 
was  the  wisest  man  whom  ever  the  world  saw. 
It  is  the  same  picture  which  you  saw  before. 
And  all  which  beauty,  all  which  wealth  e'er 
gave,  &c. .  The  lady  and  lap-dog  which  we 
saw  at  the  window.  Some  village  Hampden, 
which,  with  dauntless  breast,  &q.. 

*  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  ia  harsh  or  improper,  as  Mr.  Mur> 
laj  aaySi  to  apply  toho  to  children^  because  they  have  little  reason  and 
reflection ;  but  it'  it  is,  at  what  a^e  should  we  lay  aside  tokich  and  apply 
who  to  them  ?  That  seems  preierable  to  either.  In  our  translation  of 
the  Bible,  who  and  that  are  both  Hpplied  to  children,  but  never  which. 
See  2  Sam.  xii.  14,  15.    MutL  ii.  16.    Rev.  xii.  5. 

t  Which  is  applied  to  inlerior  animals,  and  also  to  persons  in  asking 
questions. 

1  Rule.    That  it  used  instead  of  who  or  which  ! 

1.  After  adjectives  in  the  superlative  degree, — after  the  tDords  B&m9 
and  all,  and  often  after  some  and  any. 

2.  iVhen  the  antecedent  consists  of  two  nouns%  the  one  requirin/f  who 
end  the  other  which ;  us.  The  man  and  tlie  horse  that  we  saw  yeeter* 
day. 

3.  After  the  interroffoiive  Who ;  as.  Who  that  has  any  sense  of  rell* 
gion  would  have  argued  thus? 

There  seems  to  be  nu  satisractory  reason  for  preferring  that  to  wHb 
after  same  and  a//,  except  usage.  There  is  indeed  its  good  authority 
for  using  who  after  all^  as  for  using  that»  Addison,  for  iuatanoei  lues 
«N  who  several  tiroes  in  one  paper. 
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RULE  XVL 

When  the  relative  ia  preceded  by  ttoo  antecedents  cf  dil* 
feroiit  persons,  it  and  the  verb  generally  agree  in  peraon 
vith  tfie  last ;  as, — Thou  art  the  boy  that  toas  dux  yester- 
day.* 

Exercises. 

I  am  the  man  who  command  you.  I  am  the 
person  who  adopt  that  sentiment,  and  main- 
tain it.  Thou  art  a  pupil  who  possessest  brighi 
parts,  but  who  hast  cultivated  them  but  little. 
I  am  a  man  who  speak  but  seldom.  Thou  art 
the  friend  that  hast  often  relieved  me,  and  tliat 
hast  not  deserted  me  now  in  the  time  of  pecu- 
liar need.  Thou  art  he  who  driedst  up  tl^e 
Ked  Sea  before  thy  people  Israel.f 

I  The  king  dismissed  his  minister  withoat 
any  inquiry,  who  had  never  before  committed 
so  unjust  an  action.  The  soldier,  with  a  sin- 
gle companion,  who  passed  for  the  bravest  man 
m  the  regiment,  offered  his  services. 


n 


Mar* 
n  and 

app»3r 
tionoi 

skins 


eamo 


Ito  tohe 
[thoritf 
uses 


*  Sometimes  the  relative  agrees  with  the  former  antecedent ;  as,  1  Aai 
verily  a  ipan  who  am  a  Jew.— Acts  xxi.  3. 

The  propriety  of  this  rule  has  been  called  in  question^  because  lt<e 
rektives  should  agree  with  the  subject  of  the  verb,  whether  the  t\.Xf 
ject  be  next  the  relative  or  not.  I'his  is  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
subject  iS' generally  next  the  relative,  and  the  rule  is  ailculated  to  p]»- 
vent  the  impropriety  of  changing  from  one  person  of  the  verb  to  nii- 
other,  as  in  the  3d  example. 

t  When  we  address  the  Divine  Being,  tt  is,  in  my  opinion,  more 
direct  and  solemn  to  malte  the  relative  agree  with  the  sccopU  per83% 
In  Uie  tScriptures  this  is  generally  done.  See  Neh.  ix.  7,  «cc.  This 
sentence  may  therefore  stand  as  it  is.  In  the  third  person  tiDguhir  ot 
vertx),  the  solemn  eth  seems  to  become  the  dignity  of  the  Almighty 
better  than  the  familiar  ea ;  thus,  1  am  the  Lord  ihy  God  who  taachstk 
thee  to  profit;  who  hadeth  thee  by  the  way  that  thou  sh*<uld8^  go; 
is  more  dignified  than,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  GoU  who  teaehts  thee  \m 
profit ;  who  leads  thee. 

X  Role. —  The  relative  ovgkt  to  be  placed  next  ita  anteeedftit^  to  pr^ 
vmt  ambiguity;  thus,  The  boy  beat  his  companion,  wno'sn  every 
body  believed  incapable  of  doing  mischief;  ehouid  be,  Th<}  6»«,  ■whom 
enaj  body  believeo  inca|>able  of  doing  mischief,  beat  his  <viapntdQO. 
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RULE  XVIL 

When  tingular  nominatives  of  different  persoDS  are  eepth 
rated  6^  or  or  mor,  the  verb  agrees  with  tJie  person  next  it ; 
BMf-^Elther  thou  or  I  am  in  fault ;  I,  or  thou,  or  he,  is  the 
autho?  of  it.* 

Exercises.  'f~ 

Either  I  or  thou  am  greatly  mistaken.  H 
or  I  is  sure  of  this  week's  prize.  Eithei 
Thomas  or  thou  has  spilt  the  ink  on  my 
paper.  John  or  I  has  done  it.  He  or  thou 
IS  the  person  who  must  go  to  London  on  that 
business. 

Promis(moics  Exercises, 

Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered.  Fear  and 
a  snare  is  come  upon  us.  The  master  taught 
him  and  I  to  read.  Let  not  a  widow  be  taken 
into  the  number  under  three-score  years  old, 
having  been  the  wife  of  one  husband,  well 
reported  of  for  good  works  ;  if  she  have 
brought  up  children,  if  she  have  lodged  stran- 

fers,  if  she  have  washed  the  saints'  feet,  if  she 
ave  relieved  the  afflicted,  if  she  have  dili- 
^gently  followed  every  good  work.  The  candi- 
date being  chosen  was  owing  to  the  influence 
of  party.  The  winter  has  not  been  aa  severe 
as  we  expected  it  to  be.  Him  and  her  were 
of  the  same  age.  If  the  niffht  have  gathered 
aught  of  evil,  disperse  it.  mj  people  doth  not 
consider. 


*  The  verb,  though  expressed  only  to  the  last  person,  is  anderstood 
in  Its  proper  person  to  each  of  the  rest,  and  the  sentence  when  the  ellip- 
rit  is  supplied  stands  thus,  *•"  Either  thou  art  in  fault,  or  I  am  in  fkult;" 
fluid  the  next  sentence.  Cither  1  am  the  author  of  it,  or  thou  art  the  au' 
llior  of  it,  or  he  i»  the  author  of  it. 

Supplying  the  ellipsis  thuti  would  render  the  sentence  correei 
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el 

on 
lat 


Lght 

.ken 
old, 
well 
Lave 

trail- 
sbe 

dili- 
mdi- 
lence 
jvere 
I  were 
sred 
Ihuot 


ieretood 
ItbeeUlp- 

}e  the  BU* 


RULE  XVIIL 

^  wvngylar  and  a  pluril  nominative  teparaled  by  ok  or 
ifOE,  require  a  verb  in  tfte  plural ;  as, — ^Neither  the  captain 
iior  the  eailora  were  sayed* 

The  plural  nominatiye  should  be  placed  next  the  Tcrb. 

Exercises. 

Neither  poverty  nor  riches  was  injurions  to 
him.  He  or  they  was  offended  at  it.  Whe- 
ther one  or  more  was  concerned  in  the  busi- 
ness, does  not  yet  appear.  The  deceittulness 
of  riches,  or  the  cares  of  this  life,  has  choked 
the  se^ds  of  virtue  in  many  a  promising  mind. 
Neither  the  king  nor  his  ministers  deserves  to 
be  praised. 

t  A  great  cause  of  the  low  state  of  industry 
were  the  restraints  put  upon  it.  His  meat 
were  locusts  and  wild  honey.  His  chief  occu- 
pation and  enjoyment  were  controvei'sy.  ^ 

:[:  Thou  and  he  shared  it  between  them. 
James  and  I  are  attentive  to  their  studies. 
You  and  he  are  diligent  in  reading  their 
books,  therefore  they  are  good  boys. 

bnt  80  strong  is  our  natural  love  of  brevity^  that  such  a  tedious  and 
formal  attention  to  correctness  would  Justly  be  reckoned  stiff  and 
pedantic,  it  is  better  to  avoid  both  forms  of  expression,  when  it  can 
be  conveniently  done. 

*  The  same  observation  may  be  made  respecting  the  manner  of  sup- 
plying the  ellipsis  under  this  rule,  that  was  made  respecting  the  last. 
A  pardonable  love  of  brevity  is  the  cause  of  the  ellipsis  in  both,  sad 
in  a  thousand  other  instances. 

t  Rule  [. —  fVhen  the  verb  to  be  stands  between  a  singular  and  ptnTttl 
nominative^  it  agrt'is  mith  ths  eme  next  i(,  or  with  the  one  which  is  mors 
naturally  the  sv.'^ect  of  it ;  &s,  **  The  wages  of  sin  is  death.** 

%  Rule  ll.—  fFhen  a  pronoun  refers  to  'joo  toords  of  different  persone, 
eouplsd  with  And,  t(  becomes  plurat,  and  agrees  with  the  first  persen 
whsn  1  or  We  is  nentionsd ;  and  with  the  second^  when  I  or  We  is  nst 
nmUionsd;  as^  **  John  and  I  will  lend  jrou  0ur  books.  James  and  jo« 
IWYB  got  your  IrnooM/* 
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KNOUSH  SYNTAX. 
RULE  XIX 


li  ii  improper  to  ute  both  a  noun  and  iia  pronotin  at  • 
fWMiHativt  to  ihe  tame  ^erb  a^, — J/an  that  Is  boru  of  a 
woman,  he  is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble ; — *  omit  he. 

Exercises. 

The  king  lie  is  just.  The  men  they  were 
there.  Many  words  they  darken  speech.  My 
banks  they  are  furnished  with  bees.  Who, 
instead  of  going  about  doing  good,  they  are 
perpetually  intent  upon  doing  mischief.  Dis- 
appointments and  afSictions,  however  disa- 
greeable, they  often  improve  us.  Simple  and 
.innocent  pleasures  they  alone  are  durable. 

f  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  observed,  a 
neighbouring  prince  would  have  wanted  a 
great  deal  of  tnat  incense  which  has  been  o& 
iered  up  to  him.  :|:  Man,  though  he  has  great 
variety  of  thoughts,  and  such,  from  which 
others  as  well  as  himself  might  receive  ^profit 
and  delight,  yet  they  are  aU  within  his  own 
breast. 

§  For  he  bringeth  down  them  that  dwell  on 
Ugh ;  the  lofty  city  he  layeth  it  low. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel 

^W^— — ■  ■  ■■■!    Ill  ■  I  IMP        ■ ■■■■■■■        .      I         ■■■nil ■    I         I  ■       I  ■  ■  II  I      —  ^^l  11    ■■«^— — ^ 

*  In  some  Cflses  where  the  notin  \»  highly  emphnticnl,  the  repetitios 
^t  U  ill  the  pronoun  is  not  only  allowable  but  even  elegant ;  aa^  Th^ 
juunl  he  is  the  God.     I  Kiu*j;s  xviii.  39;  see  also  Deut.  xxi.  6. 

i  It  ought  to  be«  //  this  rule  krd  been  obsterved^  a  neighbouring,  &«. 

%  It  ought  to  be.  Thouffh  mnn  kns  great  variety,  &c. 

I  Rule. —  It  ta  ntiprnper  tu  uae  both  n  noun  and  ita  pronoun  aa  an  olt 
jective  after  the  aime  nerb  ,  thus,  in  Deut.  iv.  3:  Your  eyes  have  fleeu 
what  the  Lord  did  be&uitie  or  Baal-neor,  for  alt  the  men  that  followei 
Baitl-iMMir.  the  Lord  thy  (lOd  hath  ueHtroyed  them  fi-oin  among  yotr; 
thtrnt  IB  superfluous  as  a  tran8p«Mitiuu  of  the  lost  clause  will  show  ;  thtt'. 
flijr  the  Lord  hath  duatruyed  all  tbi  rmem  £rom  among  you  that  followed 
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RULE  XX. 

The  infinitive  mood,  or  part  of  a  eenten^,  i»  eomeUmei 
^ued  a*  the  nominative  to  a  verl;  as, — For  me  to  live  ii 
Oiriet,  aod  to  die  is  gaia*  His  being  idle  vhu  the  cause  oC* 
his  rum. 

EXEKOISES. 

To  be  carnally  niinded  are  death,  but  to  be 
«piritually  minded  are  life  and  peace.  To 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously,  are 
required  of  all  men.  That  warm  climates 
should  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  humaa 
body,  and  shorten  its  duration,  are  very  rea- 
sonable to  believe.  To  be  temperate  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  to  use  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  to  presei've  the  mind  from  tumul- 
tuous emotions,  is  the  best  preservatives  of 
health. 

That  it  is  our  duty  to  promote  the  purity 
of  our  minds  and  bodies,  to  be  just  and  kind 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to  be  pious  and 
faithfiil  to  Him  who  made  us,  admit  not  of 
any  doubt  in  a  rational  and  well-informed 
mind. 


*  The  infinitive  is  equal  to  a  noun ;  thus,  To  play  it  pleasant*  and 
boys  love  to  phiy ;  are  equal  to.  Play  is  pleaaautt  and  boys  love  piay.-^ 

The  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  present  participle ;  a% 
To  advise;  To  attempt;  or,  adoising^  at,t.einpting ;  this  substituUoa 
SBB  be  made  only  in  the  beginning  ut' a  sentence. 

JVoftf.— Part  of  a  sentence  is  often  used  us  the  objective  after  a  verb; 
BBv  **  You  will  soon  find  that  the  world  dues  not  perrbrm  what  it  pro- 
mises." fVhat  will  you  find  ?  ^ns.  That  the  world  does  not  perlVtrni 
What  it  promises.  Therefore,  the  clause,  that  the  world  docs  nai  por» 
ftrmy  &C.,  must  be  the  objective  after  find.  Did  I  not  tell  (to)  ihoeii 
that  thou  wouldst  bring  me  to  ruin?  Here  the  clause)  that  th»* 
wouttttt  bring  me  to  ruin,  is  the  objective  after  teli. 
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ENGLISH  snn^AX. 
RULE  XXL 


Double  eomparaUvea  and  superlatives  are  imnroper ; 
ikoBf  Mine  is  a  more  better  book,  but  John's  is  tue  ntost 
best ;  should  be,  Mine  is  a  better  book,  but  John's  is  the 
best. 

Exercises. 

The  nightingale's  voice  is  the  most  sweetest 
in  the  grove.  James  is  a  worser  scholar  than 
John.  Tray  is  the  most  swiftest  dog.  Absa- 
lom was  the  mpst  beautifulest  man.  He  is 
the  ^chiefest  among  ten  thousand. 

His  assertion  was  most  untrue.  His  work 
is  perfect;  his  brother's  more  perfect;  and 
his  father's  the  most  perfect  of  all. 

Promisdcoiis  Zeroises. 

llie  gi'eat  power  and  force  of  custom  forms- 
another  argument  against  keeping  bad  com- 
pany. And  Joshua  he  shall  go  over  before 
thee,  as  the  Lord  hath  said.  And  God  said,. 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness, and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  &c.  And  the  righteous  men 
they  shall  judge  them,  &c.  If  thou  be  the 
King  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself.  The  people, 
therefore,  that  was  with  him  when  he  raised 
Lazarus  out  of  his  grave,  bare  record.  Pub- 
lic spirit  is  a  more*  universal  principle  than  a 
sense  of  honour. 


*  CMefi  universal^  perfuU  tfu^i  &^c.,  imply  the  superlative  degroe- 
withoot  eat  or  most.  In  laDgiMtge  sablime  or  passionate,  however,  the 
woid  perfect  requires  the  superlative  form  to  give  it  effect.  A  lover* 
enraptured  with  his  mistress,  would  naturally  cali  her  the  mott  perfect 
of  her  sex. 

Superior  and  inferior  always  imply  comparison,  and  require  to  alter 
them. 
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legroe- 
sr,  the 
lover, 
wrf'ct 

la  after 


RULE  XXII. 

Two  negatives  in  the  same  tenfence  are  improper  ;*  ttiiifi 
~-I  cannot  hjf  no  means  allow  it ;  ehould  otf,  I  can  bj  no 
means  allow  it,  or,  1  cannot  by  any  means  allow  it. 

EXBBOISES. 

I  cannot  drink  no  more.  He  cannot  do  no- 
thing. We  have  not  done  nothing  to-day.  He 
will  never  be  no  taller.  They  could  not  travel 
no  farther.  Covet  neither  riches  nor  honours, 
nor  no  such  perishing  things.  Nothing  never 
affected  her  so  much.  Do  not  interrupt  me 
thvself,  nor  let  no  one  disturb  me.  I  am  re- 
solved not  to  comply  with  the  proposal,  neither 
at  present  nor  at  any  other  time. 

Pr&nmcuoua  Ecercises, 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom,  tempered  by  sentiments  ol 
decency  and  the  love  of  order,  influence,  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner,  the  minds  of  the 
subjects  of  this  happy  republic.  James  and  I 
am  cousins.  Thy  father's  merits  sets  thee  forth 
to  view.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  be  pious  admit 
not  of  any  doubt.  If  he  becomes  very  rich,  he 
may  be  less  industrious.  It  was  wrote  extem- 
pore. Romulus,  which  founded  Eome,  killed 
his  brother  Eemus. 


*  Sometimes  the  twu  negatives  are  intended  to  be  an  aflarmative  ;  ast 
JVor  did  ttiey  not  perceive  him  ;  that  is,  They  did  perceive  him.  In 
tills  case  they  are  proper. 

When  one  of  the  negatives,  (such  as,  <Zi>,  tn,  un,  im,  &c.,)  is  Joined 
to  another  word,  the  two  negatives  form  a  pleasing  and  delicate  variety 
of  expression ;  as,  His  language,  though  simple,  is  not  inelegant;  that 
is,  It  IB  elegant, 
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RULE  XXIIL 

Adfftrba  arstfor  the  moat  partt  placed  before  adJeeUfH^ 
mftaf  fterbe  active  or  neuter^  arid  fre<juently  between  the  awt- 
Uiary  aitd  ttu  verb ;  as, — He  is  very  attentiye :  She  btihavef 
vteil^  and  is  much  esttiemed.* 

ExEBCISEfi. 

"We  should  not  be  overcome  totally  by  pro 
Bent  events.  He  unaffectedly  and  forcibly 
spoke,  and  was  heard  attentively  by  the  whole 
asBembly.  It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ridi-^ 
culous,  therefore,  to  remonstrate.  Not  only 
he  found  her  employed,  but  pleased  and  tran- 

auil  also.  In  the  proper  disposition  of  adverbs, 
le  ear  carefully  requires  to  be  consulted  as 
weU  as  the  sense. 

t  The  women  contributed  all  their  rings  and 

Swels^  voluntarily  to  assist  the  government. 
aving:|:  not  known,  or  having  not  considered, 
the  measures  proposed,  he  failed  of  success. 
He  was  determined  to  invite  back  the  king, 
and  to  call  together  his  friends. 
I  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry. 


*  This  is  but  t^  general  rule.  For  It  i{  iinposBible  to  give  an  exMt 
and  determinate  one  for  tlie  placing  o*'  adverbs  on  all  occusioos. 
The  easy  flow  and  perspicuity  of  tlie  phrnse  ought  to  be  chiefly  re* 
garded. 

t  Tlie  adverb  is  sometimes  placed  with  propriety  before  the  verb,  or 
it  sgme  distance  al\er  it ;  as^  The  women  voluntarily  contributed  all 
their  rings  and  jewels,  &.c.    They  carried  their  proposition  farther, 

1  JVtff;  when  it  quiiiifliis  the  present  participle,  conies  before  it. 

f  JVt'uer  is  olten  improperly  used  for  ever ;  thus,  ^^  Lf  1  malie  my  hands 
never  so  clean,"  should  l)e,  "  Eorr  so  clean." 

(^^  The  note  in  former  editions,  stating  that  *^  Ly  is  cut  off  from 
exceedingly  when  the  next  word  ends  in  /^,"  has  been  removed,  both 
beonise  it  properly  belonged  to  the  24th  rule,  and  because  it  was  in 
•ume  degree  encouraging  a  breach  of  that  rule.  Two  words  which  end 
In  /y,  succeeding  each  other,  are  indeed  a  little  offensive  to  the  ear. 
but  rather  than  write  bad  grammar,  it  would  be  better  either  to  offend 
it,  or  avoid  the  use  of  excerdingiy  in  this  casfo  altogether;  and  instead 
of  sayiug,  '*  He  used  me  exceedingly  discreetly^^^  Siiy.  "  He  used  me  very 
discreetly,"  or,  if  that  is  not  strong  enough,  vary  the  expieiision. 
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RULE  XXIV. 

Atfjecttvet  should  not  bs  used  <u  adverbs,  nor  adverbs  m 
atffettives;  as, — Remarkablu  well,  fur  remarkably  well; 
and,  Use  a  little  wine  for  thine  often  infirmities,  instead  ol 
ihy  frequent  infirmities  ;  or, 

AdTerba  qualify  adjectives  and  VArbs— Adjectives  qualify  nouiia 

EXKBCISES. 

They  are  miserable  poor.  They  behaved 
the  noblest.  He  fought  bolder  tlian  his  bro- 
ther. He  lived  in  a  maimer  agreeably  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  religion.  He  was  ex- 
treme prodigal,  and  his  property  is  now  near 
exhausted.  They  lived  conformable  to  the 
rules  of  prudence.  He  speaks  very  fluent, 
reads  excellent,  but  does  not  think  very  co- 
herent. They  came  agreeable  to  their  promise, 
and  conducted  themselves  suitable  to  the  oo- 
caaion.  They  hoped  for  a  soon  and  prosperous 
iBSue  to  the  war. 

*  From  whence  come  ye  ?  He  deps^ted 
ftora  thence  into  a  desert  place.  Wheref  are- 
you  going  ?  Bid  him  come  here  immediately. 
We  walked  there  in  an  hour.     He  drew  up  a 

Eetition,  where:]:  he  too  frequently  represented 
is  own  merit.  He  went  to  London  last  year, 
fiince  when  I  have  not  seen  him.  The  situation 
where  I  found  him.    It  is  not  wortli  his  wliile. 


I 


i« 


•  Rule  I. — From  should  not  be  used  before  hence^  thence^  ami  whence, 
because  it  is  implied,  in  many  cases,  however,  the  omission  of  from 
would  render  the  language  intolerably  stiff  and  (tisagreeubic. 

+  Rule  II.— After  verbs  of  motion,  hither^  thit/ier^  mul  whitkcr^  shoubi 
be  nsedi  and  not  hercy  thcre^  and  wh(rre. 

X  Rule  \i\.-~fVken  and  lohile  should  not  be  used  as  nouns,  nor  vhert 
as  a  preposition  and  a  r^lativci  i.  e.  for  ta  whick<t  &c— For  w&tfre,  to* 
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ENOLIBH  SYNTAX. 
RULE  XXV. 


7%«  comparative  degree,  and  the  pronoun  other,  reqi^ 
than  q/j(<T  ^Aem,  and  such  requires  as ;  as, — Greater  i/kan 
L— No  other  than  he ; — Such  as  do  well* 

Exercises. 

He  has  little  more  of  the  scholar  besides  the 
name.  Be  ready  to  succour  such  pefrsons  who 
need  thy  assistance.  Thev  had  no  sooner  risen 
but  they  applied  themselves  to  their  studies. 
Those  savage  people  seemed  to  have  no  other 
element  but  war.  Such  men  that  act  treach- 
erously ought  to  be  avoided.  He  gained  no- 
thing farther  by  his  speech,  but  only  to  be 
commended  for  his  eloquence.  This  is  none 
other  but  the  gate  of  paradise.  Such  sharp 
replies  that  cost  him  his  life.  To  trust  in  him 
is  no  more  but  to  acknowledge  his  power. 

f  James  is  the  wisest  of  the  two.  He  is 
the  weakest  of  the  two.  I  understood  him 
the  bestj  of  all  others  who  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject. Eve  was  the  fairest  of  all  her  daughters. 
He  is  the  likeliest  of  any  other  to  succeed. 
Jane  is  the  wittier  of  the  three,  not  the  wiser. 


hi 


*  Suek^  meaning  either  a  consequence  or  so  greats  requires  that ;  as, 
His  behaviour  was  sueh^  that  I  ordered  him  to  leave  the  room.  Such 
Is  the  in^uence  or  money,  that  Tew  can  resist  it. 

f  Rule. —  fVhen  two  objects  are  compared,  the  comparative  is  generally 
lued;  but  when  more  than  ttoty  the  superlative;  as,  This  is  the  younger 
of  the  two;  Mary  is  the  wisesvcf  them  all. 

When  tk  two  objects  form  a  group,  or  are  not  so  much  opposed  to 
each  other  a^  to  require  than  before  the  last,  some  respectable  writers 
use  the  superktive,  and  say,  **  James  is  the  ttisest  of  the  two."  ^  He 
b  the  weakest  of  the  two."  The  superlative  is  often  more  agreeable  to 
fhe  ear ;  nor  is  the  sense  ii^ured.  In  many  cases  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  comparative  form  renders  the  language  too  stifiTand  form^ 

X  A  comparison  in  which  more  than  two  are  concerned,  msgr  be 
expressed  by  the  comparative  as  well  as  by  the  superlative ;  and  In 
some  cases  better;  but  the  comparative  considers  the  f>bject8  oom« 
pored  as  belonging  to  different  classes;  while  the  superlative  eom? 
pares  them  as  included  in  one  class.    The  compsj;{itlve  is  used  thni  r 
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RULE  XXVL 

A  pronoun  after  than,  or  as,  either  agrees  with  a  verb,  or 
ii  governed  by  a  verb  or  preposition  understood;  aa, — He  i» 
wiser  than  I  (am) :  She  loved  him  more  than  (she  loyecl) 
mci* 

EXEBOISES. 

John  can  write  better  than  me.  He  is  as 
good  as  her.  Thou  art  a  much  greater  loser 
than  me  by  his  death.  She  suffers  hourly 
more  than  me.  They  know  how  to  write  as 
well  as  him  ;  but  he  is  a  better  grammarian 
than  them.  The  undertaking  was  njuch  bet- 
ter executed  by  his  brother  than  he.  They  are 
greater  gainers  than  us.  She  is  not  so  learned 
as  him.  If  the  king  gi^e  us  leave,  we  may 
perform  the  office  as  well  as  them  that  do. 

t  Who  betrayed  her  companion  ?  Kot  me. 
Who  revealed  the  seci^ts  he  ought  \o  have 
concealed?  Not  him ;  it  was  her.  Whom  did 
you  meet?  He.  Who  bought  that  book? 
Him.  Wliom  did  you  see  there?  He  and  his 
sister.    Whose  pen  is  this  ?    Mine's. 

"•  Greece  was  more  polished  than  any  other  nation  of  antiquity."  Hem 
Greece  stands  by  itself  as  opposed  to  the  other  nations  of  antiquity- 
She  WIS  none  of  the  other  nations — She  was  mure  polished  than  they. 
The  SI  me  idea  is  expressed  by  the  superlalive  when  the  word  otkir 
is  left  ut;  Thus,  **  Greece  was  the  most  polished  nation  of  antiquity.'^ 
«Here  eece  is  assigned  thj  highest  place  in  the  class  of  objects  anitfii^ 
whir  I  she  is  numbered— the  nations  of  antiquity— she  is  one  of  them. 

*  When  who  immediutety  follows  than,  it  is  used  improperly  in  tho 
objective  case ;  as,  ^  Alfred*  than  whom  a  greater  king  never  reigned  ;^ 
— than  whnm  is  not  grammatical.  It  ought  to  be^  than  who ;  because 
who  is  the  nominative  to  wa$  understood. —  Than  whom  is  as  bad  a 
-phrase  as,  "  He  is  taller  than  him?^  It  is  true,  that  some  of  our  beet 
writers  have  used  than  whom ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  they  have  used 
other  phrases  which  we  have  rejected  as  ungrammatical ;  then  why 
not  reject  this  too?— The  exercises  in  the  early  editions  of  the  gramp 
mar  have  l>cen  excluded, 

t  B-ule.  — The  word  containing  the  answer  to  a  question^  must  he  in 
the  sane  ease  with  the  word  which  asks  it ;  as»  fVho  said  that  ?  /  (|Mi4 
H).    fVhose  books  are  these?    John*s  (books). 
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The  diaiributive  protuntna,  each,  evarj,  either,  neither, 
agree  with  nouns  and  verba  in  the  singular  number  enly ; 
M,-^~£aeh  of  his  brothers  is  in  a  fayourable  situation; 
Eoery  man  is  accountable  for  himself;  Either  of  them  is 
good  enough.* 

Exercises. 

Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  them- 
aelveSc  Every  one  of  the  letters  bear  date  after 
his  banishment.  Each  of  them,  in  their  turn, 
receive  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Every  person,  whatever  be  their  station,  are 
bomid  by  the  duties  of  morality  and  religion. 
Neither  of  those  men  seem  to  have  any  idea 
that  their  opinions  may  be  ill-founded.  By 
discussing  what  relates  to  each  particular  in 
their  order,  we  shall  better  understand  the  sub- 
ject.   Are  either  of  these  men  your  friend! 

f  And  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shimeah,  slew  & 
man  of  great  stature,  that  had  on  every  liand 
six  fingers,  and  on  every  foot  six  toes. 

X  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  took 
either  of  them  his  censer.  The  king  of  Israel 
and  the  king  of  Judah,  sat  either  of  them  on 
his  throne. 


*  Ett4k  relates  to  two  or  more  Directs,  and  signifies  boik  of  the  two* 
or  every  one  of  any  number  taken  singly. 

f  Every  relates  to  more  than  two  objects^  and  signifies  each  of  them 
All  tnken  individually. — It  is  quite  correct  to  say,  Eoery  six  milee,  &c 

Either  signifies  the  one  or  the  others  but  not  both,  J^either  imports 
mot  either. 

\  Eitlier  is  sometimes  improperly  used  instead  of  each ;  as^  On  eitht 
ride  of  the  river  was  there  the  tree  of  life ;  instead  of,  On  each  side  of 
Um  river. 
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When  two  persons  or  things  are  contrasted^  that  re/ert  t0 
IV  first  mentioned,  and  this  io  the  laat ;  as,~  Virtue  and 
vire  are  as  opposite  to  each  other  as  light  and  da^hiefls ; 
|A«<  ennobles  the  mind,  this  debases  it. 

Exercises. 

Wealth  and  poverty  are  both  temptations ; 
this  tends  to  excite  pride,  that  discontentment, 
ileh'gion  raises  men  above  themselves,  irreli- 

S'on  sinks  them  beneath  the  brutes ;  that  binds 
em  down  to  a  poor  pitiable  speck  of  perish- 
able earth,  this  exalts  them  to  the  skies. 

*  And  the  cloud  came  between  the  camp  of 
tlie  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  it 
was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave 
light  to  these.  Moses  and  Solomon  were  men 
oi  the  highest  renown ;  the  latter  was  remark- 
able for  his  meekness,  the  former  was  renown- 
ed for  his  wisdom.  I  have  always  preferred 
cheerfulness  to  mirth ;  the  former  I  consider 
as  an  act,  the  latter  as  a  h^bit  of  the  mind. 
Body  and  soul  must  part ;  the  former  wings 
its  way  to  its  almighty  source,  the  latter  drops 
into  the  dark  and  noisome  grave. 


tWOi 

If  them 

|mporta 
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*  fbrmer  and  tatter  are  often  used  instead  of  that  and  thig,  Tbey  i 
alike  In  both  numbers. 

Tkmt  ttiid  t/iia  uru  seldom  applied  to  persons  ;  but  fonatr  and  UMtai 
m  applied  to  persons  and  things  indiscriminately.  •  In  most  caac% 
%ow«ver|  the  repetition  of  the  noun  is  preferable  to  either  of  them. 
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RULE  XXIX. 

In  t!t£  use  of  verbs,  and  Mordt  iluU  in  point  of  time  rd^U 
to  eaeh  other ^  t)is  order  of  titne  nvMt  be  observed;  for  exam- 
ple, I  remember  him  these  many  years,  should  be,  /  Aov* 
remembered  him,  i&c.* 


I 


EXEKCISE8, 


I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude,  be- 
cause they  continue  with  me  now  three  days. 
And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to 
speak.  The  next  new  year's  day  I  shall  be 
at  school  three  years.  The  court  laid  hold  on 
all  the  opportunities  which  the  weakness  or 
necessities  of  princes  aiford  it,  to  extend  ite 
authority.  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that 
ye  might  have  life.  His  sickness  was  so  great 
that  I  often  feared  he  would  have  died  before 
our  arrival.  It  would  have  given  me  great 
satisfaction  to  relieve  him  from  that  distressed 
situation. 

f  I  always  intended  to  have  rewarded  my 
son  according  to  his  merit.  We  have  done 
no  more  than  it  was  our  duty  to  have  done. 
From  the  little  conversation  I  had  with  him, 
he  appeared  to  have  been  a  man  of  letters.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  have  received  his  approba- 
tion of  my  labours.  I  intended  to  have  writ- 
ten you  last  week. 
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*  The  best  general  rule  that  can  be  given,  is,  To  observe  what  the 
HTise  necessarily  requires. 
t  Vbx\Q.—Jifter  the  Past  Tense^  the  present  infinitive  (and  net  tk4 

f)rrect)  should  be  used ;  as,  I  intended  to  write  to  my  father^  and  not 
intended  to  have  writtim ;—  ft)r  however  long  it  now  is  since  i  thought 
of  writing,  to  write  was  then  present  to  me,  and  must  still  be  coosi* 
dered  as  present  when  I  bring  bac$k  that  time  and  the  thoughts  of  U. 
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It  it  improper  to  place  a  clause  of  a  sentence  bettoeen  m 
poMessive  case  and  the  word  which  usually  follows  it;  thus, 
Bbe  began  to  extol  the  farmer's,  as  she  called  him,  excellent 
understanding ;  should  be,  She  began  to  extol  the  excellent 
understanding  of  the  farmer,  as  she  called  him.  % 

Exercises. 

They  very  justly  condemned  the  prodigal's, 
as  he  was  called,  senseless  and  extravagant 
conduct.  They  implicitly  obeyed  the  protec- 
tor's, as  they  called  him,  imperious  mandates- 
Beyond  this,  the  arts  cannot  be  traced  of  civil 
society.  These  are  David's  the  king,  priest, 
and  prophet  of  the  Jewish  people*^s  psalms. 
This  is  Paul's  the  Christian  hero,  and  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  advice. 

*  Howsoever  beautiful  they  appear,  they 
have  no  real  merit.  In  whatsoever  light  we 
view  him,  his  conduct  will  bear  inspection. 
On  whatsoever  side  they  are  contemplated, 
they  appear  to  advantage.  Howsoever  much 
he  might  despise  the  maxims  of  the  king's 
administration,  he  kept  a  total  silence  on  that 
subject. 

f  Whoso  keepeth  the  fig-tree  shall  eat  the 
fi'uit  thereof. 


•  Rulo. — Whichsoever  and.  whatsoever,  are  often  divided  by  the  iV 
terpoaition  of  the  coiresponding  word;  thus.  On  whichsoever  side  the 
king  cast  bis  eyes;  should  br^  On  which  side  soever  the  king,  dec. 

I  think  this  rule  unnecessary,  if  not  improper.  It  would  be  bettor 
to  say,  However  beautirul,  &c.     See  my  reasons,  JTey,  p.  123,  Noa. 

t  IVhMo  It  an  old  word  used  instead  of  he  that ;  as,  Whoso  mock- 
•th  tke  poor,  reproacUeth  his  Maker;  U  ahoold  be.  He  that 
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Before  names  of  places, 
7b— la  used  after  a  verb  of  motion ;  as,  We  went  to  Spain. 
At — ^ia  used  after  the  verb  to  be;  as,  I  was  at  Leith. 
In — ^U  used  before  names  of  countries  and  large  cities ;  ac^ 

I  live  in  London,  in  England. 
Jt — is  used  before  villages,  towns,  and  foreign  cities;  as^ 

He  resided  at  Gretna  Green ;  at  York ;  at  Rome. 

Exercises. 

They  have  just  arrived  in  Loith,  and  arft 
going  to  Dublin.  They  will  reside  two  months 
at  England.  I  have  been  to  London,  after 
having  resided  at  France ;  and  I  now  live  in 
Bath.  I  was  in  the  place  appointed  long  be- 
fore any  of  the  rest.  We  touched  in  Liver- 
pool on  our  way  for  New  York.  He  resides 
m  Havisbank,  in  Scotland.  She  has  lodgings 
at  George's  Square.* 

t  Ahl  unhappy  thee,  who  are  deaf  to  the 
oalls  of  duty  and  of  honour.    Oh !  happy:]:  us, 
surrounded  with  so  many  blessings.    Woe's 
for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips. 


'8  I, 


*  One  inhabitant  of  a  city,  speaking  of  another's  residence,  Siif  s,  H« 
Btays  in  Bank  street;  or,  if  the  word  number  be  used,  at  No.  — , 
Prince's  street.    K.  195-6. 

t  Rule. — The  interjections  Oh !  and  ^h !  ice,  generally  require  the 
vbjective  case  of  the  tlrst  personal  pronoun,  and  the  nominative  of  :^o 
second;  as,  Ah  me  I  O  thou  fool  I  O  ye  hypocrites!  Woe's  thou, 
would  be  improper ;  it  should  be,  Woe's  thee ;  that  is.  Woe  is  to  thee. 

X  Interjections  sometimes  reqiu're  the  objective  case  after  them,  btit 
they  never  govern  it.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Grammar,  I  followed 
Mr.  Murray  and  others,  in  leaving  we,  in  the  exercises,  to  be  tunu'd 
into  us ;  but  that  it  should  be  toe,  and  not  u«,  is  obvious ;  because  it  is 
the  ^om,  to  are  underatood;  thus.  Oh  happy  are  wet  or.  Oh  100  are 
happy  (being)  surrounded  with  so  many  blessings ! 

As  interjections,  owing  to  quick  feelings,  express  only  the  emotions 
of  the  mind,  without  stopping  to  mention  the  circumstances  that  pro- 
duce them,  many  of  the  phrases  in  which  they  occur  are  very  ellipti- 
L  df  and  therefore  a  verb  or  preposition  must  be  uiiderstooii.  Jtfe,  for 
instance,  in  ./9A  m«,  is  governed  by  befallen  or  upon  understood ;  UiuS) 
M.  what  mischief  has  befallen  me  or  come  upon  me. 

Oh  is  used  to  express  the  emotion  of  pam,  sorrow,  or  surprise. 

O  is  used  to  express  wiskingf  exciamation,  or  a  direct  addree*  to  ft 
penoo. 
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RULE  XXXIt 

Certain  wordt  and  phratet  mutt  be  followed  with  t^ppr^ 
mriate  prepositions ;  auch  as : 


Accused  <2/'— ?'"■•''• 
Abhorrence  of 
Acquit  of 
Adapted  to 
Agreeable  to 
Averse  to — "^  '*  "*•  ** 
Bestow  upon 
Boast  or  brag  of* 

Exception /row  "^ 
Expert  at  or  in    .  * 
FaU  under 
Free  from 

Glado/ora«— >"*^ 
Independent  of  or  on 
Insist  upcm 
Made  of 

Call  on  or /or— P-"'-^ 
Change /or 
Confide  twf 

Marry  to 
Martyr /w 
Need  cf 

Conformable  to 

Observance  of 

Compliance  with 
Consonant  to 
Conversant  with,  in-^- "' 

Prejudice  against 
Profit  by 
•  ^'Provide  unth 

Dependent  upcm — ^'  "*•  *• 
Derogation /ro77i 
Die  (/or  by 
Differ /row 
Difficulty  in 
Diminution  of 

•  Reconcile  to 
Reduce  under  or  fo-'*''*'^ 
Regard  to 
Replete  with 
Resemblance  to 
Resolve  on 

Disappointed  in  or  qf-P* 
Disapprove  ofX 
Discouragement  to 
Dissent /row 
Eager  in 

'^^•Swerve/row 
Taste/or  oro/— P•»«>•*• 
Thinko/orow— J^'**- 
True  to 
Wait  on 

Engaged  in 

Worthy  of\ 

»i 


*  Boast  is  often  used  without  of;  as,  For  if  I  have  boasted  any  thtu* 
t  The  same  preposition  that  follows  the  verb  or  adverb  generally  ^> 

lows  the  noun  which  is  derived  from  it ;  as,  Conflde  tn,  confldenoe  in  ; 

disposed  to  tyrannize,  a  disposition  to  tyranny ;  independently  of, 
X  Disapprove  and  approve  are  frequently  used  without  of. 
i  Of  is  sometimes  omitted  and  sometimes  inserted,  after  worthy. 
Many  of  these  words  take  other  prepositions  after  them  to  e^pnm 

other  meanings;  thus,  for  example,  Fall  tn,  to  concur;  to  comply* 

Fall  oft  to  forsake.    Fall  out,  to  happen.    Fall  uponj  to  attack.   Fall  i^ 

to  be^  eagerly  to  eat ;  to  apply  himself  to. 
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He  was  totally*  dependent  of  the  papal 
crown.  He  accused  the  minister  for  betraymg 
th^  Dutch.  You  have  bestowed  your  favours 
to  the  most  deserving  persons.  His  abhor- 
rence to  gaming  was  extreme.  I  differ  with 
you.  The  English  were  very  different  then 
to  what  thev  are  now.  In  compliance  to  his 
father's  advice.  He  would  not  comply  to  his 
measures.  It  is  no  discouragement  for  the 
authors.  The  wisest  princes  need  not  think  it 
any  diminution  to  their  greatness,  or  deroga- 
tion to  their  sufficiency,  to  rely  upon  counsel. 
Is  it  consonant  with  our  nature  ?  Conformable 
with  this  plan.  Agreeable  with  the  sacred 
text.    Call  for  your  uncle.f 

He  was  eager  of  recommending  it.  He  had 
no  regard  after  his  father's  commands.  Thy 
prejudice  to  my  cause.  It  is  more  than  they 
thought:]:  for.  There  is  no  need  for  it.  Re- 
conciling himself  with  the  king.  Ko  resem- 
blance with  each  other.  Upon  such  occasions 
as  fell  into  their  cognizance.  I  am  engaged 
with  writing.  We  profit  fi*om  experience. 
He  swerved  out  of  the  path.  He  is  resolved 
of  going  to  the  Persian  court.  Expert  of  his 
work.     Expert  on  deceiving.     The  Romans 

*  Dq>endent^  dependence^  &(%,  are  spelled  indilTercntly  with  a  or  «  in 
(he  last  syllable. 

t  Call /or— is  to  demand^  to  require.  Call  on^  is  to  pay  a  short  visit, 
to  request ;  as.  While  you  call  on  him — I  shall  call  for  a  bottle  of 
wine. 

The  authorities  for  think  of  and  think  on  are  nearly  equal.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  abounds  more  in  the  Scriptures  than  the  former;  as, 
Think  on  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee:  Think  upon  me  for  good; 
Whatsoever  things  are  true,  &c.,  think  on  these  things.  But  think  tf 
is  perhaps  more  common  in  modern  publications. 
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EXERCISES  ON  Rule  XXXIL 

reduced  the  world^  to  their  ownpower.  He 
provided  them  of  every  thing.  We  insist  for 
it.  He  seems  to  have  a  taste  of  such  studies. 
He  died  for  thirst.  He  found  none  on 
whom  he  could  safely  confide.  I  dissent  with 
the  examiner.  It  was  very  well  adapted  for 
his  capacity.  He  acquitted  me  from  any  im- 
putation. You  are  cciversantf  with  that 
scfence.  They  boast  in  their  great  riches. 
Call  of  James  to  walk  with  you.  When  we 
have  had  a  true  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  vir- 
tue, we  can  have  no  relish  for  those  of  vice. 
1  will  wait  of  you.  He  is  glad  of  calamities.:]: 
She  is  glad  at  his  company.  A  strict  observ- 
ance after  times  and  fashions.  This  book  is 
replete  in  errors.    These  are  exceptions  to  the 

feneral  rule.  He  died  a  martyr  to  Christianity, 
his  change  is  to  the  better.  His  prod^uctions 
were  scrupulously  exact,  and  conformable  with 
all  the  rules  of  correct  writing.  He  died  of 
the  sword.  Se  finds  a  difiiculty  of  fixing  her 
mind.  This  prince  was  naturally  averse| 
from  war.  A  freeholder  is  bred  with  an  aver- 
sion from  subjection. 


or  fin 


)rgooa; 
tktnki(f 


*  Reduce  under^  is  to  subdue.  In  other  cases  to  follows  it ;  aS)  To 
reduce  to  practice,  to  fractions,  &c. 

t  We  say  conversant  with  meut  in  things.  Addison  was  conversant 
among  the  writings  of  the  most  polite  authors,  and  conversant  about 
worldly  afilurs.    Conversant  tottA  is  preferable. 

X  CUad  of  is  perhaps  more  proper,  when  the  cause  of  Joy  ia  lofne- 
tbing  gained  or  possessed ;  and  glad  at,  when  sonething  befals  another; 
an,  Jonah  was  exceedingly  glad  of  the  gourd ;  He  that  is  glad  at  calamr 
ities,  shall  not  be  unpunished. 

I  Averse  and  aversion  requires  to  after  them  rather  than/r0in,  baft 
both  are  used,  and  sometimoa  even  by  the  same  author. 
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RULE  XXXill. 

All  the  parts  of  a  sentence  should  correHpond  to  each 
other,  and  a  regular  and  depende jt  construction  throughout 
be  carefully  preserved.*  For  example,  the  sentence,  "  He 
was  more  beloved,  but  not  so  much  admired,  as  Cinthio," 
is  inaccurate ;  because  more  requires  than  after  it,  which  is 
no  where  found  in  the  sentence.  It  should  be,  He  was 
more  beloved  than  Ointhio,  but  not  so  much  admired. 

A  proper  choice  of  words  and  a  perspicuous  arrangement 
should  be  carefully  attended  to. 

Exercises. 

The  reward  is  his  due,  and  it  has^  already 
or  will  hereafter,  be  given  to  him.  He  was 
guided  by  interests  always  different,®*  sorae- 
ti^ies  contrary  to  those  of  the  community. 
The  intentions  of  some  of  these  philosophers, 
nay  of  many,  might®  and  probably  were  good. 
No  person  was  ever  so  perplexed,"  or  sus- 
tained^ the  mortifications  as  he  has  done  to- 
day. He  was  more  bold  and  active,'^  but  not 
80  wise  and  studious  as  his  companioi\  Then 
said  they  unto  him,  what  shall  we  do  that  we 
might  work^  the  works  of  God  ?  Sincerity  is 
as  valuable,^*  and  even  more  valuable,^®  than 
knowledge.  The  greatest  masters  of  critical 
learning  differ^^  among  one  another. 

But  from  this  dreary  period  the  recoverv  of 
the  empire  was  become  desperate ;  no  wisdom 
could  obviate  its  decadence.  He  was  atone 
time  thought  to  be  a  supposititious  child. 


*  This  rule  is  scarcely  •f  any  value  as  a  rule :  for  erery  sentence  on 
this  page,  except  the  last  two,  may  be  corrected  by  the  preceding  rolesy 
as  the  reference  by  small  figures  will  show :  but  It  has  been  retained, 
because  where  two  words  rn^nire  a  different  construction,  it  will  tend 
to  correct  the  common  error  of  'brgetting  the  construction  of  the  former 
word*  and  adhering  to  that  of  the  latter. 
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A  is  used  before  nouns  in  the  singular  number  only 
77ie*  is  used  before  nouns  in  both  n ambers. 

The  article  is  omitted  before  a  noun  that  stands  for  a 
tofiole  species;  and  before  the  names  of  minerals,  metalii 
arts,  <bc. 

The  latter  of  two  nouns  after  a  comparative  should  havi 
no  article  when  they  both  refer  to  07ie  person  ;  &s,  He  is  i 
better  reader  than  writer. 

To  use  the  Articles  properly  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
but  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  rule  applicable  to  every  case. 

Examples  of  the  improper  use  and  omission  of  the  articles 

Exercises. 

Reason  was  given  to  a  man  to  control  hie 
passions.  Tiie  gold  is  corrupting.  A  man  is 
the  noblest  work  of  the  creation.  Wisest  ancf 
best  men  are  sometimes  betrayed  into  errors., 
We  must  act  our  part  with  a  constancy, 
though  reward  of  our  constancy  be  distant, 
There  are  some  evils  of  life,  v/hich  equally 
aflfect  prince  and  people.  Purity  has  its  seat 
in  the  heart:  but  extends  its  influence  over 
BO  much  of  outward  conduct,  as  to  form  the 
great  and  material  part  of  a  character.  At 
worst,  I  could  but  incur  a  gentle  reprimand. 
The  profligate  man  is  seldom  or  never  found 
to  be  the  good  husband,  the  good  father,  oi 
the  beneficent  neighbour. 

fHe  has  been  much  censured  for  paying  a 
little  attention  to  his  business.  So  bold  a 
breach  of  order,  called  for  little  severity  in 
punishing  the  offender. 

*  The  is  used  before  an  tn(2tvt<2tta/  representing  the  whole  of  its  spfr* 
oies  when  compared  with  another  individual  representing  another  spe- 
cies; thus,  The  do^T  is  a  more  grateful  animal  than  the  cat;  t.  e.  Ail 
dogs  are  more  grateful  than  cats. 

t  A  nice  distinction  of  the  sense  is  sometimes  made  by  the  use  or 
ominion  of  the  article  a.  If  I  say,  he  behaved  with  a  little  reverence ; 
I  praise  him  a  little.  If  I  say,  he  behaved  with  little  reverence;  I 
blame  him. 
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An  MpiiSf  or  oniisBion  of  some  words,  is  frequently  ad- 
mitted. Thus,  instead  of  saying,  He  was  a  learned  man,  he 
was  a  vii«  man,  and  he  was  a  good  man ;  we  say,  He  was 
a  learKcdf  witCt  and  good  man. 

A  house  and  a  garden.  The  laws  of  God, 
and  the  laws  of  man.  Avarice  and  cunning 
may  acquire  an  estate :  but  avarice  and  cun- 
ning cannot  gain  friends.  His  crimes  had 
bi'ought  him  into  extreme  distress,  and  ex- 
treme perplexity.  Ho  has  an  affectionate 
brother  and  an  affectionate  sister.  By  pre- 
sumption, and  by  vanity,  we  provoke  enmity, 
and  we  incur  contempt.  Genuine  virtue  sup- 
poses our  benevolence  to  be  strengthened  and 
to  be  confirmed  by  principle,  lie  is  tem- 
perate, he  is  disinterested,  he  is  benevolent. 
Perseverance  in  laudable  pursuits,  will  reward 
all  our  toils,  and  vill  produce  effects  beyond 
our  calculation.  We  often  commend  inipru- 
Jently,  as  well  as  censure  imprudently.  Des- 
titute of  principle,  he  regarded  neither  his 
family  nor  his  friends,  nor  his  reputation.  He 
insulted  every  man  and  every  woman  in  thie 
company.  The  temper  of  him  who  is  always 
in  the  bustle  of  the  world  will  be  often  ruffled 
and  will  be  often  disturbed. 

*He  regards  his  word,  but  thou  dost  not 
regard  it.  They  must  be  punished,  and  they 
shall  be  punished.  We  succeeded,  but  they 
did  not  succeed. 


*  The  auxiliaries  of  the  compound  tenses  are  often  used  alcme ; 
We  hare  done  it,  but  thou  hast  not ;  t.  e.  thou  host  not  dots  it 
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UT 


An  Mipitj  i$  not  allowable  when  it  would  oheewre  th§ 
mntence^  weaken  ite  force^  or  be  attended  mth  an  impropri- 
eiy;  for  example  /'We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  ietUty 
ikai  we  have  seen/'  Bhoufd  be,  We  speak  that  which  we  do 
Ynow,  and  teatify  that  which  wo  have  seen. 

EXEROISES. 

*A  noble  spirit  disdaineth  the  malice  Ox 
fortune ;  his  greatness  of  soul  is  not  to  be  cast 
down.  A  house  andf  orchard.  A  horse  and  ass. 
A  learned  and  amiable  young  man.  I  gladly 
dhunned  who  gladly  fled  from  me.  A  taste 
ior  useful  knowledge  will  provide  for  us  a  great 
and  noble  entertainment  when  others  leave  us. 
They  enjoy  alo  a  free  constitution  and  laws. 
The  captain  had  several  men  died  in  his  ship 
of  the  scurvy.  I  must,  however,  be  so  candid 
to  own  I  have  been  mistaken.  The  sacrifices 
of  virtue  will  not  only  be  rewarded  hereafter, 
but  recompensed  even  in  this  life.  Oh,  Piety  1 
Virtue!  how  insensible  have  I  been  to  thy 
charms  !  That  is  a  property  most  men  have, 
or, at  least  may  attain.  There  is  nothing  men 
are  more  deficient  in,  than  knowing  their  own 
characters.  Why  do  ye  that  which  is  not 
lawful  to  do  on  the  Sabbath  duys?  Neither  has 
he,  nor  any  other  persons,  suspected  so  much 
dissimulation. 


*  A  noble  spirit  disdaineth,  &c.,  should  be,  ^  man  of  a  noble  spirit 
disdaineth,  &c.  This  will  render  the  sentence  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  grammar  and  with  common  sense :  to  talk  of  the  aoul  of  a  jjftrti 
is  ridiculous. 

t  The  article  being  once  expressed,  the  repetition  of  it  becomes  nD» 
necessary,  except  when  a  different  form  of  it  is  requisite ;  asi  A  house 
and  an  orchard ;  and  when  some  peculiar  emphasis  requires  a  repeti> 
tioDy  §Mf  Not  only  th§  yfm.  but  the  day  and  (Ae  noui'  were  appointeo.  • 
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CONSTRUCTION 

The  four  following  lines  are  construed  bj  way  of  example. 
Hiej  were  parsed  at  page  64.  Tbey  ai'e  construed  here, 
because  the  pupil  dioiud  now  l>e  able  to  apply  the  Rules 
of  Syntax. 

Oh !  how  stupendous  was  the  power 

That  raised  me  with  a  word ; 
And*  every  day  and  every  hour, 
I  lean  upon,  the  Lord. 

ffoto  stupendous,  adverbs  are  for  the  most  part  placp'. 
before  adjectives,  <fec.  A  power  is  understood  thus,  stu- 
pendous a  poweVyj  an  adjective  agrees  with  a  noun — A 
power,  the  article  a  is  used  before  nouns  in  the  singular 
number  only — the  power,  the  is  used  before  nouns  in  both 
numbers — the  power  was,  a  verb  agrees  with  its  nominative 
— the  power  that,  the  relative  agrees  with  its  antecedent 
Ac.  That  raised,  a  verb  agrees  with  its  nom. — Haised  me 
an  active  verb  governs  the  objective  case —  With  a  word 
prepositions  govern  the  objective — A  word,  A  is  used  before 
nouns  in  the  singular,  &c,  (During  is  understood)  during 
every  day,  prepositions  govern  the  objective  case — Every 
day,  an  adjective  agrees  with  a  noun — Day  and  hour,  con> 
junctions  couple  the  same  cases  of  nouns  and  pionouns ;  for 
hour  is  governed  by  during  understood  again — Every  hour, 
an  adjective  agrees,  <fec. — I  lean,  a  verl  agrees  with  its 
nominative — Upon,  the  Lord,  prepositions  govern  the  objec- 
tive case. 

The  possessive  pronouns,  'ny,  thy,  his,  her,  our,  your, 
their,  and  its,  must  be  consti  ued  exactly  like  nouns  in  the 
possessive  case,  for  a  pronoun  is  an  exact  respmblance  of  a 
noun  in  every  thing  but  one ;  namely,  it  will  not  admit  of 
an  adjective  before  it  like  a  noun.  Bis  is  equal  to  John*s, 
and  her  to  Ann*s,  and  their  to  the  men^s,  in  the  following 
sentences :  • 

John  lost  his  gloves,  1.  e.  John  lost  John*s  gloves. — Ann 
found  her  book,  i.  e.  Aim  found  Ann^-^  book.  The  men  took 
oflf  their  hats,  i.  e.  The  men  took  off  the  mc?i'«  hats.  The 
garden  is  productive,  and  its  fruit  is  good,  I  e.  the  garden^s 
fruit.  In  all  these  cases,  and 'in  such  phrases  as,  my  house — 
thy  field — our  lands — your  estates — their  property — whose 
horse, — the  rule  is,  "  When  two  nouns  come  together,  signi* 
fying  different  things,  the  first  is  put  in  the  possessive  case." 

'  *  It  is  impossible  to  construe  bnd  grammar.  And  here  is  so  yer; 
vagiiuly  usudt  tliut  Uie  rule,  *' Coujutictiuui  couple  the  saino  muudt 
ftuU  louses  of  verbs,  and  Uio  sumo  cases  of  douds  and  prtmuuiis,* 
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PEOMISCUOUS  EXERCISES 

^  ON  THB 

RULES  OF  SYNTAX. 

John  writes  pretty.  Come  here,  James. 
Where  are  you  going,  Thomas?  I  shall 
never  do  so  no  more.  The  train  of  our  ideas 
are  often  interrupted.  Was  you  present  at 
last  meeting?  He  need  not  be  in  so  much 
haste.  He  dare  not  act  otherwise  than  he 
does.  Him  whom  they  seek  is  in  the  house. 
George  or  I  is  the  person.  He  or  they  is^^ 
much  to  be  blamed.-  The  troop  consist  of 
fifty  men.    Those  set  of  books  was  a  valuable 

S resent.  A  pillar  sixty  foot  high.  His  c6ii-  ^ 
uct  evinced  the  most  extreme  vanity.  These  ^^' 
ti'ees  are  remarkable  tall.  He  acted  bolder 
than  was  expected.  This  is  he  who  I  gave^ 
the  book  to.  Eliza  always  appears  amiably. 
She  goes  there  to-morrow.  From  whence 
came  they  ?  Who  do  you  lodge  with  now  ?' 
He  was  bom  at  London,  but  he  died  in  Bath. 
If  he  be  sincere  I  am  satisfied.  Her  father- 
and  her  were  at  church.  The  master  request- 
ed him  and  I  to  read  more  distinctly.  It  is 
no  more  but  his  due.  Flatterers  natter  as 
long,  and  no  longer  than  they  have  expecta- 
tions of  gain.  John  told  the  same  story  as 
you  told.  This  is  the  largest  tree  which  I 
have  ever  seen. 


w*U  not  apply  in  this  passage.     From  the  sense,  it  is  evident  that  Jind^ 
should  be  I'isa,  meaning  not  only  so^  but — every  day,  &c. 

t  Or,  how  stupendous  the  power  was^  but  it  Is  certainly  better  to  snp* 
ply  a  power  thus;  O  how  Btupeudous  a  power  was  the  power  thai* 
raised  me  with  a  word. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 


Let  he  and  I  read  the  next  chapter.  She  is 
free  of  pain.  Those  sort  of  deahngs  are  un- 
just. David  the  son  of  Jesse  was  the  youngest 
of  his  brothers.  You  was  very  kind  to  him, 
he  said.  Well,  says  I,  what  does  thou  think 
of  him  now?  James  is  one  of  those  boys  that 
was  kept  in  at  school,  for  bad  behaviour. 
Thou,  James,  did  deny  the  deed.  Neither 
good  nor  evil  come  of  themselves.  We  need 
not  to  bB  afi-aid.  He  expected  to  have  gained 
more  by  the  bargain.  You  should  drink 
plenty  of  goat  milk.  It  was  him  who  spoke 
first.  Do  you  like  ass  milk  ?  Is  it  me  that 
you  mean  ?  Who  did  you  buy  your  grammar 
from  ?  If  one  takes  a  wrong  method  at  first 
setting  out,  it  will  lead  them  astray.  Neither 
man  nor  woman  were  present.  I  am  more 
taller  than  you.  She  is  the  same  lady  who 
sang  so  sweetly.  After  the  most  straitest 
sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee.  Is 
not  thy  wickedness  great  ?  and  thine  iniquities 
infinite  ?  There  was  more  sophists  than  one. 
If  a  person  have  lived  twenty  or  thirty  yeai'S, 
he  should  have  some  experience.  If  this  were 
his  meaning,  the  prediction  has  failed.  Fidel- 
ity and  truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  justice, 
itis  associates  in  wickedness  will  not  fail  to 
mark  the  alteration  of  his  conduct.  Thy  rod 
wid  thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 
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And  when  they  had  lift  up  their  eyes,  they 
saw  no  man 'save  Jesus  only.  Strive  not  with 
a  man  without  cause,  if  he  have  done  thee  no 
harm.  I  wrote  to,  and  cautioned  the  captain 
ftgainst  it.  Now  both  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees  had  given  a  commandment,  that  if 
any  man  knew  where  he  were,  he  should  show 
it,  that  they  might  take  him.  The  girl  her 
book  is  torn  in  pieces.  It  is  not  me  who  he  is 
in  love  with.  He  which  commands  himself, 
commands  the  whole  world.  Nothing  is  more 
lovelier  than  virtue. 

The  peoples  happiness  is  the  statesmans 
honour.  Changed  to  a  worser  shape  thou 
canst  not  be.  I  have'  drunk  no  spirituous  li- 
quors this  six  years.  He  is  taller  than  me, 
but  I  am  stronger  than  him.  Solid  peace  and 
contentment  consists  neither  in  beauty  or 
riches,  but  in  the  favour  of  God.  After  who 
is  the  King  of  Israel  come  out  ?  The  recipro- 
cations of  love  and  friendship  between  he  and 
I,  have  been  many  and  sincere.  Abuse  of 
mercies  ripen  us  for  judgment.  Peter  and 
John  is  not  at  school  to-day.  Three  of  them 
was  taken  into  custody.  To  study  diligently, 
and  behave  genteely,  is  commendable.  The 
enemies  who  we  have  most  to  fear  are  those 
of  our  own  hearts.  Eegulus  was  reckoned 
the  most  consummate  warrior  that  Rome  could 
then  produce.  Suppose  life  never  so  long,  fresh 
actessions  of  knowledge  may  still  be  made. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXEROISEa 


Surely  ihou  who  reads  so  much  in  tho 
Bible,  can  tell  me  what  became  of  Elijah, 
If  either  the  master  nor  the  scholara  is  readmg. 
Trust  not  him,  whom,  you  know,  is  dishonest. 
I  love  no  interests  but  that  of  truth  and  virtue. « 
Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
heart  are  evil  continually.  No  one  can  be 
blamed  for  taking  due  care  of  their  health. 
They  crucified  him,  and  two  others  with  him, 
m  either  side  one,  and  Jesus  in  the  midst. 

I  have  read  Popes  Homer,  and  Drydens 
Yirgil.  He  that  is  diligent  you  should  com- 
mend. There  was  an  earthquake  which  made 
the  earth  to  tremble.  And  God  said  to  Solo- 
mon, Wisdom  and  knowledge  is  granted  unto 
thee,  &c.  I  cannot  commend  him  for  justify- 
ing hisself  when  he  knows  that  his  conduct 
was  so  very  improper.  He  was  very  much 
made  on  at  school.  Though  he  were  a  son, 
vet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which 
he  suffered.  If  he  is  alone  tell  him  the  news ; 
but  if  there  is  any  body  with  him,  do  not  tell 
him.  They  ride  faster  than  us.  Though  the 
measure  be  mysterious,  it  is  worthy  of  atten 
tion.  If  he  does  but  approve  my  endeavours, 
it  will  be  an  ample  reward.  Was  it  him  who 
came  last  ?    Yes,  it  was  him. 

For  ever  in  this  humble  cell. 

Let  thee  and  I,  my  fair  one,  dwell. 
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Every  man  should  act  suitable  to  his  cha- 
racter and  station  in  life.  His  arguments 
were  exceeding  clear.  I  only  spoke  throe 
words  on  that  subject.  The  ant  and  the  bee 
sets  a  ^ood  example  before  dronish  boys. 
Neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to 
come.  Evil  communications  corrupts  good 
manners.  Hannibal  was  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  whom  the  world  ever  saw.  Tie  mid- 
dle station  of  life  seems  to  be  the  most  advan- 
taff(^ously  situated  for  gaining  of  wisdom. 

These  are  the  rules  of  grammar,  by  the  ob- 
serving which  you  may  avoid  mistakes.  The 
king  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  a  duke. 
3U!y  exercises  are  not  well  wrote,  I  do  not  hold 
my  pen  well.  Grammar  teacnes  us  to  speak 
proper.  She  accused  her  companion  for  hav- 
ing betrayed  her.  I  will  not  dissent  with  her. 
Nothing  shall  make  me  swei*ve  out  of  the  path 
of  duty  and  honour.  Who  shall  I  give  it  to? 
Who  are  you  looking  for?  It  is  a  diminution 
to,  Qr  a  derogation  of  their  judgment.  It  fell 
into  their  notice  or  cognizance.  She  values 
herself  for  her  fortune.  That  is  a  book  which 
I  am  much  pleased  with.  I  have  been  to  see 
the  coronation,  and  a  fine  sight  it  was.  That 
picture  of  the  emperor's  is  a  very  exact  re- 
semblance of  him.  Every  thing  that  we  here 
enjoy,  change,  decay,  and  come  to  an  end.  I< 
is  not  him  tney  blame  po  much. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXEROISEa 

i^o  people  ha°  more  faults  than  they  that 
pretend  to  have  none.  The  laws  of  Draco  is 
said  to  have  been  wrote  with  blood.  It  is  so 
dear,  or  so  obvious,  as  I  need  not  explain  it. 
She  taught  him  and  I  to  read.  The  more 
greater  a  bad  man's  accomplishments  are,  the 
more  dangerous  he  is  to  society,  and  the  more 
less  fit  for  a  companion.  Eacn  has  their  own 
faults,  and  every  one  should  endeavour  to  cor- 
rect their  own.  Let  your  promises  be  few, 
and  such  that  you  can  perform. 

His  being  at  enmity  with  Caesar  and  Anto- 
ny were  the  cause  of  perpetual  discord.  Theii* 
being  forced  to  their  books  in  an  age  at  enmi- 
ty with  all  restraint,  have  been  the  reason  why 
many  have  hated  books  all  their  lives.  There 
was  a  coffee-house  at  that  end  of  the  town,  in 
which  several  gentlemen  used  to  meet  of  an 
evening.  Do  not  despise  the  state  of  the  poor, 
lest  it  Decomes  your  own  condition.  It  was 
his  duty  to  have  intei'posed  his  authority  in  an 
affair  of  so  much  importance.  He  spent  his 
whole  life  in  the  doing  good.  Every  gentle- 
man who  frequented  the  house,  and  convei-sed 
with  the  erectors  of  this  occasional  club,  were 
invited  to  pass  an  evening  when  they  thought 
fit.  The  winter  has  not  been  so  severe  as  we 
expected  it  to  have  been.  The  rest  (of  the 
stars)  in  circuit  walls  this  universe.  Sir,  if 
thou  have  borne  him  hence,  tell  me  where 
thou  hast  laid  him 
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A  lampoon,  or  a  satire,  does  not  carry  in 
them  robbery  or  murder.  She  and  you  were 
not  mistaken  in  her  conjectures.  My  sister 
and  I,  as  well  as  my  brother,  are  employed  in 
their  respective  occupations.  lie  repents  him 
of  that  indiscreet  action.  It  was  me,  and  not 
him,  that  wrote  it.  Art  thou  him  ?  I  shall 
take  care  that  no  one  shall  sufler  no  injury. 
I  am  a  man  who  approves  of  wholesome  dis- 
cipline, and  who  recommend  it  to  others ;  but 
I  am  not  a  person  who  promotes  severity,  or 
who  object  to  mild  and  generous  treatment. 
This  Jackanapes  has  hit  me  in  a  right  place 
^.nough.  Prospe^nty,  as  truly  asserted  by 
Seneca,  it  very  much  obstructs  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves.  To  do  to  others  as  we  would 
that  they  should  do  to  us,  it  is  our  duty.  This 
grammar  was  purchased  at  Ogle's  the  book- 
seller's.   The  Council  was  not  unanimous. 

Who  spilt  the  ink  upon  the  table  ?  Him. 
Who  lost  this  book?  Me.  Whose  pen  is 
this  ?  Johns.  There  is  in  fact  no  impersonal 
verbs  in  any  language.  And  he  spitted  on  the 
ground,  and  anointed  his  eyes.  Had  I  nevei 
seen  ye,  I  had  never  known  ye.  The  ship 
Mary  and  Ann  were  restored  to  their  owners. 
If  we  consult  the  improvement  of  mind,  or 
the  health  of  body,  it  is  well  known  exercise 
is  the  great  instrument  for  promoting  both. 
A  man  may  see  a  metaphor  or  an  allegory 
in  a  picture,  as  well  as  read  them  in  a  do* 
scription. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

I  had  no  sooner  placed  her  at  my  right 
*  hand,  by  the  fire,  but  she  opened  to  me 
the  reason  of  her  visit.  A  prudent  wife, 
she  shall  be  blessed.  The  house  you  speak 
of,  it  cost  me  five  hundred  pounds.  Did  I 
not  tell  thee,  O  thee  infamous  wretch !  that 
thou  wouldst  bring  me  to  ruin  ?  Not  only 
the  counsel's  and  attorney's,  but  the  judge's 
opinion  also  favoured  his  cause.  It  was 
the  men's,  women's,  and  children's  lot,  to 
sutfpT  great  calamities.  That  is  the  eldest 
sou  of  the  Kiiig  of  England's.  Lord  Fever- 
sl*am's  the  general's  tent.  This  palace  had 
been  the  grand  Sultan's  Mahomet's:  They 
did  not  every  man  cast  away  the  abomination 
of  their  eyes. 

*  I  am  purposed.  He  is  arrived.  They 
^vere  deserted  from  their  regiment.  Whose 
'sjTorks  are  these  ?  They  are  Cicero,  the  most 
eloquent  of  men's.  The  mighty  rivals  are 
now  at  length  agreed.  The  time  of.  William 
making  the  experiment,  at  length  arrived. 
If  we  alter  the  situation  of  any  of  the  words, 
we  shall  presently  be  sensible  of  the  melody 
Buffering.  This  picture  of  the  king's  does  not 
much  resemble  him.  These  pictures  of  the 
king  were  sent  to  him  from  Italy.  He  who 
committed  the  offence,  thou  should'st  correct, 
not  I,  who  am  innocent. 


*  Rale.  It  ia  improper  to  use  a  nenter  verb  in  the  passive  form. 
Thus,  1  am  purposed— He  is  arrived— should  be,  I  have  porpojed— He 
Jka«  arrived. 

''roin  this  rule  there  are  a  number  of  exceptions ;  for  it  id  allowable 
to  MY)  He  t«  com<\    She  is  gone«  &c. 
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But  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  called 
Didymus,  was  not  with  them  when  Jesus 
came.  I  offer  observations,  that  a  long  and 
checquered  pilgrimage  have  enabled  me  to 
make  on  man.  After  I  visited  Europe,  I 
returned  to  America.  Clelia  is  a  vain  wo- 
man, whom,  if  we  do  not  flatter,  she  will 
be  disgusted.  In  his  conduct  was  treachery, 
and  in  his  words  faithless  professions.  The 
orators  did  not  forget  to  enlarge  themselves 
on  so  popular  a  subject.  He  acted  conforma- 
ble with  his  instructions,  and  cannot  be  cen- 
sured justly. 

3 'o  person  could  speak  stronger  on  this 
subject,  nor  behave  nobler,  than  our  young 
advocate,  for  the  cause  of  toleration.  They 
were  studious  to  ingratiate  with  those  who 
it  was  dishonourable  to  favour.  The  house 
jframed  a  remonstrance,  where  they  spoke 
with  great  freedom  of  the  king's  prerogative. 
Neither  flatter  or  contemn  the  rich  or  the 
great.  Many  would  exchange  gladly  their 
honours,  beauty,  and  riches,  for  that,  more 
quiet  and  humbler  station,  which  thou  art 
now  dissatisfied  with.  High  hopes,  and  florid 
views,  is»a  great  enemy  to  tranquillity.  Many 
persons  will  not  believe  but  what  they  are 
Ireo  from  prejudices.  I  will  lay  me  down 
in  peace,  and  take  my  rest.  This  word  I 
have  only  found  in  Spenser.  The  king  be- 
ing apprized  of  the  conspiracy,  he  fled  from 
Jerusalem. 
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A  too  great  variety  of  studies  dissipate  and 
weaken  the  mind,  j^ames  was  resolved  to  not 
ndulge  himself  in  such  a  cruel  amusement, 
rhey  admired  the  countryman's,  as  they  called 
nim,  candour  and  uprightness.  The  plea- 
sure or  pain  of  one  passion  differ  from  those 
of  another.  The  court  of  Spain,  who  gave 
the  order,  were  not  aware  of  the  consequen- 
ces. There  was  much  spoke  and  wrote  on 
each  side  of  the  question ;  but  I  have  chose 
to  suspend  my  decision. 

Religion  raises  men  above  themselves ; 
irreligion  sinks  them  beneath  the  brutes ; 
that  binds  them  down  to  a  poor  pitiable 
speck  of  perishable  earth ;  this  opens  for 
them  a  prospect  to  the  skies.  Temperance 
and  exercise,  howsoever  little  they  may  be 
regarded,  they  are  the  best  ineans  of  pre- 
serving health ..  To  despise  others  on  account 
of  their  poverty,  or  to  value  ourselves  for 
our  wealth,  are  dispositions  highly  culpa- 
ble. This  task  was  the  easier  performed, 
from  the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  engaged 
in  it.  These  counsels  were  the  dictates  of 
virtue,  and  the  dictates  of  true  honour.  As 
his  misfortunes  were  the  fruit  of  his  own 
obstinacy,  a  few  persons  pitied  him.*  And 
they  were  judged  every  man  according  to 
their  works.  Kiches  is  the  bane  of  human 
happiness.  I  wrote  to  my  brother  before  I 
received  his  letter. 
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WTien  Garrick  appeared,  Peter  was  foi 
a/vne  time  in  doubt  whether  it  could  bo  him 
or  not.  Are  you  living  contented  in  spiri- 
tur  1  darkness  ?  The  company  was  very 
n^<nerou8.  Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity 
li57e  fellowship  with  thee,  which  frameth 
nr.>ichief  by  a  law?  Where  is  the  security 
tb'.t  evil  habits  will  be  ever  broken?  They 
er  h  bring  materials  to  the  place.  Nor  let 
11'  comforter  delight  my  ear.  She  was  six 
yt  TS  older  than  him.  They  were  obliged  to 
CO  tribute  more  than  us.  The  Barons  had 
lit  je  more  to  rely  on,  besides  the  power  of 
th  Jr  families.  The  sewers  (shores)  must  be 
kept  so  clear,  as  the  water  may  run  away. 
Such  among  us  who  follow  that  profession. 
No  body  is  so  sanguine  to  hope  for  it.  She 
behaved  unkinder  than  I  expected.  Agree- 
able to  your  request  I  send  this  letter.  She 
is  exceeding^  fair.  Thomas  is  not  as  docile  as 
his  sister.  There  was  no  other  book  but  this. 
He  died  by  a  fever.  Among  whom  was  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James 
My  sister  and  I  waited  till  they  were  called. 
The  army  were  drawn  up  in  haste.  The 
public  is  respectfully  informed,  that,  &c.  The 
friends  and  amusements  which  he  preferred 
corri;pted  his  morals.  Each  must  answer  for 
themselves.  Henry,  though  at  first  he  showed 
an  unwillingness,  yet  afterwards  he  granted 
his  request. 
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Him  and  her  live  very  happily  together. 
She  invited  Jane  and  I  to  see  her  new  dress. 
She  uttered  such  cries  that  pierced  the  heart 
of  every  one  who  heard  them.  Maria  is  not 
as  clever  as  her  sister  Ann.  Though  he  pro- 
mises ever  so  solemnly,  I  will  not  believe  him. 
The  full  moon  was  no  sooner  up,  in  all  its 
brightness,  but  he  opened  to  them  the  gate  of 
paradise.  It  rendered  the  progress  very  slow 
of  the  new  invention.  This  bodk  is  Thomas', 
that  is  James'.  Socrates's  wisdom  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  a  conversation.  Fare  thee 
well,  James.  Who,  who  has  the  judgement 
of  a  man,  would  have  drawn  such  an  infer- 
ence ?  George  was  the  most  diligent  scholar 
whom  I  ever  knew.  I  have  observed  some 
children  to  use  deceit.  He  durst  not  to  dis- 
please his  master.  The  hopeless  delinquents 
might,  each  in  their  turn,  adopt  the  expostu- 
latory  language  of  Job.  Several  rf  our  En- 
glish words,  some  centuries  ago,  had  different 
meanings  to  those  they  have  now.  And  I 
was  afraid,  and  went  and  hid  thy  talent  in  the 
earth ;  lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is  thine.  With 
this  booty,  he  made  off  to  a  distant'  part  of 
the  country,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  neither  he  nor  his  master  were  known. 
Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the 
glory.*    I  have  been  at  London. 


*  Rhetoriealiy  considered,  *' Thine  is,*^  &c.,  is  an  expression  prefera- 
ble to  the  (Ktlinarjr  grammatical  constructioni  *^  Thine  are.'' 
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Which  of  the  two  masters,  says  Seneca, 
shall  wo  most  esteem  ?  He  who  strives  to 
correct  his  scholars  by  prudent  advice  and 
nlotives  of  honour,  or  another  who  will  lash 
them  severely  for  not  repeating  tlieir  lessons 
as  they  ousjht !  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  it 
maketh  rich,  and  he  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it. 
For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  ac- 
cepted according  to  that  a  man  hatli,  and 
not  according  to  that  he  hath  not.  If  a 
brother  or  a  sister  be  naked  and  destitute  of 
daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them, 
Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled ; 
notwithstanding  if  ye  give  them  not  those 
things  which  are  needful  to  the  body,  what 
doth  at  profit  ? 

But  she  always  behaved  with  great  seve- 
rity to  her  maids ;  and  if  any  of  them  were 
negligent  of  their  duty,  or  made  a  slip  in 
their  conduct,  nothing  would  serve  her  but 
burying  the  poor  girls  alive.  He  had  no 
master  to  instruct  him ;  he  had  read  nothing 
but  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
and  had  received  no  lessons  from  the  Socra- 
tes's,"^  the  Plato's  and  the  Confucius's  of  the 
age.  They  that  honour  me,  I  will  honour. 
For  the  poor  always  ye  have  with  you. 


til 

I 


prefera* 


•  The  Potsetrive  ease  most  not  be  used  for  the  plural  number.  In 
this  quotation  from  Baron  llaller's  letters  to  his  Daut^httr^  the  proper 
names  rtiould  have  been  pluralized  like  common  nouiM ;  tbui)  From 
th«  8tcraU9e$y  the  Platoes^  and  the  Confuciusea  of  the  age. 
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The  first  Christians  of  the  gentile  world 

made  a  simple  and  entire  transition  from  a 

state  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  that  of  entire 

ignorance,  to  the  Christianity  of  the  How  Tes- 

"  tament.  ♦ 

And  he  said  unto  Gideon,  every  one  thai 
lappeth  of  the  water  with  his  tongue,  as  a  dow 
lappeth,  him  shalt  thou  set  by  himself.  \ 

The  duke  had  not  behaved  with  that  loyalty 
as  was  expected. 

Milton  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what  it  was 
that  nature  had  bestowed,  upon  him  more 
bountifully  than  upon  others. 

And  on  the  mori'ow,  because  he  would 
have  known  the  certainty  wherefore  he  was 
accused*  by  the  Jews,  he  loosed  him  from  his 
b^^nds. 

Here  rages  force,  here  tremble  flight  and  fear, 
Here  stormed  contentioD,  and  here  fury  frowned. 

The  Cretan  Javelin  reached  him  from  afar, 

And  pierced  his  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  car.  ( 

y 

'Not  is  it  then  a  welcome  guest,  affording  onh 
an  uneasy  sensation,  and  brings  always  witl 
it  a  mixture  of  concern  and  compassion. 

He  onlyf  promised  me  a  loan  of  the  book 
for  two  days.  I  was  once  thinking  to  have 
written  a  poem. 


*  Aeeutt  requires  of  before  the  erinuj  and  bp  before  the  ptraon 
■eeufling. 

fThit  sentence  expresses  one  meaning  as  it  stands.  It  may  bo 
made  to  express  other  four  by  placing  otUf  after  mt^  or  ioan^  or  book^ 
Qraay#. 
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A  very  siow  cnild  will  often  be  found  to 
get  lessons  by  heart  as  soon  as,  nay  some- 
times sooner,  than  one  who  is  ten  times  as 
intelligent. 

It  is  then  from  a  cultivation  of  the  percep- 
tive faculties,  that  we  only  can  attain  those 
powers  of  conception  which  are  essential  to 
taste. 

No  man  is  fit  for  free  conversation  for  the 
inquiry  after  truth,  if  he  be  exceedingly  re- 
served ;  if  he  be  haughty  and  proud  of  hia 
knowledge ;  if  he  be  positive  and  dogmatical 
in  his  opinions ;  if  he  be  one  who  always 
affects  to  outshine  all  the  company ;  if  he  be 
fretful  and  peevish ;  if  he  afiect  wit,  and  is 
full  of  puns,  or  quirks,  or  quibbles. 

Conversation  is  the  business,  and  let  every 
one  that  please  add  their  opinion  freely. 

The  mean  suspicious  wretch  whose  bolted  door 
Ne'er  moved  in  duty  to  the  wandermg  poor ; 
With  him  I  left  the  cup  tO' teach  his  mind, 
Ttiat  heaven  can  bless  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 

There  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in 
the  mind  of  man,  but  there  is  none  so  useful 
as  discretion. 

Mr.  Locke  having  been  introduced  oy  Lord 
Shaftesbury  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Lord  Halifax,  these  three  noblemen,  instead 
of  conversing  with  the  philosopher  on  literary 
Bubiect8|  in  a  very  short* time  sat  down  to 
caroB, 
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Sad  Arrangement. 

It  is  your  light  fantastic  fools,  who  have 
neither  heads  nor  hearts,  in  both  sexes,  who, 
by  dressing  their  bodies  out  of  all  shape, 
render  themselves  ridicalous  and  contempti- 
ble. 

And  how  can  brethren  hope  to  partaiie  ot 
&eir  parent's  blessing  that  curse  each  other. 

The  superiority  of  others  over  us,  though 
in  trivial  concerns,  never  fails  to  mortify  our 
vanity,  and  give  us  vexation,  as  Nicole  admira- 
Ny  observes. 

likewise  also  the  chief  priests,  mocking, 
gaid  amongst  themselves,  with  the  scribes,  He 
saved  others ;  himself  he  cannot  save. 

Noah,  for  his  godliness,  and  his  femily, 
were  the  only  persons  preserved  from  *;he 
flood. 

It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  of  a  very 
refined  age,  the  wonderful  civilities  that  have 
passed  between,  the  nation  of  authors,  and 
that  of  readers. 

And  they  said  among  themselves,  who  shall 
roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre  ?  And  when  they  had  looked,  they 
saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away :  for  it 
was  very  great. 

A  great  stone  that  I  happened  to  find,  after 
I  long  search,  by  the  sea-shore,  served  me  for 
cm  anchor. 

It  is  true  what  he  says,  but  \t  is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  point. 
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Bad  Arrangement.* 
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The  senate  of  Rome  ordered  that  no  part  of 
it  should  be  rebuilt ;  it  was  demolished  to  the 
ground,  so  that  travellers  are  unable  to  say 
where  Carthage  stood  at  this  day. 

Thus  ended  the  war  with  Antiochus,  twelve 
years  after  the  second  Punic  war,  and  two 
after  it  had  been  begun. 

Upon  the  death  of  Claudius,  the  young  Em- 
peror, Nero,  pronounced  his  funeral  oration, 
and  he  was  canonized  among  the.  gods,  who 
scarcely  deserved  the  name  ol  a  man. 

Galerius  abated  much  of  his  severities 
against  the  Christians  on  hh  death-bed,  and 
revoked  those  edicts  which  he  had  formerly 
^published,  tending  to  their  pereecution,  a  little 
before  his  death. 

The  first  care  of  Aurelius  was  to  marry  his 
daughter  Lucilla  once  more  to  Claudius  rom- 
pelanns,  a  man  of  moderate  fortune,  &c. 

But  at  length,  having  made  his  guards  ac- 
complices in  their  design,  they  set  upon  Maxi- 
min  while  he  elept  at  noon  in  his  tent,  and  slew 
both  him  and  his  son,  whom  he  had  made  his 
partner  in  the  empire,  without  any  opposition. 

Aurelian  defeased  the  Marcomanni,  a  fierce 
and  terrible  nation  of  Germany,  that  had  in- 
vaded Italy,  in  three  several  engagements. 


*  The  exercises  on  this  page  are  all  extracted  from  the  octavo  editloi 
of  Goldsmith^B  Roman  History,  from  which  many  more  might  be  got. 
It  is  amaziug  how  many  miatakes  even  our  most  popular  authm*  hay 
'made. 
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AMBIGUITY. 
You  suppose  him  younger  than  I. 

This  may  mean,  either  that  you  euppose  him  yaiinger 
than  I  am,  or  that  you  suppose  him  to  be  younger  than  I 
suppose  him  to  be. 

Parmenio  had  served  with  great  fidelity, 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  as  well  as 
himself,  for  whom  he  first  opened  the  way  into 
Asia. 

Here  we  are  apt  to  suppose  the  word  Idmidf  refers  to 
Parmenio,  and  means  that  he  had  not  only  served  Philip, 
but  he  had  served  himself  at  the  same  time.  This  however 
is  not  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  If  we  arrange  it  thus, 
the  meaning'  will  appear.  "  Parmenio  had  not  only  served 
Philip  the  father  of  Alexander  with  great  fidelity,  but  be 
had  served  Alexander  himself  and  was  the  first  that  opened 
the  way  for  him  into  Asia." 

EeHsarius  was  general  of  aU  the  forces  under 
the  emperor  Justinian  the  First,  a  man  of  rare 
valour. 

Who  was  a  man  of  rare  valour  ?  Tlie  emperor  Justinian 
we  should  suppose,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  words ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  it  was  Belisarius,  The  sen- 
tence should  have  stood  thus,  "  Belisarius,  a  man  of  rare 
valour,  was  general  of  all  the  forces  under  the  emperor 
Justinian  the  First." 

« 

Lisias  promised  to  his  father  n^ver  to  aban- 
don his  friends.  • 

Whether  were  they  his  own  friends  or  his  father*  s  whom 
lisias  promised  never  to  abandon  ?  If  bis  own,  it  should 
be,  Lisias  promised  and  said  to  his  father,  I  will  never 
abandon  my  friends.     If  his  father' s,  it  should  be,  Lisias 

Eromised  and  said  to  his  father,  I  will  never  abandon  yowf 
ienda. 
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Tautology ^  or  the  repetition  of  a  thought  or  word  alread/ 
MSlj  expressed,  is  improper. 

EXAMPLES. 

The  t  latter  end  of  that  man  shall  be  podce. 

Whenever  I  try  to  improve,  f  I  always  find  1  can  do  it 

I  saw  it  in  here — I  saw  it  here. 

He  was  f  in  here  yesterday  when  I  spoke  to  him. 

Give  me  both  of  them  books. — Give  me  both  those  booka.* 

They  both  met — They  met. 

I  never  fail  to  read,  whenever  I  can  get  a  book — wlien. 

You  must  return  f  back  immediately. 

First  of  all  I  shall  eay  my  lesson.     First  I  shall  say,  <&& 

Before  I  do  that,  I  must  f  first  finish  this. 

He  plunged  f  down  into  the  water. 

Read  from  here  to  there — from  this  place  to  that. 

Lift  f  up  your  book.     He  mentioned  it  f  (yver  again. 

Tms  was  the  luckiest  accident  of  all  f  others. 

1  ran  after  him  a  little  way;  but  soon  returned  f  back 

again. 
I  cannot  tell  jffor  why  he  did  it. 
Learn  \  from  hence  to  study  the  Scriptures  diligently. 
Where  shall  I  begm  f  from  when  I  read. 
"We  must  do  this  last  \  of  \  all.     Hence^  \  therefore^  I  say. 
I  foimd  nobody  f  else  but  him  there. 
Smoke  ascends  \  up  into  the  clouds. 
We  hastily  descended  f  down  from  the  mountain. 
He  raised  f  tip  his  arm  to  strike  me. 
We  were  f  mutually  friendly  to  each  other. 
It  should  f  ever  be  your  constant  study  to  do  good. 
As  soon  as  I  awoke  I  rose  \  up  and  dressed  mysel£ 
I  leave  town  in  the  f  latter  end  of  July. 

g^g*  Avoid  the  following  vulgar  phrases : — Behoof^  be- 
hest, fell  to  work,  wherewithal,  quoth  he,  do  away,  looff 
Vrinded,  chalked  out,  pop  out,  must  needs,  got  rid  of,  handed 
down,  self-same,  pell  mell,  that's  your  sort,  tip  him  the 

wink,  pitched  upon. Subject  matter  is  a  detestable  phrase. 

^"^auhject. 

t  The  word  immediately  after  the  dagger  is  to  be  •mtttMt,  becauis  11 
Is  tapertaoiv. 
*  Tkeeti  if  the  person  has  them  in  bis  hand. 
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My  every  hope,  should  he 

Frequent  opportunity. 

Who  finds  nim  in  money  ? 

He  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

No  less  than  fifty  persons. 

The  two  first  steps  are  new. 

All  over  the  country. 

Be  that  as  it  will 

About  two  years  back. 

He  was  to  come  as  this  day. 

They  retreated  back. 

It  lays  on  the  table. 

I  turned  them  topsy  tui'vy. 

I  catch'd  it. 

How  does  thee  do  ? 

Overseer  over  his  house. 

Opposite  the  church. 

Provisions  were  plenty. 

A  new  pair  of  gloves. 

A  young  beautiful  woman. 

Where  do  you  come  from  ? 

Where  are  you  going  ? 

For  such  another  fault. 

Of  consequence. 

Having  not  considered  it. 

I  had  rather  not. 

rd  as  lief: 

For  good  and  all. 

This  here  house,  says  I. 

Where  is  it  ?  says  I,  to  him. 

I  propose  to  visit  them. 

He  spoke  contemptibly  of  me. 

It  is  apparent. 

In  its  primary  sense. 

I  heard  them  pro  and  con. 

I  an't  hungry. 

I  want  a  scissors. 

A  new  pair  of  shoes. 

I  saw  him  some  ten  years  ago. 

I  met  in  with  him. 

The  subject  matter. 

I  add  one  more  reason. 


All  my  hopes 

Frequent  opporiunitiea^ 

Who  finds  mm  money  f 

He  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

J^o  fewer  than  fifty  persona 

The/r«^  two  steps  are  new. 

Over  all  the  country. 

Be  that  as  it  may. 

About  two  years  a^o. 

He  was  to  come  this  day. 

They  retreated. 

It  lies  on  the  table. 

I  ove,rset  them, 

I  caught  it. 

How  dost  thou  do  ? 

Overseer  ofhia  house. 

Opposite  to  the  church. ' 

Provisions  virere  plentiful.     • 

A  pair  of  new  gloves. 

A  beautiful  young  woman. 

W7tence  do  you  come  ? 

Whither  are  you  going  f 

For  another  such  fault 

Consequently. 

Not  having  considered  it. 

I  would  rather  not. 

I  would  as  soon. 

Totally  and  completely. 

This  house,  said  I. 

Where  is  it  ?  said  I,  to  him. 

I  purpose  to  visit  them. 

He  spoke  contemptuotisly  of  mt 

It  is  obvioiM. 

In  its  primitive  sense. 

X  heard  both  sides. 

I  am  not  hungry. 

I  want  a  pair  of  sciasorsi 

A  pair  of  new  shoes. 

I  saw  him  ten  years  ag& 

I  met  with  him. 

The  subject. 

I  add  one  reason  mor« 


It  is 
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Do  you  mind  how  many  chapters  are  in  Job  ? — retnember. 
Hi^  public  character  is  undeniable — unexceptionable. 
The  wool  is  cheaper ; — but  the  cloth  is  as  dear  as  ever- 

omit  the  in  both  places. 
They  gained  five  shillings  the  piece  by  it — a  piece. 
It  is  not  worth  a  sixpence — sixpence. 
A  letter  conceived  in  the  following  words — expressed. 
He  is  much  difficulted — at  a  loss^  puzzled. 
He  behaved  in  a  very  gentlemanly  manner — gentlemanlike 
The  poor  boy  was  ill-guided — ill-used. 
There  was  a  great  many  company — much  company. 
He  has  been  misfortuuate — unfortunate. 
A  momentuous  circumstance — momentous. 
You  will  some  day  repent  it— ^otie  day  repent  of  it. 
Severals  were  of  that  opinion — Several,  i.  e.  several  persoDAi 
He  did  it  in  an  overly  manner — in  a  careless. 
He  does  every  thing  pointedly — exactly. 
An  honest  like  man — A  tall  good-looking  man. 
At  the  expiry  of  his  lease — expiration. 
i/ 1  had  ever  so  much  in  my  offer — choice. 
Have  you  any  word  to  your  brother  ? — m^ssag^^ 
The  cock  is  a  noisy  he&st^—fowl. 
Are  you  acquaint  with  him  ? — acquainted. 
Were  you  crying  on  me  ? — calling. 

Direct  your  letters  to  me  at  Mr.  B.%  Edinburgh — AddreUb 
He  and  1  never  cast  out — never  quarrel. 
He  took  a  fever — was  seized  with  a  fever. 
He  was  lost  in  the  river — drowned  (if  the  body  was  got.) 
That  militates  against  your  doctrine — operates. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken — If  I  mistake  not. 
You  may  lay  your  account  with  opposition —  You  may  exptet 
He  proposes  to  buy  an  estate — purposes. 
He  plead  his  own  cause — pleaded 
Have  ye  pleuished  your  house  \— furnished. 
I  shall  notice  a  few  particulars — mention. 
I  think  much  shame — /  am  much  ashamed. 
Will  I  help  you  to  a  bit  of  beef  ?--5Aa//. 
They  wared  their  money  to  advantage — laid  out. 
Will  we  see  you  next  week  ? — Shall. 
She  thinks  long  to  see  him — She  longs  to  see  hinL 
It  is  not  much  worth — Tt  is  not  worth  much. 
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b  h«  going  to  the  school?— to 
school. 

He  has  got  the  cold— a  cold. 

fiay  the  grace— 6'ay  grrace. 

I  canDOt  go  the  d&y— to-day. 

A  four  square  table — A  aquare  table. 

i  )  is  cripple — lame. 

Gtit  my  big  coat— ^reat  coat. 

Hard  dBh— Dried  fish. 

A  novel  fashion — new. 

He  is  too  precipitant— Aa«<^. 

Roasted  cheese—  Toasted. 

I  dinna  ken—/  don't  know. 

Sweet  hutter— Fresh. 

I  have  a  sore  head^-head-ache. 

A  stupenduous  work — stupendous. 

A  tremenduuua  work  —  tremen- 
dous, 

I  got  timous  notice— time/y. 

A  summer's  day — summer  day. 

An  oldish  lady— elderly. 

A  few  broih— Some.* 

I  have  nothing  ado— to  do. 

Ass  milk— ^**'*. 

Take  a  drink— draught. 

A  pair  of  pa.  tridges— .tf  brace. 

Six  horse — horses. 

A  milk  cow — milch. 

Send  mo  a  swatch — pattern. 

He  lays  in  bed  till  nine — lies. 

1  mind  none  of  them  things— tAo««. 

Give  me  them  books— tAe«e. . 

Close  the  door— 5Aut. 

Let  him  be — alone. 

Call  for  James— on.— p.  112,  J.f 

Chap  louder— jTnocA. 

I  find  no  pain— /««/. 

I  mean  to  summons — summon. 

Will!  help  you  ?—SAa//. 

Shall  James  come  again  ?—  Will. 

He  has  a  timber  leg— a  wooden. 

I  a*nt  angry—/  am  not. 

That  there  house— TAat  house. 


Go  and  pull  berries— ^atA«r. 

Pull  roses~P/ucA  ur  gathsr. 

To  harry  a  nest — rob. 

He  begins  to  mako  rich— ^om. 

Mask  the  tea — Infuse. 

I  was  maltreated— t//  used.  ^ 

He  mants  much— *«ammer*. 

r  see'd  him  yesterday — saw. 

A  house  to  let — to  be  let. — K.  p.  86,  U 

Did  you  tell  upon  him'ii^in/orm. 

Come  here— A*i!Aer. 

A  house  to  sell— to  be  sold.—K.  p.  8fi. 

I  knowed  that — knew. 

That  dress  sets  her — becomes. 

She  turned  sick— grew. 

He  is  turned  tall— proton. 

This  here  boy — This  boy.       [sams. 

It  is  equally  the  same— /t  is  tk$ 

It  is  split  trnvf— quite 

That  there  man— TAa<  man. 

What  pretty  it  is! — How. 

His  is  far  neater— mucA. 

That's  no  possible— not. 

I  shall  go  the  morn — to-morrow, 

I  asked  at  him — asked  him. 

Is  your  papa  in  ?— loi'tAtn. 

He  was  married  on — to. 

Come  in  to  the  fire — nearer. 

Take  out  your  glass— ojf. 

I  find  no  fault  to  him— in. 

Cheese   and    bread  —  Bread    ana 

cheese. 
Milk  and  bretid— Bread  and  milk. 
Take  tent— ToAe  care. 
Come,  say  away— Come,  proceed. 
Do  bidding — Be  obedient. 
He  is  a  widow — widower. 
He     stops    there  —  stays,    dwells 

lodges. 
Shall  they  return  soon  1—  Will, 
Will  we  go  home  now?— SAo//. 
He  misguides  his  book — abuses. 
He  donH  do  it  well— doM  not. 


*  Broth  is  always  singular—Powdered  beef  is  beef  sprinkled  with 
•alt,  to  presenre  it  for  a  few  daTS.    SaU  beef  is  beef  properly  seaioiied 


with  salt. 
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ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  UNDER  THE  4te  RULl 

OF  SYNTAX. 

1.  When  and  is  understood,  the  verb  must  be 
plural ;  as,  Wisdom,  happiness,  (and)  virtue,  dw^l 
with  the  golden  mediocrity. 

Some  think,  that  when  two  singular  nouns, 
coupled  with  and,  are  nearly  the  same  in  meaning, 
the  verb  may  be  singular;  as,  Tranquillity  and 
peace  dwells  there.  Ignorance  and  negligence  luis 
produced  this  effect.  This,  however,  is  improper ; 
for  tranquillity  and  peace  are  two  nouns  or  names, 
and  two  make  a  plural ;  therefore  the  verb  should 
be  plural. 

2.  Two  or  more  singular  nouns  coupled  with  and, 
require  a  verb  in  the  singular  number,  when  they 
denote  only  one  person  or  thing;  as,  That  able 
scholar  and  critic  has  been  eminently  useful. 

3.  Many  writers  use  a  plural  noun  after  the 
2d  of  two  numerical  adjectives;  thus.  The  first 
and  second  pages  are  torn.  This  I  think  improper ; 
it  should  rather  be.  The  first  and  second  page,  i.  e. 
the  first  page  and  the  second  page  are  torn : — are, 
perhaps;   because  independently  of     id,  they  are 

both  in  a  torn  state. Oeneraiior^,  hour,  and 

ward  are  singular  in  Exodus  xx.  5,  Matt,  ^a,  5,  Acts 
rii.  10. 

AND  AND  NOT. 

4.  When  wo^is  joined  to  and,  the  negative  clause 
forms  a  parenthesis,  and  does  not  affect  the  con- 
struction of  the  other  clause  or  clauses ;  therefore, 
the  verb  in  the  following  and  similar  sentences 
should  be  singular.  Genuine  piety,  and  not  great 
riches,  makes  a  death-bed  easy ;  i.  e.  Genuine  piety 
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makes  a  death-bed  easy,  and  great  riches  do  not 
tnake  it  easy.  Her  prudence,  not  her  possessions, 
renders  her  an  object  of  desire. 

EVERY,  AND. 

6.  When  the  nouns  coupled  with  and  are  quali- 
fied by  the  distributive  every,  the  verb  should  be 
singular;  as,  Every  man  and  woman  was  aston- 
ished at  her  fortitude.  Every  boy  and  girl  was 
taught  to  read. — See  Rule  27th. 

WITH  AND  AND. 

6.  When  a  singular  noun  has  a  clause  joined  to 
it  by  with,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  verb  should  be  singular  or  plural,  especially  as 
our  most  reputable  authoi's  use  sometimes  the  one 
and  sometimes  the  other ;  for  example ;  some  would 
say.  My  uncle,  with  his  son,  was  in  town  yesterday. 
Others  would  say.  My  micle,  with  his  son,  were  in 
town  yesterday. 

If  we  take  the  sense  for  our  guide,  and  nothing 
else  can  guide  us  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  evident 
that  the  verb  should  be  plural ;  for  both  uncle  and 
son  are  the  joint  subjects  of  our  affirmation,  and 
declared  to  be  both  in  the  same  state. 

When  we  perceive  from  the  sense,  that  the  noun 
before  With  is  exclusively  the  real  subject,  theii  the 
verb  should  be  singular ;  thus,  Christ,  with  his 
three  chosen  disciples,  was  transfigured  on  the 
mount.  Here  the  verb  is  singular,  because  we 
know  that  none  but  Christ  was  transfigured ;  the 
disciples  were  not  joint  associates  with  him ;  they 
were  mere  spectators.  There  seems  to  be  an 
ellipsis  in  such  sentences  as  this,  which,  if  sup* 
plied  in  the  picsent  would  run  thus :  Christ,  (who 
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was  attended)  with  his  three  chosen  discip.v^,  was 
transfigured  on  the  mount. 

Mr.  Murray,  however,  thinks  that  the  verb 
should  be  singular  in  the  following  and  similar 
sentences.  **  Prosperity,  with  humility,  renders  its 
possessors  truly  amiable."  "The  side  A,  with 
the  sides  B  and  C,  composes  the  triangle."  In 
my  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  the  verb  should  be 
plural.  For,  in  the  first  sentence,  it  is  not  asserted 
that  prosperity  alone  renders  its  possessor  truly 
amiable,  but  prosperity  and  humiUty  united,  and 
co-operating  to  produce  an  effect  in  their  ^wnf  state, 
which  they  were  incapable  of  achieving  in  their  in- 
dividual capacity. 

If  true,  as  Mr.  Murray  says,  that  "  the  si(?e  A," 
in  the  second  sentence,  is  the  true  nominative  to 
the  verb,  then  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  two 
sides,  B  and  C,  have  no  agency  or  share  in  forming 
ihe  triangle,  and  consequently  that  the  side  A  alone 
composes  the  triangle.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
one  side  cannot  form  a  triangle  or  three-sided  f  ^ure, 
and  that  the  sides  B  and  C  are  as  much  concerned 
in  forming  the  triangle  as  the  side  A,  and  therefore 
the  verb  should  be  plural. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  give  th*^  two 
following  general  rules. 

1.  That  wherever  the  noun  or  pronoun  after 
With  exists,  acts,  or  suffers  jointly  with  the  sin* 
gular  nominative  be/ore  it,  the  verb  should  be  plu- 
ral ;  as,  "  She  with  her  sisters  are  well."  **  His 
purse,  with  its  contents,  were  abstracted  from  his 
pocket."  "  The  general  with  his  men  were  taken 
prisoners."  In  these  sentences  the  verb  is  plural, 
because  the  words  after  With  are  as  much  the 
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subject  of  discourse  as  the  words  he/ore  it, — her 
iisters  were  well  as  well  as  she ;  the  contents,  as 
well  as  the  purse,  were  abstracted ;  an4  the  men, 
as  well  as  the  general,  were  taken  prisoners.  If, 
.in  the  first  example,  we  say, — is  well,  then  the 
'meaning  will  be,  she  is  well  when  in  company  with 
her  sisters  ;  and  the  idea  that  her  sisters  are  well, 
will  be  entirely  excluded. 

2.  When  the  noun  after  with  is  a  mere  involun- 
tary or  inanimate  instrument,  the  verb  shoula  Lr* 
tingular ;  as.  The  Captain  with  his  men  catches 
poor  Africans  and  sells  them  for  slaves.  The  Squire 
*irith  his  hounds  kills  a  fox.  Here  the  verb  is  sin- 
>;ular,  because  the  men  and  hounds  are  noft  joint 
igents  with  the  Captain  and  Squire ;  they  j»7*e  as 
dauch  the  mere  instruments  in  their  hands  w  the 
jfun  and  pen  in  the  hands  of  He  and  She  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing sentences.  He  with  his  gun  shoots  a  'lare. 
She  with  her  pen  writes  a  letter. 

Of  the  Articles  with  several  Adject)  ^  iS. 

A  or  the  is  prefixed  only  to  the  first  of  ^f/eral 
adjectives  qualifying  one  noun  ;  as,  A  mctV  and 
holy  man :  but  the  article  should  be  repeated,  be- 
fore each  adjective,  when  each  adjective  relates  to 
a  generic  word  applicable  to  every  one  of  the  ad- 
jectives. For  example,  "The  black  and  white 
cows  were  sold  yesterday  ;  the  red  will  be  sold  to- 
morrow." 

Here  cows  is  the  generic  word,  applicable  to 
each  of  the  adjectives,  black,  white,  and  red,  but 
for  want  of  the  before  white,  we  are  led  to  sup- 
pose that  the  black  and  white  cows  mean  only  one 
sort,  which  are  speckled  with  spots  of  black  and 
white ;   and  if  this  is  our  meaning*,  the  sentence 
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18  right :  but  if  we  mean  two  difTerent  sorts,  the 
one  all  black  and  the  other  all  white,  we  should 
insert  the  article  before  both ;  and  say.  The  black 
and  the  white  cows»  t.  e.  The  black  cow»  and  the 
white  cows  were  sold. 

Some  think  this  distinction  of  little  importance  , 
and  it  is  really  seldom  attended  to  even  by  good 
writers ;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary ;  al- 
though in  others  there  cannot,  from  the  nature  of 
the  thin:^,  be  any  mistake.  In  the  following  sen- 
tence, for  instance,  the  repetition  of  the  before 
hoified  is  not  necessary,  although  it  would  be 
proper.  "  The  bald  and  horned  cows  were  sold 
vast  we^k."  Here  there  can  be  no  mistake,  two 
sorts  vr^xQ  sold ;  for  a  cow  cannot  be  bald  and 
homed  too. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  respecting  the 
Demc/nstrative  pronouns  that  has  been  made  respect- 
ing tliC  articles  ;  as,  "  That  great  and  good  man," 
mean;]  only  one  man  :  but  that  great  and  that  good 
man  would  mean  two  men ;  the  one  a  great  man, 
the  other  a  good. 
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THEY— THOSE. 

They  stands  for  a  noun  already  introduced,  and 
should  never  be  used  till  the  noun  be  mentioned. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  points  out  a  noun  not  pre- 
viously introduced,  but  generally  understood.  It 
's  improper  therefore  to  say.  They  who  tell  lies 
are  never  esteemed.  They  that  are.  truly  good 
must  be  happy.  We  should  say,  Those  who  tell 
lies,  and  tJiose  that  are  truly  good ;  because  we 
are  pointing  out  a  particular  class  of  persons,  and 
aot  referring  to  nouns  previously  introduced,     j^ 
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noun  when  not  expressed  after  this,  that,  these,  and 
those,  is  always  understood. 

ANOTHER— ONE— EVERY . 

Another  coiresponds  to  (yne  ;  but  not  to  some  nor 
to  every.     Thus,  "  Handed  down  from  every  writer 
of  verses  to  another.'*     Should  be  "from  one  writer 
of  verses  to  another."     "  At  some  hour  or  another,^ 
should  he.  At  some  hour  or  other. 

One  is  often  used  in  famihi^r  phrases,  (like  on  in 
French)  for  we  or  any  one  of  us  indiscriminately  ; 
thus,  One  is  often  more  influenced  by  example  than 
by  precept.  The  verb  and  pronoun  with  which  one 
agrees  should  be  singular.  Thus,  If  one  take  a 
wrong  method  at  first,  it  will  lead  them  astray  : 
should  be,  it  will  lead  one  astray,  or,  it  will  ler.d  him 
astray. 

THAT  AND  THOSE. 

It  is  improper  to  apply  that  and  those  to  thini^'s 
'present  or  just  mentioned,  Tims,  "  They  cannot  b(j 
separated  from  the  subject  which  follows  ;  and  for 
that  reason,"  &c. ;  should  be,  and  for  this  reason, 
&c.  "  Those  sentences  which  we  have  at  present 
before  us ;"  should  be.  These y  or,  TJie  sentences 
which  we  have,  <fec. 

AS  FOLLOWS,  AS  APPEARS.  ^ 
As  is  often  used  as  a  Personal  or  Relative  pro- 
Aoun,  and  in  both  numbers,  and  in  these  cases  it 
should  be  construed  as  a  pronoun :  as,  "  His  words 
were  &s  follow,"  that  is.  His  words  were  those  which 
follow.  Here  as  is  plural,  because  words,  its  ante- 
cedent, is  plural.  His  description  was  as  follows. 
Here  as  is  singular,  because  description,  its  antece- 
dent, is  singular ;  that  is,  His  description  was  this 
which  follows. 
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This  account  of  as,  though  in  unison  with  Dr. 
Crombie*s,  is  at  variance  with  that  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, and  Mr.  Murray.  They  explain  the  following 
sentences  thus :  "  The  arguments  advanced  were 
nearly  as  follows ;"  "  The  positions  were  as  ap^ 
pears  incontrovertible."  That  is,  say  they,  "as 
it  follows,*  "as  it  appears,^*  What  it?  The  thing. 
What  thing? — It,  or  thing,  cannot  relate  to  ar- 
gumentSy  for  arguments  is  plural,  and  must  have 
a  plural  pronoun  and  verb.  Take  the  ordinary 
method  of  finding  out  the  nominative  to  a  verb, 
by  asking  a  question  with  the  verb,  and  the  true 
nominative  will  be  the  answer :  Thus,  What  fol- 
lows ?  and  the  answer  is.  The  arguments  follow. 
It  must  be  obvious,  then,  that  it  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted for  arguments,  and  that  as  is  equal  to  thos9 
which,  and  that  the  verb  is  not  impersonal,  but 
the  third  person  plural,  agreeing  with  its  nomi- 
native which,  the  last  half  of  as.  In  the  second 
example,  as  appears  is  a  mere  parenthesis,  and  does 
not  relate  to  positions  at  all;  but  still  the  a«  is  a 
pronoun.  Thus,  The  positions,  it  appears,  were  in- 
controvertible. 

They  say,  however,  if  we  use  such  before  as, 
the  verb  is  no  longer  impersonal,  but  agrees  with 
its  nominative  in  the  plural  number;  as,  "The 
arguments  advanced  were  nearly  such  as  follow** 
"The  positions  were  such  as  appear  incontro- 
vertible." This  is,  if  possible,  a  greater  mistake 
ihan  the  former ;  for  what  has  such  to  do  with 
the  following  verb  ?  Such  means  of  that  kind, 
and  expresses  the  quality  of  the  noun  repeated, 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  verb  at  all. 
Therefore  the  construction  must  be  the  same  with 
fuch  that  it  is  with  as,  with  this  difference  io 
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meaning,  that  when  such  as  is  used,  we  mean  of 
that  kind  which  follows. 

When  we  say,  "His  arguments  are  as  follow,^' 
we  mean  those  arguments  which  follow  are  verba- 
tim the  very  sams  that  he  used ;  but  when  we  sa^', 
"  His  argiiments  were  such  as  follow,"  we  convey 
the  idea,  that  the  arguments  which  follow  are  not 
the  very  same  that  he  used ;  but  that  they  are  only 
of  the  same  nature  or  kind. 

Their  position,  however,  that  the  verb  should  be 
plural,  can  be  made  out  by  a  circumlocution,  thus : 
"  His  arguments  were  nearly  such  arguments  as 
those  which  follow  are :"  but  this  ver^  solution 
woiild  show  the  error  into  which  they  have  fallen 
in  such  phrases  as,  as  follows,  as  appears,  for  they 
will  not  admit  of  similar  solutions.  We  cannot  say, 
**  His  arguments  are  nearly  as  the  arguments  which 
follows  is.*** 

THIS  MEANS,  &c. 

The  word  meam  in  the  singular  number,  and  the 
phrases.  By  thth  means  By  that  means,  are  used 
by  our  Joesi  and  most  correct  writers,  when  they 
denote  instr  imentality ;  as.  By  means  of  death,  &c. 
By  that  means  he  preserves  his  superiority. — Ad- 
dison, 

Good  writers  use  the  noun  mean  in  tlie  singu- 
lar number,  only  to  denote  mediocrity,  middle 
state,  (fee,  as.  This  is  a  mean  between  the  two,  ex- 
tremes. 

This  means  and  that  means,  should  be  used 
only  when  they  refer  to  what  is  singular ;  these 
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*  Addison  and  Steele  have  used  a  plural  verb  where  the  antecedeni 
to  c«  it  plural.  See  Tattler,  No.  62, 104.— Spect.  No.  513.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, in  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  li.  p.  7,  has  mistaken  the  cod- 
nruction  of  these  phrases. 
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means  and  those  meanSy  when  they  respect  plurals ; 
as,  He  lived  temperately,  and  by  this  means  pre- 
served his  health.  The  scholars  were  attentive,  in- 
dustrious, and  obedient  to  their  tutors  ;  and  by  iheBe 
means  acquired  knowledge. 

AMENDS. 

Amends  is  used  .in  the  same  manner  as  means ; 
as.  Peace  of  mind  is  an  honourable  amends  for  the 
sacrifices  of  interest.  In  return,  he  received  the 
thank^j  of  his  employers,  and  the  present  of  a 
large  estate :  these  were  ample  amends  for  all  his 
labours. 

INTO,  IN. 

Into  is  used  after  a  verb  of  motion :  and  in,  when 
tnction  or  rest  in  a  place  is  signified ;  as,  They  cast 

him  into  a  pit ;  I  walk  in  the  park. 

» 

SO  AND  SUCH.  V 

When  we  refer  to  the  species  or  nature  of  a  thing, 
he  word  such  is  properly  applied ;  as.  Such  a  tem- 
per is  seldom  found  ;  but  when  degree  is  signified, 
WQ  use  the  word  so  ;  as.  So  bad  a  temper  is  seldcm 
Found. 


DISAPPOINTED  OF,  DISAPPOINTED  IN 

We  are  disappointed  of  a  thing,  when  we  do 
not  get  it>  and  disappointed  In  it  when  we  havo 
it,  and  find  that  it  does  not  answer  our  expects^- 
tions  ;  as,  We  are  often  disappointed  in  thingo* 
which,  before  possession,  promised  much  enjoy- 
ment. I  have  frequently  desired  their  company,,  but 
have  hitherto  been  disappointed  of  that  pleasure. 
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TASTE  OF,  AND  TASTE  FOR. 

A  tastfj  of  a  thing,  implies  actual  enjoyment  of  it ; 
but  a  taste  /or  it,  implies  only  a  capacity  for  enjoy- , 
ment;  as,  When  we  have  had  a  true  taste  o/"  the 
pleasures  of  virtue,  we  can  have  no  relish  for  those 
of  vice.  He  had  a  taste  for  such  studies,  and  pur- 
sued them  earnestly. 

THI  NOMINATIVE  and  THE  VERB. 

When  the  nominative  case  has  no  personal  tense 
of  a  verb,  but  is  put  before  a  participle,  independent 
of  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  it  is  called  the  case  abso- 
lute; as,  Shame  being  lost,  all  virtue  is  lost;  him 
destroyed ;  him  descending ;  him  only  excepted  ;— 
him,  in  all  these  places,  should  be  he. 

Every  verb,  except  in  the  infinitive  mood  or  the 
participle,  ought  to  have  a  nominative  case,  either 
expressed  or  impUed ;  as,  Arise,  let  us  go  hence ; 
that  is,  Arise  ye. 

Every  nominative  case  should  belong  to  some 
ver6,  either  expressed  or  implied ;  as.  To  whom  thus 
Adam,  i.  e.  spoke.  In  the  following  sentence,  the 
word  virtue  is  left  by  itself,  without  any  verb  with 
which  it  might  agree.  "Virtue,  however  it  may 
be  neglected  for  a  time,  men  are  so  constituted,  as 
ultimately  to  acknowledge  and  respect  genuine  mer- 
it :"  it  should  be,  However  much  virtue  may  be 
neglected,  &c.  The  sentence  may  be  made  more 
elegant  by  altering  the  arrangement  of  the  words ; 
thus.  Such  is  the  constitution  of  men,  that  virtue^ 
however  much  it  may  be  neglected  for  a  time,  will 
vltimately  be  acknowledged  and  respected. — See 
MuUlHK. 
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The  nominative  is  commonly  placed  before  the 
f erb ;  but  it  is  sometimes  put  after  it,  or  between 
the  auxiliary  and  the  verb. — See  Parsing,  No.  e. 

Them  is  sometimes  improperly  used  instead  of 
these  or  those ;  as,  Give  me  them  books,  for  those 
books,  or  these  books. 

What  is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  that ;  as, 
They  will  never  believe  but  whai  I  have  been  to 
blame ;  it  should  be — but  that  I  have  been,  Izl, 

Which  is  often  improperly  used  for  that ;  thus, 
After  which  time,  should  be,  After  that  time. 
I     Which  is  apphed  to  collective  nouns  composed  of 
men ;  as.  The  court  of  Spain  which ;  the  company 
whichy  &c. 

Which,  and  not  who,  should  be  used  after  the 
name  of  a  person  used  merely  as  a  word ;  as,  The 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  but  another  name 
for  prudence  and  economy ;  it  should  be,  which  was 
but  another,  or,  whose  name  was,  &c. 

It  is  and  it  was  are  often  used  in  plural  construc- 
tion; as,  //  is  they  that  are  the  real  authors.  // 
was  the  heretics  that  first  began  to  rail,  <fec. — They 
are  the  real  authors.  The  heretics  first  began,  &c., 
would  perhaps  be  more  elegant. 

The  neuter  pronoun  it  is  frequently  joined  to  a 
noun  or  pronoun  of  the  masculine  or  feminine  gen- 
der ;  as.  It  was  /;  It  was  the  man. 

Adjectives,  in  many  cases,  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  nouns,  even  by  words  which 
modify  their  meaning  ;  thus,  A  large  enough  num- 
ber; A  distinct  enough  manner;  should  be,  A 
number  large  enough  ;  A  manner  distinct  enough. 
The  adjective  is  frequently  placed  after  the  noun 
which  it  qualifies ;  as,  Goodness  divine  ;  Alexander 
the  Great, 
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Ail  is  sometimes  emphatically  put  after  a  number 
of  paj  ticulars  comprehended  under  it ;  as,  Ambition, 
interciot,  honour,  all  these  concurred.  • 

N^roer  generally  precedes  the  verb ;  as,  I  never 
saw  him :  but  when  an  auxiliary  is  used,  never  may 
be  placed  either  between  it  and  the  verb,  or  before 
both ;  as,  he  was  never  scan,  or,  He  never  was  seen. 

The  present  participle  is  frequently  introduced 
without  any  obvious  reference  to  any  noun  or 
pronoun  ;  as,  Generally  speaking,  he  behaves  well. 
Granting  his  story  to  be  true,  &c.  A  pronoun 
is  perhaps  understood  ;  as.  We  speaking.  We 
granting. 

Sometimes  a  neuter  verb  governs  an  objective, 
w^en  the  noun  is  of  the  same  import  with  the  verb ; 
tb.us,  to  dream  a  dream  ;  to  run  a  race.  Sometimes 
tke  noun  after  a  neuter  verb  is  governed  by  a  pre- 
position understood  ;  as.  He  lay  six  hours  in  bed, 
i.  J.  during  six  hours. 

The  same  verbs  are  sometimes  used  as  active, 
ai  d  sometimes  as  neuter,  according  to  the  sense ; 
tLfls,  Think,  in  the  phrase,  "  Think  on  me,*'  is  a 
ninter  verb ;  but  it  is  active  in  the  phrase,  "  Charity 
tk  nketh  no  evil." 

it  is  improper  to  change  the  form  of  the  second 
aiJL  third  person  singular  of  the  auxiliaries  in  the 
coinpound  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood  ;  thus.  If 
thou  have  done  thy  duty.  Unless  be  have  brought 
money.  If  thou  had  studied  more  diligently.  Un- 
less thou  shall  go  to-day.  If  thou  unll  grant  my 
request,  &c.,  should  be.  If  thou  hadst  done  thy 
duty.  Unless  he  has  brought.  If  thou  hadst 
stuoied.     Unless  thou  shult  go,  &c. 
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It  is  improper  to  vary  the  second  person  singular 
\a  the  past  suhjunctive,  (except  the  verh  to  be;) 
thus,  If  thou  came  not  in  time,  &c.  If  thou  did  not 
submit,  &c.,  should  be ;  If  thou  earnest  not  in  time ; 
If  thou  didst  not  submit. 

The  following  phrases,  selected  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  strictly  grammatical. 

Jf  thou  Jcnewest  the  gift.  If  thou  didst  receive 
it.  If  thou  had^t  known.  If  thou  wilt  sdve  Israel. 
Though  he  hath  escaped  the  sea.  That  thou  mayst 
be  feared.  We  also  properly  say,  If  thou  mayst, 
mightstf  couldst,  wouldst,  or  shouldst  love. 


OF  CAPITALS. 

1.  The  first  word  of  every  book,  or  any  other 
piece  of  writing,  must  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

2.  The  first  word  after  a  period,  and  the  answer 
to  a  question,  must  begin,  &c. 

3.  Proper  names,  that  is,  names  of  persons, 
places,  ships,  &c. 

4.  The  pronoun  7,  and  the  interjection  0,  are 
written  in  capitals. 

5.  The  first  word  of  every  line  in  poetry. 

6.  The  appellations  of  the  Deity :  as,  God,  Most 
High,  (fee. 

7.  Adjectives  derived  from  the  proper  names  of 
places ;  as,  Grecian,  Roman,  English,  <S^c. 

6.  The  first  word  of  a  quotation,  introduced  after 
a  colon  ;  as.  Always  remember  this  ancient  maxim : 
"  Know  thyself." 

9.  Common  nouns  when  personified ;  as.  Come, 
gentle  Spring. 

i8 
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DIRECrriONS  FOR  SUPERSCRIPTIONS,  AND  FORMS  OF  A3 
DRES3  TO  PERS^JJS  OF  EVERY  RANK.* 

To  the  King's  Mo6t  Excellent  Majesty, — Sire^  or  Maifit 
please  Your  Majesty. — Conclude  a  petition  or  speech  with, 
Your  Majesty's  most  Loyal  and  Dutiful  Subject 

To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty, — Madam^  or  May 
if  please  Your  Majesty. 

To  his  Royal  Highness,  Frederick,  Duke  of  York, — May  it 
please  your  Royal  Highness. 

To  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent, — May  it  please 

lu  iir  Eoyal  Hiahiess. 

in  the  sa^ne  manner  address  everj^  other  uf  the  Royal 
Family,  ma";  or  ffvr.ale. 

TSTOPILITY.— To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  — ^,  \  --My  Lord 
DukCy  Your  Grace,  or  May  it  please  Your  <Jrace.        , 

To  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of ,  — My  Lord  Mar- 

quiSf  Your  Lordship. 

To  the  Right  Honourable Earl  of ,  — My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount ,  — J/y  Lord, 

Your  Lorlship. 

'^o  the  Right  Honourable  Baron ,  —My  Lord,  May  it 

please  your  Lordship. 

The  -wives  of  Noblemen  have  the  same  titlMH  with  their 
husbands,  thus : 

To  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of ,  — May  U  please  ycmr 

Grace. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Ann  Rose, — My  Lady^ 
May  it  please  your  Ladyship. 

The  titles  of  Lord  and  Right  Honourable  are  given  to  aU 
the  sons  of  Dukes  and  MarqtiiseSj  and  to  the  eldest  sons 
of  £arls  ;  and  the  title  of  Lady  and  Right  Honourable 
to  all  their  daughters.  The  younger  sons  Ot  EarU  are 
all  Honourable  and  Esquires. 


*  The  superscription  or  what  is  put  on  the  nvtside  of  a  letter,  fs 
printed  in  Roman  characters,  and  begins  with  To,  Tho  t^^rms  of 
uddress  used  either  in  beginning'  a  letter^  a  petiticn,  or  verbal  address 
-nrc  printed  In  Italic  letters  imkncdiately  after  the  superscription. 

4  The  blanks  are  to  b3  filled  up  with  the  real  name  and  title. 
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Right  Honourable  is  due  to  Earls,  Viscounts,  and  Barons, 
and  to  all  the  members  of  Her  ^iiajesty's  Most*  Hon- 
ourable Privv  Council — To  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
York,  and  Vublin,  and  to  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
burghf  during  the  time  they  are  in  office — To  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons — To  the  Lords  Commission- 
ers of  the  Treasury,  Admiralty,  Trade,  and  Planta- 
tions, Ac.  , 

rhe  House  of  Peers  is  addressed  thus.  To  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Jreland  in  Parliament 
assembled. — 3fy  Lords,  May  it  please  your  Lordship*. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  addressed  thus,  To  the  Hon- 
ourable  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses  of  the 
Ujuted  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Par- 
liament assembled,  —  Oentlemeii,  May  it  please  your 
Honours. 

The  sons  of  Viscounts  and  Barons  are  styled  Honourable 
and  Esq^iires ;  and  their  daughters  have  their  letters  ad- 
dressed thus,  To  the  Honourable  Miss  or  Mrs.  D.  B. 

The  king's  commission  confers  the  title  of  Honourable  on 
any  gentleman  in  a  place  of  honour  or  trust ;  such  as 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  Her  Majesty**  Customs, 
Board^of  Control,  <fec. — Admirals  of  the  Navy — Generals, 
Lieutenant-Generals,  and  Colonels  in  the  Army. 

All  Noblemen,  or  men  of  title  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  ua« 
their  title  by  right,  such  as  honourable,  before  their  title 
of  rank,  such  as  captains,  <fec.,  thus,  the  Honourable  Cap- 
tain James  James  of  the Sir,  Your  Honour. 

Honourable  is  due  also  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company — the  Governors  and  Deputy  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  title  Excellency  is  given  to  all  Ambassadors,  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, Govern jrs  in  foreign  countries,  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ireland. — Address  such  thus : 

To  his  Excellency  Sir Bart  Her  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's Envoy  Extraordinary,  and  Plenipotentiary  to  tht 
Court  of  Rome, —  Your  Excellency,  May  it  please  yaut 
Excellency 


♦  The  Privy  CoHnsellora,  taken  collectively,  are  8tyl«d  Her  Migeaty»e 
.njest  Honourable  Priw  (^mmcil. 
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The  iitlfl,  Right  Worshipful^  is  given  to  the  Sheriffs,  hi 
dormen,  and  Recordtir  of  Lonuun ;  and  Worshipful  to 
the  Aldermen  and  Recorders  of  other  Corporations,  and 
to  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  E.igland, — Sir^  Your  Wot- 
ship. 

The  ulergr  are  all  styled  Reverend^  except  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops,  Tvho  have  something  additional ;  thus, — 

To  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  or,  To  the 
Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Charles,  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury, — My  Lord,  Your  Grace. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  John,  Lord  Bishop 
of ,  My  Lord,  Your  Lordship. 

'Ilo  the  verv  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.,  Dean  of ■,  Sir,  To  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Desk ;  or,  To  the  Rev.  John  Desk.* 

The  general  address  to  Clergymen  is,  Sir,  and  when  writ- 
ten to.  Reverend  Sir, — Deans  and  Archdeacons  are  usually 
styled  Very  Reverend,  and  called  Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  ArcH 
deacon. 

Address  the  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
thus ;  To  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  B.,  Principal  of  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh, — Doctor:  when  written  to,  Very 
Rev.  Doctor.  The  other  Professors  thus;  To  Dr.  D. 
R.,  Professor  of  Login  in  the  Univeiwity  of  E. — Doctor. 
If  a  Clergyman,  say.  To  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.,  Professor  of, 
Aa — Reverend  Doctor. 

Tlioso  who  are  not  Drs.  are  styled  Esquire,  but  not  Mr. 
too :  thus.  To  J.  P.,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Humaruty  In  tha 
University  of  Edinburgh, — Sir.  If  he  has  a  literary 
title,  it  may  be  added :  thus,  To  J.  P.,  Esq.,  A.  M.,  Pro- 
fessor of,  &c. 

Magistrates,  Barristers  at  Law  or  Advocates,  and  Members 
of  Pail  lament,  viz.  of  the  House  of  Commons,  f  these  last 
have  M.  P.  after  Esq.,)  and  all  gentlemeu  in  independent 
xircuiactances,  are  styled  Esquire,  and  their  wives  Mrs, 

*  U  seema  to  be  ansettled  wheUior  Mr.  should  be  used  after  Reve- 
rmd  or  not.  In  m)'  opinion  it  should ;  because  it  gives  a  c'lergyman 
hid  own  lionumry  tiile  over  and  above  the  common  one.  ^luy  we  not 
USD  the  R(>v.  Mr.  as  well  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  ?  Besides,  we  do  not  always 
recollect  whether  his  name  id  ./amen  or  John,  kc.  Mr.,  in  such  a  case, 
would  look  better  on  the  buck  of  a  letter  than  a  long  ill-drawn  dot  A, 

thus,  The  Rev. Desk.    In  short,  Air.  is  used  by  our  best  writers 

af.er  Reverend,  but  not  uuirormly.  The  words  To  the,  not  being  nece»' 
sary  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  are  seldom  used ;  but  in  addressing  it  in 
tiie  inside,  left  hand  center,  at  the  bottom,  thefr  are  genoraliy  uae<i 
111  ad<lrcs^:aj[  bills  they  are  noc^asury. 
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PUNCTUATION.      . 

Pdnctuation  18  the  art  of  pointing  loritten 
cunwosition  in  such  a  ina/nner  a8  may  natu^ 
raUy  lead  to  its  proper  meaningy  construction^ 
ana  delivery, 

OF  THE  COMMA. 

Rule  I. 

A  simple  sentence  in  general  requires  only  a  full 
slop  at  the  end ;  ob,  True  politeness  has  its  seat  in 
the  heart. 

Rule  II. 

The  simple  members  of  a  compound  sentence 
are  separated  by  a  comma ;  as,  Crafty  men  con- 
temn studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and  wise 
men  use  them.  He  studies  diligently,  and  makes 
gre  it  progress. 

Rule  III. 

Th .  persons  in  a  direct  address  are  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas ;  as,  My  son, 
give  me  thine  heart.  Colonel,  your  most  obedient. 
I  thank  you,  sir.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  friends, 
for  your  kindness. 

Rule  IV. 

Two  words  of  the  same  part  of  speech,  whe*'  .r 
nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  participles,  or  adverua,  do 
not  admit  of  a  comma  between  them,  when  coupled 
with  a  conjunction  ;  as,  James  and  John  are  good. 
She  is  wise  and  virtuous.  Religion  expands  and 
elevates  the  mind.  By  being  admired  and  flattered, 
she  became  vain.  Cicero  spoke  forcibly  and  fluent- 
ly. When  the  conjunction  is  suppressed,  a  comma 
is  inserted  in  its  place  ;  as.  He  wa*»  a  plain,  honest 
man. 
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OF  THE  COMMA. 
Bulb  V. 

Three  or  more  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  par-\ 
ticiples,  or  adverbs,  are  separated  by  commas ;  as. 
The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  are  the  glory  oif 
nature. 

When  words  follow  in  pairs,  there  is  a  comma 
between  each  pair ;  as,  Truth  is  fair  and  artless, 
simple  and  sincere,  uniform  and  constant. 

Rule  VI. 

All  phrases  or  explanatory  sentences,  whether  in 
the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  simple  sentence, 
are  separated  from  it  by  commas ;  as,  To  confess 
the  truth,  I  was  in  fauL.  His  father  dying,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate.  The  king  approving  the  plan, 
put  it  into  execution.  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, was  eminent  for  his  zeal  and  knowledge. 
George  the  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain.  I  have 
seen  the  emperor,  as  he  was  called*  In  short,  he 
was  a  great  man. 

RuleVII. 

The  verb  to  be,  tonowed  by  an  adjective,  or  au 
infinitive  with  adjuncts,  is  generally  preceded  by 
A  comma ;  ^  as.  To  be  diligently  employed  in  the 
performance  of  real  duty,  is  honourable.  One  oi 
the  noblest  of  the  Christian  virtues,  is  to  love  om 
finemies.* 

Rule  VIII. 

A  comma  is  used  between  the  two  parts  of  a 
jentence  that  has  its  natural  order  inverted ;  as,  Him 
that  is  woak  in  the  faith,  receive  ye. 


,  *  Some  inaert  a  eomina  both  before  vad  after  the  yerb  c»  b» 
h  to  near  tbo  middle  of  a  king  sentence,  beeauae  the  pronuncuUitn  nh 
nuirea  U ;  bnt  that  to  a  bad  reaiou ;  for  pauaea  and  pointo  ar»  oltoA  U 
vftriaiico. 


a 
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Any  remarkable  expression  resembling  a  quota- 
tion  or  a  command,  is  preceded  by  a  comma ;  as, 
There  is  much  truth  ia  the  proverb,  Without  pains 
no  gains.     I  say  unto  all,  Watch, 

RULB  X. 

Relative  pronouns  admit  of  a  comma  before  them 
in  some  cases,  and  in  some  not. 

When  several  words  come  between  the  relative 
and  its  antecedent,^  a  comma  is  inserted ;  but  not 
in  other  cases ;  as.  There  is  no  charm  in  the  female 
sex,  which  can  supply  the  place  of  virtue.  It  is 
labour  only,  which  gives  the  relish  to  pleasure.  The 
first  beauty  of  style  is  propriety,  without  which  all 
ornament  is  puerile  and  supeHluous.  It  is  barba- 
rous to  injure  those,  from  whom  we  have  received  a 
kindness. 

Rule  XI. 

A  comma  is  often  inserted  where  a  verb  is  under- 
stood,  and  particularly  before  not,  but,  and  though, 
in  such  cases  as  the  following :  John  has  acquired 
much  knowledge ;  his  brother,  (has  acquired)  little. 
A  man  ought  to  obey  reason,  not  appetite.  He  was 
a  great  poet,  but  a  bad  man.  The  sun  is  up,  though 
he  is  not  visible. 

A  comma  is  sometimes  inserted  between  the  tw4y 
members  of  a  long  sentence  connected  by  compara- 
tives ;  as.  Better  is  little  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord^ 
than  great  treasure  and  trouble  therewith.  As  thy 
days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be. 

*  That  is,  when  the  relatire  clause  ia  merel?  explanatory^  the  ndatlra 
if  preceded  by  a  comma. 
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OF  THE  COMMA.      . 

RlTLE  XII. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  Rale  VI.,  that  explanatory 
words  and  phrase?,  such  as  perfectly y  indeed,  doubt- 
IcHSi  formerly,  in  fine ,  <fec.,  should  be  separated  from 
the  context  by  a  comma. 

Many  adverbs,  however;  and  even  phrases,  when 
they  are  considered  of  little  importance,  should 
not  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  tlie  sentence 
by  commas ;  as.  Be  ye  therefore  perfect.  Per- 
adventure  ten  shall  be  found  there.  All  things 
indeed  are  pure.  Doubtless  thou  art  our  father. 
They  were  formerly  very  studious.  He  was  at 
last  convinced  of  his  error.  Be  not  ye  therefore 
partakers  with  them.  Nevertheless  the  poor  man's 
wisdom  is  despised.  Anger  is  in  a  manner  like 
madness.  At  length  some  pity  warmed  the  mas- 
ter's breast. 

These  twelve  rules  respecting  the  position  of  tlie  eomma, 
int  ide  everything,  it  is  presumed,  to  be  found  in  the  more 
numerous  rules  of  larger  volumes.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  make  them  perfect.  For,  **In  many  instances,  the 
employment  or  omission  of  a  comma,  depends  upon  the 
length  or  the  shortness  of  a  clause;  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  adjuncts ;  the  importance  or  non  importance  of 
the  sentiment.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  punctuation,  the 
practice  of  the  best  writers  is  extremely  arbitrary  ;  many 
omitting  some  of  the  usual  commas,  when  no  error  in 
sense,  or  in  construction,  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  omis- 
sion. Good  sense  and  attentive  observation  are  more 
likely  to  regulate  this  subject  than  any  mechanical  di- 
rections. 

The  best  general  rule  is,  to  point  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  sense  evident. 


No  exercises  have  been  subjoined  to  the  Rules  on  ptinctnation : 
because  none  can  be  given  equal  to  those  the  pupil  can  prescrtbo  for 
himself.  After  he  has  learned  the  Rules,  let  him  trnnscribe  a  piece 
from  any  good  author,  omitting  the  puints  and  capitals,  and  then  hav- 
ing pointed  his  manuscript,  and  restored  the  capitals,  let  him  compare 
Ids  own  punctuation  with  the  author's. 
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OF  THE  SEMICOLON. 

The  semicolon  is  used  to  separate  t\\  v  members 
of  a  sentence  less  dependent  on  each  other  than 
those  separated  by  the  comma. 

Sometimes  the  two  members  have  a  mutual  de- 
pendence on  one  another,  both  in  sense  and  syntax ; 
sometimes  the  preceding  member  makes  complete 
sense  of  itself,  and  only  the  following  one  is  de- 
pendent ;  and  sometimes  both  seem  to  be  inde- 
pendent. 

EXAMPLES.  I 

As  coals  are  to  burning  coals,  and  wood  to  fire ; 
so  is  a  contentious  man  to  kindle  strife.  As  a  roar- 
ing lion  and  a  raging  bear ;  so  is  a  wicked  ruler 
over  the  poor  people.  Mercy  and  truth  preserve 
the  king ;  and  his  throne  is  upheld  by  mercy. 
He  that  loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man; 
he  that  loveth  wine  and  oil  shall  not  be  rich. 
Philosophy  asserts,  that  Nature  is  unlimited  in  her 
operations ;  that  she  has  inexhaustible  stores  in 
reserve ;  that  knowledge  will  always  be  progres- 
sive ;  and  that  all  future  generations  will  continue 
to  make  discoveries,  of  which  we  have  not  the  least 
idea. 

The  semicolon  is  sometimes  employed  to  sepa- 
rate simple  members  in  which  even  no  commas 
occur :  thus,  The  pride  of  wealth  is  contemptible ; 
the  pride  of  learning  is  pitiable ;  the  pride  of  dig- 
nity is  ridiculous  ;  and  the  pride  of  bigotry  is  in- 
supportable. 

In  every  one  of  these  members  the  construction  and  sense  are  com- 
plete; and  a  period  might  have  been  used  instead  of  the  semicoloa 
which  is  preferred  merely  because  the  sentences  are  short  and  form  • 
clmax. 

OF  THE  COLON. 

The  colon  is  used  when  the  preceding  part  of  the 
sentence  is  complete  in  sense  and  construction ;  and 
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the  following  part  is  some  remark  naturally  arising 
from  it,  and  depending  on  it  in  sense,  though  not 
in  construction ;  us,  Study  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
thinking :  no  study  is  more  important. 

A  colon  is  generally  used  before  an  example  or  a 
quotation ;  as,  The  Scriptures  give  us  an  amiable 
representation  of  th'*  Deity  in  these  words :  God  is 
love.  He  was  often  heard  to  say :  I  have  done 
with  the  world,  and  t  am  willing  to  leave  it. 

A  colon  is  generally  used  where  \\e  sense  is 
complete  in  the  first  clause,  and  the  next  begitis 
with  a  conjunction  understood;  as,  Do  not  flatter 
yourselves  with  the  hope  of  perfect  happiness : 
there  is  no  such  thing  m  the  world.  Had  the  con- 
junction for  been  exnr*jssed,  a  semicolon  woula 
have  been  used ;  thus.  Do  not  flatter  yourselves 
with  the  hope  of  perfect  happiness  ;  for  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  the  world. 

The  colon  is  generally  used  when  th«  conjunction 
is  understood  ;  and  the  semicolon,  when  ilie  conjunc- 
tion is  expressed, 

MoTK.  ThiB  observation  has  not  always  baen  attended  to  in  [)ointina 
the  Paalms  and  some  parts  of  th9  Liturgy.  In  them,  a  colon  is  oflOQ 
used  merely  to  divide  the  vei'se,  it  would  mem,  into  two  parts,  to  suit 
a  particular  species  of  church-music  called  chanting;  as,^^My  tongue 
is  the  pen :  of  a  ready  writer.^'  In  reading-^  a  ciesurul  pause,  in  such  a 
place  as  this,  is  enough.  In  the  Pt»alms,  and  often  in  the  Proverbs,  tbe 
colon  must  be  read  iike  a  semicolon,  or  even  lilce  a  comma,  according 
te  tbe  sense. 


OF  THE  PERIOD. 

When  a  sentence  is  complete  in  construction  and 
sense,  it  is  marked  with  a  period  ;  as,  Jesus  wept. 

A  period  is  sometimes  admitted  between  sen- 
tences connected  with  such  words  as  but,  and,  for, 
therefore,  hence,  &c.  Exampfo :  And  he  aroje  and 
came  to  his  father.  But  whor.  he  was  yet  a  great 
way  off,  <fec. 

All  abbreviations  end  with  "  period  ;  as,  A.  D. 
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)t. 

ien- 

[and 
Ireat 


OF  OTIIER  CHAEACTEKS  USED  IN   COMPOSITION. 
Interrogation  (?)  is  used  ^vhen  a  question  is  asked. 
Admiration  ( 1 )  or  Exclama<zonf  is  used  to  express  any 

sudden  emotion  of  the  mind. 
Parenthesis  (  )  is  used  to  enclose  some  necessary  remarks 

in  the  body  of  another  sentence  ;  commas  are  now  used 

instead  of  Parentheses. 
Apostrophe  (* )  is  used  in  place  of  a  letter  left  out ;  as  Md 

for  loved.    , 
Caret  (  a  )  is  used  to  show  that  some  word  is  either  omitted 

or  interlined. 
Hyphen  ( - )  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  line^  to  show  that  the 

rest  of  the  word  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line.     It 

also  connects  compound  words ;  as,  I'ea-pot. 
Section  ( § )  is  used  to  divide  a  discoursr  or  chapter  into 

portions. 
Paragraph  ( ^  )  is  used  to  denote  the  beginning  of  a  new 

subject. 
Orotciiets  [  ],  or  Brackets^  are  used  to  enclose  a  word  or 

sentence  which  is  to  be  explained  in  a  note,  or  the  ex* 

Slanation  itself^  or  to  correct  a  mistake,  or  supply  some 
eficiency.  ^ 

Quotation  {**")  is  used  to  show  that  a  passage  is  quoted  in 
the  author's  words. 

Index  (jpg")  is  used  to  point  out  anything  remarkable. 

1  is  used  to  connect  words  which  have  one  common 

Brace  >      term,  or  three  lines  in  poetry,  having  tlie  same 
)      rhyme,  called  a  triplet. 

Mlipsis  ( )  is  used  when  some  letters  are  omitted ;  as, 

K ^g  for  King. 

Acute  accent  ( ' )  is  used  to  denote  a  short  syllable  ;  the 
grave  P)  a  long. 

Breve  ( ' )  marks  a  sh<^t  vowel  or  syllable,  and  the  dash  ( - ) 
a  long. 

Diaeresis  ( ** )  is  used  to  divide  a  diphthong  into  two  sylla- 
bles ;  as,  aerial 

Asterisk  ( *  \^Obelisk  (  f  ) — Double  dagger  (  J  ) — and  Pa- 
rallels ( I )  with  small  letters  and  jigureh^  refer  to  some 
Dote  on  the  margin^  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

(***)  Two  or  three  asteri^s  denote  the  omission  of  some- 
letters  in  some  bold  or  indelioatfi  expression. 

X)a«A  ( )  is  used  to  denote  abruptness — a  significant 

pause — an  unexpected  turn  in  the  sentiment — or  that 
the^r<^  clause  is  cvmmofk  to  au  tiau  leta,  as  in  this  defini-^ 
*  Icon  of  a  d«iih. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Latin, 

Ante  OhriHtum*  A.  C. 

Artiuir  Baccalaureu8  A.  B. 

Anne  Domini  A.  1). 

Ariiui'^  Hagister  A.  M. 

Anno  Uundi  A.  M. 

Ante  Meridiem  A.  M. 

Anno  Urtua  Conditaa  A.  U.  C. 

Baccalaureua  Dtvinitatis  B.  D. 

Custus  PrivaU  BigilU  G.  P.  S. 

Oustot}  Sifrlll^  C.  S. 

Doctor  DiTinitatis  D.  D. 

Exempli  i;ratia  e.  g. 
RegiaB  So>:ietatis  Socius  R.  ?.  S. 

Hegiea  Sccietatia  Anti-  {  n  a  a  q 

quarionjrn  Socius  J  k.».a.». 

'Oeoi^iua  If^x  G.  R. 

Id  est  i.  e. 
Jesus  Hom'num  Salvator  J.  H.  S. 

Legum  Doctor  LL.  D. 

Messieurs  <  fVencA)  Messrs. 

Medicinas  I  toctor  M.  I). 

Memoria}  £^rum  M.  S. 

Nota  Bene  N.  B. 

Post  MeridJivn  P.  M. 

V<Ht  ScriptKua  P.  S. 

Ultimo  Ult. 

Et  csBtera  &c. 


English, 

Before  Christ 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (often  B.  A.) 

In  the  year  of  Our  Lord 

Master  of  Arte,  (often  M.  A.) 

In  the  year  of  the  world 

In  the  forenoon 

In  the  year  after  the  building  iii 

the  city — Rome 
Bachelor  of  Divinity 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal 
Keeper  of  the  Seal 
Doctor  of  Divinity 
For  example 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  An* 

tiquaries 
George  the  King 
That  is 

Jesus  the  Saviour  of  Men 
Doctor  of  Laws  (often  D.  C.  L.) 
Gentlemen 
Doctor  of  Medicine 
Sacred  to  the  memory  of  (or  SL 

M.) 
Note  well ;  Take  notice 
In  the  afternoon 

Postscript,  something  written  after 
Last  (month) 
And  th3  rest ;  and  so  forth 


A. 

Aoct. 

Bai^. 

Bp. 

Capt. 

C!ol. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Ditto 

Viz.t 

R.N. 

Esq. 


Ansvrer;  Alexander 

L.C.J. 

Acaamt 

Knt. 

Barcaet 

K.G. 

Bishop 

K.B. 

CanUui 
Colonel 

K.  C.  B. 

K.C. 

Creditor 

K.P. 

Del  tor;  Doctor 

K.T. 

The  same 

iviS. 

Namely 

MSS. 

Question;  Queen 

N.S. 

Royal  Navy 

O.S. 

Esquire 

J.  P. 

liOrd  Chief  Justice 

Knight 

Knight  of  the  Garter 

Knight  of  the  Bath 

Kt.  Commander  of  the  Batll 

Knight  of  the  Crescent 

Knight  of  St.  Patricic 

Knight  of  the  ThisUe 

Manuscript 

Manuscripts 

New  Style 

Old  Style 

Justice  of  the  Peace 


*  Tbo  Latin  of  these  abbreviations  is  inserted,  not  to  be  got  by 
heart,  but  to  show  the  etymology  of  the  English ;  or  explaioi  for  ii>> 
-'ttanu^  how  P.  M.  comes  to  mtan  afternoon,  &c 

f  CoDiraoed  Aht  videliett 


Ex»>i  *  ,n  raosoDT. 
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PEGSODY. 

Prosody  is  thai  part  of  Grammar  which  teaches  the 
true  pronunciation  of  wo^ds  ;  comprising  Accent, 
Quantity,  Emphasis,  Pause,  and  Tone,  and  the 
measure  of  verses. 

Accent  is  the  laying  of  a  greater  force  on  one  syl- 
lable of  a  word  than  on  another  ;  as,  S\irmount. 

The  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  that  time  which  is 
occupied  in  pronouncing  it.  Quantity  is  either  long 
or  short ;  as,  Con-sutne. 

Emphasis  is  a  remarkable  stress  laid  upon  cer- 
tain words  in  a  sentence,  to  distinguish  them  from . 
the  rest,  by  making  the  meaning  more  apparent ; ; 
as.  Apply  yourself  more  to  acquire  knowledge  thaa^, 
to  shew  it.* 

A  Pause  is  either  a  total  cessation  or  a  short  , 
suspensioi\  of  the  voice,  during  a  perceptible  space 
of  time ;    as,    Reading-makes   a   full-man ;    con- 
ference— a  ready-man  ;    and  writing — an   exact- 
man. 

Tone  is  a  particular  modulation  or  inflection  of 
the  voice,  suited   to  the  sense ;    as,   ~ 
these  glorious  spirits  shine  !f 


How  bright 


VERSIFICATION. 

Prose  is  language  not  restrained  to  harmonic  - 
sounds,  or  to  a  set  number  of  syllables. 

Verse  or  Poetry  is  language  restrained  to  a  certain  _ 
number  of  long  and  short  syllables  in  every  line, 


*  Emphasis  should  be  mnde  rather  by  snspending  the  vo'ce  a  little 
after  the  emphatic  word,  than  by  striking  it  vury  forcibly,  which  Is. 
disaffreeabie  to  a  good  ear.    A  very  short  pause  before  it  worild  render 
it  stlu  more  emphatical ;  aa,  reading  makes  B~full — mun. 

i  Jiccent  and  quantity  rt'spect  the  pronunciation  of  wonis;  emphish 
and  pnust  the  meaning  of  Uie  sentence;  wlttb;  tune  refers  to  the  f*"A 
ings  af  ih^*  speaker. 
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Yerse  is  of  two  kinds;  namely,  RhyvM  and 
BlanJc  yerse.  When  the  last  syllable  of  every  two 
lines  has  the  same  sound,  it  is  called  rhyme ;  but 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  called  blank  verse. 

Feet*  are  the  parts  into  which  a  verse  is  divided, 
to  see  whether  i  \  has  its  just  number  of  syllables  or 
not 

'  Scanning  is  th^  measuring  or  dividing  of  a  versef 
into  the  several  feet  of  which  it  is  composed. 

All  feet  consist  either  of  two  or  three  syllables^ 
and  are  reducible  to  eight  kinds ;  four  of  two  syl- 
lables, and  four  of  three,  as  follow : 


Dissyllables. 

A  trCchee ;  as,  Irtvely.f 
An  iambus ;  became. 
A  spondt3e ;  vaiu  man. 
A  pyrrAic ;  On  &  (bank.) 


TrissyllabUs, 

A  dact jle ;  as,  probably. 
An  amphibrach ;  domestic. 
Ad  anapaOst ;  mlsImprOve. 
A  tribracA ;  (com)  fOrt&bly. 

The  feet  in  most  common  use  are.  Iambic*  Tro« 
c^aic  and  Anapaestic. 


IAMBIC  MEASURE. 

.Iambic  measnre  is  jidapted  to  serious  subjects,  and  oom^ 
prises  verses  of  several  kinds ;  such  as^ 

1.  Of  four  syllables,  or  two  feet ;  as. 

With  rav-!sh*d  ears, 
Th8  mOn-ftrch  hears. 


*  So  called  fVoii^  the  resemblance  which  the  movement  of  the  tongnc 
in  reading  veree,  be^ire  to  the  motion  of  the  feot  tn  walking. 

t  A  single  line  is  called  a  verse.  In  rhyme  two  lines  are  caUed  a 
.tovplet :  and  three  ending  with  the  same  sound  a  triplet. 

%  The  marks  over  the  vowels  show  that  a  Trochee  consists  of  a  hng 
andajAort  syllable,  and  the  iambic  of  a  ehort  and  a  loWt  ^^ 

|3r  In  scanning  verses,  every  accented  syllable  is  called  a  hag  tjh 

lable ;  even  although  the  sound  of  a  vowel  in  pronunciation  be  ektrt. 

Thus  the  first  syllable  in  ravUh^d  is  in  scanning  called  a  long  tyllabla, 

•Ithongh  the  vowel  a  is  short,    Ry  long  thee  k  meant  an  wcmiti  tifi" 

..hMe;  and  by  shttrt  on  unaccented  syllabU. 
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ft  sometimes   has   »n    „jj-.. 

2-  Of  three  .ambics,  or  six  syllables;  as 
Aiaft-in  aw-fai  state, 

©or  heart,-„„  la^sf &„'^«r  »«/ 
^-O^ei^htsyllaVorCiamr^r.^^^^^^^ 

Sometimes  the  last  lin!'  f""''^''  ''"t-m  yeara. 

to  twelve  sylK  or  Serff^f  '''''''^'''  -' 
«n  Alexandrine  veiW;  as,  "'*"'  ''  '^  called 

.       psalms  and  hymns?  as!        '""""""'^^  "««d  m 

'   L6t  saints  bSIow-wifi.  «    --. 

TROCHAIC  MEASURE. 
.  "ome  of  ?w:  t^Z'^i ''  '-^-  «7»ablo,  and 


Tflmfllt-cdase. 
Sink  t&.p«aca 


On  tbfi-mofintaia 
V'j  4-fi>antiUo 
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2.  Of  tw<»  feet,  or  two  trochees  with  an  additional 
long  syllable ;  as, 

Id  thd  -  days  Of  -  •  Old, 
StOrids  •  plainly  -  -  tOld. 

JL   Of  three  trochees,  or  three  and  an  additions 
iong  syllable ;  as, 

WhSn  Our  -  hearts  Ire  -  mOuruIng, 
LOyelj^  -  lasting  -  peace  Of  •  •  mind, 
SwSot  d.6  -  light  ^f  - 1    Ai:  -  -  kind. 

4.  Of  four  trochees,  or  ^i^^  bt  syllables ;  as, 

Now  thO  -  dreadfal  -  tLundOf   -  rOarIng  I 

5.  Of  six  trochees,  or  twelve  syllables ;  as, 

On  Il-m0iintaln,-etretch*d  bfi-neath  E-hOarj^-willOw, 
Lay  ft-shephOrd-swain,  ftnd-yiew*d  tbO-rOarlng-billOw. 

Those  trochaic  neaiures  that  are  very  uncommon  hare  been 

omitted. 


i^^^^^^^^^^ 


ANAP^STIO  MEASURE. 
1.  Of  two  anapaests,  or  two  and  an  unaccented  syl 


\ 


lable;  as, 

Btit  his  coiir-ftge  *g&n  fail, 
For  nO  arts-coQld  &yaiL 
Or,  Then  his  cour-age  'gan  fail — ^hlm, 
For  no  arts-could  avail — ^hlm. 


2,  Of  three  anapaests,  or  nine  syllables ;  as, 

0  yd  wOOds-sprSad  yOur  branch-4to  ftpfioe^ 
To  jOur  dSSp^^st  rOcOss-Os  I  fif ; 

1  would  hide-with  thO  bSasts-Of  ihO  chfite» 
I  wOuld  vin-Ish  frOm  ev-Ory  efe. 

Sometimes  a  syllable  is  retrenched  from  the  fini 
foot;  as, 

T5  shSp-hOrds  sO  ehSOr-ffll  find  gay, 
Whose  flOcks-nOvOr  care-lOssly  rOam. 
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^.  Of  four  anapajsts,  or  twelve  syllables  ;  as, 

"Tls  thS  vdice-Of  thd  slug-g&rd  ;  I  hoar-him  cAmpl&in, 
You  h&ve  wuk'd-md  toO  sOOq, -I  mQst  slum-bdr  flgain. 

S  jmetimes  au  adrVitional  short  syllable  is  found  at 
^he  jnJ ;  as, 

Od  .  a6  v"rm-ch6ek  Of  youth-smilea  ttnd  rosea  fire  h\end-ing. 

The  precedinjy  are  the  different  kinds  of  the  Prin- 
<^ipal  *  feet,  in  their  more  simple  forms ;  but  they 
are  susceptible  of  numerous  variations,  by  mixing 
them  with  one  another,  and  with  the  Secondary 
feet,  the  following  lines  may  serve  as  an  example : 
[Spon,  Amph.  &c.,  apply  only  to  the  first  line.] 

Time  shakes-tlifi  stublO-tyrann^^-Of  thrOnes,  Ac 
Whore  is-tO-morrow  ?-in  ftnoth-6r  wOrld. 
She  all-nlglit  I6ng-li6r  am-OroOs  d^a-cftnt  aung. 
Inn<l-m6rabl6-bufore-th*  Almig)»~ty'8  throne. 
That  tu-weak  winga-frOm  far-piU-dues-yoQr  flight 


FIGURES  OF  SPEECH. 

A  figure  of  Sp>eech  is  a  mode  of  speaking,  in 
which  a  word  or  sentence  is  to  be  understood  in  a 
sejise  different  from  its  most  common  and  literal 


meamng. 


TJie  pnncipal  Figures  of  Speech  are, 


Personification, 

Simile, 

Metaphor, 

Allegory, 

Hy-per'bo-le, 

Irony, 

Metonymy, 


Sy-n6c'do-che, 

Antithesis, 

Climax, 

Exclamation, 

Interrogation, 

Paralepsis, 

Apostrophe. 


I 


*  lamhua^  trochee^  and  anapmsU  mny  bo  donomlnated  jtrineipMl  ibet 
because  pieces  or  poetry  may  be  wholly,  or  chiefly,  fbrined  f»r  either  of 
tbem.    The  others  may  be  termed  aeeoudarj/  (bet ;  because  uiebr  chief 
oe  b  to  Uiyertf ly  ^0  numbers,  and  to  Improve  the  verse. 
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Prosopopona,  or  Personification,  is  that  figure  of 
speech  by  which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  in- 
animate objects ;  as,  The  sea  saw  it  and  jUd, 

A  simile  expresses  the  resemblance  that  one  ob- 
ject bears  to  another ;  as,  He  shall  be  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water. 

A  metaphor  is  a  simile  without  the  sign  (like, 
or  as,  &c.)  of  comparison ;  as.  He  shall  be  a  tree 
planted  6^,  d:c. 

An  allegory  is  a  continuation  of  several  meta- 
phors, so  connected  in  sense  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
parable  or  fable ;  thus,  the  people  of  Israel  are 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  vine  ;  Thou  hast 
brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  dc.,  Ps.  Ixxx.  8  to  17. 

An  hy-per'-bo'le  is  a  figure  that  represents  things 
as  greater  or  less,  better  or  worse,  than  they  really 
are ;  as,  when  David  says  of  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
They  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they  were  stronger 
than  lions. 

Irony  is  a  figure  by  which  we  mean  quite  the 
contrary  of  what  we  say ;  as,  when  Elijah  said  to 
the  worshippers  of  Baal,  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god, 
d:c, 

A  metonymy  is  a  figure  by  which  we  put  the 
cause  for  the  efifect,  or  the  effect  for  the  cause  ;  as, 
wlien  we  say,  He  reads  Milton  ;  we  mean  Milton's 
Works.  Grey  hairs  should  be  respected,  i.  e.  old 
age. 

Synecdoche  is  the  putting  of  a  part  for  the  whole, 
or  the  whole  for  a  part,  a  definite  number  for  an 
tidefinite,  &c. ;  as.  The  waves  for  the  sea,  the  head 
for  the  person,  and  ten  thousand  for  any  great  num- 
(ter.    This  figure  is  nearly  allied  to  metonymyp 


FIOUBES   OF  SPBBOH. 


in 


the 
to 
fod, 

the 
as, 

Ion's 
old 

lohy 
an 
uead 
luni' 


Antithesis,  or  contrast,  is  a  figure  by  which  dif* 
fcrent  or  contrary  objects  are  contrasted,  to  mak« 
them  show  one  another  to  advantage ;  thus,  Solo- 
mon contrasts  the  timidity  of  the  wicked  with  the 
courage  of  the  righteous,  when  he  says.  The  wicked 
fiee  when  no  man  pursueth,  but  the  righteotts  art 
bold  as  a  lion. 

*  Climax  is  the  heightening  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  an  object  or  action,  which  we  wish  to 
pkice  in  a  strong  light :  as.  Who  shall  separate  ui 
from  the  love  of  Christ?  Shall  tribulation,  of 
distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  <yr 
peril,  or  sivord  ?  Nay,  <tc. — See  also,  Rom.  viii. 
38,  39. 

Exclamation  is  a  figure  that  is  used  to  express 
some  strong  emotion  of  the  mind  ;  as.  Oh  the  depih 
of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge 
of  God/ 

Interrogation  is  a  figure  by  which  we  express  the 
emotion  of  our  mind,  and  enliven  our  discourse  by 
proposing  questions  ;  thus.  Hath  the  Lord  said  it  $ 
and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?  Hath  he  spoken  it  f  and 
shall  he  not  make  it  good  ? 

Paralepsis,  or  omission,  is  a  figure  by  which 
the  speaker  pretends  to  conceal  what  he  is  really 
declaring  and  strongly  enforcing  ;  as,  Horatius 
was  once  a  very  promising  young  gentleman,  but 
in  process  of  time  he  became  so  addicted  to  gam- 
ing, not  to  mention  his  drunkenness  and  debauchery, 
that  he  soon  exhausted  his  estate  and  ruined  his 
constitution. 

Apostrophe  is  a  turning  off  from  the  subject  to 
address  some  other  person  or  thing ;  as,  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory :  0  death,  where  is  thy 
sting  ? 


*  Caimazt  Amplifleation,  Enumeration,  or  Gradalion. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  THE  TEXT. 


What  ifl  English  Grnmmar? 
Into  how  many  partt  is  it  divided  ? 
What  uoes  Orthography  teach  ? 
What  is  a  letter^  &.c.  ? 
or  what  does  Etymoiogy  treat  ? 
How  many  porta  of  apeech  are 
there? 

ARTICLE. 

What  is  an  article  ? 

liow  many  nrlicles  are  there  ? 

Where  is  a  uaed  ? 

Where  is  an  used  ? 

NOUN-NUMBER. 

What  is  a  noun  ? 

How  are  nouns  varied  7  , 

What  is  number  f 

How  many  numbera  have  nouns  ? 

Jiow  is  the  plural  genoruily  form- 
ed? 

How  do  nouns  ending  in  «,  sk,  eh, 
X,  or  0,  form  the  plural? 

How  do  nouns  in  y  form  the  plu- 
ral? 

How  do  nouns  iaf,  orfe,  form  the 
plural  ? 

Vvhat  is  the  plural  of  man,  &c.  ? 

GENDER. 

What  is  meant  by  gender  t 
How  many  genders  are  there  T 
What  does  the  maeculine  denote  ? 
What  does  the  feminine  denote  ? 
What  does  the  neuter  denote? 
What  is  the  feminine  of  bachelor. 
&c.? 

CASE. 

What  is  ease  ? 

How  many  eases  have  nouns? 

Which  two  are  alike  f 

How  is  th^  possessive  singular 
formed  ? 

How  is  the  possessiye  plural  form- 
ed? 

Decline  the  word  lady. 

ADJECTIVES. 

What  is  an  adjective  7 

How  many  decrees  of  comparison 
have  adjectives  ? 

How  is  the  comparative  formed  ? 

How  is  the  fvpttrlative  formed  ? 

BoW  are  dissyllables  in  y  compa- 
red? 

Compare  the  adjective  good. 


PRONOUNS. 
What  is  a  pronoun  7 
Which  is  the  pronoun  in  thu 

tence,  He  is  a  good  boy  7 
How  many  Itinds  of  prononas 

there? 

Decline  the  personal  pronoun  It 
Decline  (Aou— buclcwurds,  &,e. 

RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

What  is  a  relative  pronoun  V 
Which  is  the  relative  in  tiie  ex- 
ample ? 
Which  Is  the  antecedent  7 
Repeat  the  rtslative  pronoup*. 
Decline  who. 
How  is  who  applied  ? 
To  what  is  which  applied  f 
How  is  that  used  ? 
What  sort  of  a  relative  is  t»kat  7 

ADJECTIVE  PRONOUNS. 

How  many  sorts  of  adjective  pro* 

nouns  are  there  ? 
Repeat  the  possessive  pro**oiins. 
Repeat  the  distributive  prcoounsi*. 
liepeat  the  demonstrative. 
Repeat  the  indefinite. 


ON  THE  OBSERVATJ^VS, 
Before  which  of  the  voweli  if  • 

What  is  a  called? 

What  is  the  called  ? 

In  what  sense  is  a  noun  take«  with- 
out 9n  article  to  Utnit  it  ? 

Is  a  used  before  nouua  i  botk 
numbers? 

How  is  the  used  ? 

NOUNS. 

How  do  nouns  ending  in  ch,  e^Hmtk* 

ing  A,  form  the  plural  ? 
How  do  nouns  in  to,  &.C.,  form  fhf 

plural? 
How  do  nouns  ending  in^  fom  the 

plural  ? 
Repeat  those  nouns  thiit  dr  not 

Change  /  or  fe  into  vjib  in  the 
tlural. 

'hat  do  you  mean  by  f^spttr 

nouns  ? 
What  are  common  nouns? 
What  are  collective  nouns? 
What  do  you  call  abstract  D<<ttus  f 


W^h 
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the 

not 
the 

hpar 


Obi.  Continued, 

What  do  you  cnll  verbal  nouns  ? 
WCAt  nouns  aro  generally  singw 

turj 
Repeat  some  of  those  nouns  that 

ore  used  only  in  the  plural. 
Repeat  some  uf  tbuse  nuuus  tliat 

are  alike  in  both  numbers. 
What  is  the  singular  of  sheep  7 
What  gender  is  parent^  &c.  ? 

ADJECTIVES. 

What  does  the  positive  express, 
&c.  ? 

How  are  adjectives  of  one  syllable 
generally  com  pn  red  ? 

How  are  adjectives  of  more  than 
one  syllable  compared  ? 

How  are  didsyllablos  ending  with  e 
final  ollen  compared  ? 

Is  y  always  changed  into  t  before 
er  and  est  ? 

How  are  some  adjectives  com- 
pared? 

Do  a// adjectives  admit  of  com- 
parison ? 

How  are  much  and  many  applied? 

When  is  the  final  consonant  dou- 
bled before  adding  er  and  est  7 

RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

When  are  loAo,  toAtcA,  and  vhat 

called  interrogatives  7 
Of  what  number  and  person  is  the 

relative  ? 

ADJECTIVE  PRONOUNS. 

When  are  his  and  her  possessive 

pronouns  ? 
Wnat  may  former  and  latter  be 

called? 
When  is  that  a  relative    ronoun  ? 
When  is  that  a  demonsttu  live  7 
When  is  that  a  conjunction  7 
How  many  cases  have  himself, 

herself,  he  ? 


VERB. 

What  is  a  verb  7 

How   many  kinds  of  verbi  are 

there? 
What  does  a  verb  astivs  express? 
What  does  a  verb  passive  express  ? 
What  does  u  verb  neuter  express? 
Repeat  the  auxiliary  verbs. 
How  is  a  verb  declined  7 
How  many  moods  have  verbs  ? 

ADVERB. 

What  is  an  adverb  7 
Name  the  adverbs  in  the  example. 
What  part  of  speech  is  the  gener* 
ality  of  those  words  that  end  in 

What   part   of   speech    are   the 

compounds    of     toheref    thersy 

&C.Y 
Are  adverbs  ever  compared  7 
When  are  more  and  most  adjec 

tivesy  and  when  are  they  ad- 

verbs  7 

PREPOSITION. 

What  in  A  preposition  7 

How  many  begin  with  a  7 

Repeat  them. 

How  many  begin  with  b  7 

Repeat  them,  ^c.** 

What  ease  does  a  preposition  re* 

quire  after  it  ? 
When  is  before  a  preposition,  and 

when  is  it  an  adverb  ? 

CONJUNCTION. 

What  is  a  conjunction  7 

Plow  many  kinds  of  coujunctiont 

are  there  ? 
Repeat  the  copulative. 
Repeat  the  disjunctive. 

INTERJECTION. 
What  is  an  interjection  7 


Note.— As  these  are  only  the  leading-  questions  on  the  different  parts 
of  speech,  many  more  may  be  asked,  ^  viva  voee.^  Their  distances 
fh>m  the  answer  will  oblige  the  pupil  to  attend  to  the  connection  be- 
tween  every  question  and  its  respective  answer.  Tho  observations  that 
have  no  correspondiag  question  are  to  be  read^  but  not  committed  to 
memory. 
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FRENCH  AND  LATEN"  PHRASES. 

Af  the  fbllowing  words  and  plirasos  fh)m  the  French  and  Latin  fino> 
quently  occur  in  English  authorsi  an  explanation  or  them  has  been. 
iLsurted  here,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  those  languages.  Let  none,  however,  imagine,  that  by  doing 
this  I  intend  to  encourage  the  use  of  them  in  English  composition. 
On  the  contrary,  I  disapprove  of  it,  and  aver,  that  to  express  an  idea 
in  a  foreign  language,  which  c<an  be  expressed  with  equal  perspicu- 
ity in  our  own,  is  not  only  pedantic,  but  highly  improper.  8uch 
words  and  phrases,  by  being  frequently  used,  may,  notwithstanding 
the  oncouthness  of  their  sound  and  appearance,  gradually  incorpo* 
rate  with  our  language,  and  ultimately  diminish  its  original  excel 
lence,  and  impair  its  native  beauty. 

Aide-de-camp,  *ad-de-kong\  an  assistant  to  a  general. 

A  la  bunre  heure,  a  la  bon  oor\  luckily  ;  in  good  time. 

Affaire  de  coeur,  af-far^  dO'  koor\  a  love  affair  ;  an  canotir, 

A  la  mode,  a  la  mdd\  according  to  the  fashion, 

A-fio,  a-fing,  to  the  end. 

Apropos,  ap-pro-po\  to  the  purpose;  opportunely, 

Au  fond,  k  fong\  to  the  hottom^  or  main  point. 

Auto  da  fd,  &-to-da-fa,  (Portuguese)  burning  of  liereticM, 

Bagatelle,  bag-a-tel\  a  trifle. 

Beau  monde,  bO  mOngd\  tlu  gay  world;  people  offaahUm» 

Beaux  esprits,  boz  e8-pre\  men  of  wit. 

Billet-doux,  bil-le-dCi\  a  love  letter. 

Bon  mot,  bong  md,  a  piece  of  wit ;  a  jest;  a  quibble, 

Bon  ton,  bong  tong,  in  high  fashion. 

Bon-gr6,  malgr^,  bon-gra,  &c.fWith  a  good  or  ill  grace  ;  wh^ 

ther  the  party  mil  or  not. 
Bonjour,  bong  zhCir,  good  day;  good  m,oming. 
Boudoir,  b(i-dw&r\  a  small  private  apartment 
Carte  blanche,  kart  blangsh^  a  blank;  unconditional  term» 
Chateau,  Bha-td\  a  country  seat, 
Chef-d*(Buyre,  shoe  doo^ver,  a  master-piece. 
Ci-devent,  8e-de-vang\/ormtfr/y. 
Oomme  \i  faut,  com-il  k>,  as  it  sHiould  be. 
Con  amore,  con-a-moVe,  (Italian)  with  love;  with  the  parti' 

ality  of  affection, 
Oong6  d'^lire,  kong-zh&  de  ler\  leave  to  elect  or  choose. 
Coup  de  gr&ce,  ktL'de-gm8B\  a  stroke  of  mercy ;  tlie  finisliing 

stroke. 

Short  vowels  are  left  unmarked— d  is  equal  to  u  in  rule;  &  to  a  in 
art ;  00,  as  used  here,  has  no  correspondent  sound  in  English ;  it  is 
equal  to  m  as  pronoimced  by  the  common  people  in  many  countiet  Of 
Scotland,  in  the  words,  use,  soot,  icc—h  is  equal  to  a  in  alt. 

*  Ji  in  nut  exactly  a  long  here ;  it  is  perhaps  as  near  e  in  Met,  as  a  in 
make,  but  a  will  not  be  so  readily  mistaken.  It  is  impossible  to  cooT«y 
the  pronunciation  accurately  without  the  tong-ne. 


StiVB 
Soi-c 
Tapid 
Trit 

Vtdt 
Vb 
Valei 
Tire 
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seiv 

ted 

ling 

ion. 

dea 

icu- 

iucb 

cling 

irpo- 

Koel 


»iir. 


;  vh» 


> 


unm 


pa/rti'' 
Inishing 


,  itoain 

llsh ;  It  to 

luntietct' 

let,  as  a  itt 
llocoaT«y 


Ooup-d*OBil,  kO-dail,  a  peep ;  a  glance  of  the  eye. 

Coup-demain,  kCi-de-mang\  a  sudden  or  bold  enterprise, 

D^but,  de-boo\^rs^  appearance  in  public. 

Dernier  resort,  dern^-ya-re8-8or\  the  last  shift  or  resource. 

D6p6t,  de-po\  a  storehouse  or  magazine. 

Double  enirendre,  dCibl  aug-tangMer,  double  meaning^  one  in 

an  immodest  sense. 
Douceur,  dCisoor\  a  present  or  bribe. 
Dieu  ct  mon  droit,  dyoo^  e-mong  drwS.,  God  and  my  right 
Edat,  e-kl&,  splendour ;  with  applause, 
El&ve,  el-av\  pupil, 

En-bon-poiot,  ang-bOiag-pwang\  in  good  condition  ;  jolly 
Eo  masse,  ang  ma8s\  in  a  body  or  mass. 
En  passant,  aug-pa8-8aDg\  by  the  way;  in  passing;   by 

the  by. 
Ennui,  eng-nOe\  wearisomeness  ;  lassitude  ;  tediousness. 
Faux  pas,  fo-pa,  a  slip  ;  misconduct, 
F6te,  fat,  a  feast  or  entertainment. 
Fracas,  fra-cH,  bustle  ;  a  slight  quarrel ;  more  ado  adfout  tk§ 

thing  than  it  is  worth, 
Honi  Boit  Gii*  mal  y  pense,  kd-ne-sw&'  ke-m&l  6  pangs*,  Aril' 

he  to  him  that  evil  thinks. 
Hauteur,  hft.'ioor^  haughtiness. 
Je  ne  sgais  quoi,  zhe  ne  sa  kw&,  /  know  not  what, 
Jeu  de  mots,  zhoo  de  md\  a  play  upon  words, 
Jeu  d'esprit,  zhoo  de-spre\  a  display  of  wit ;  witticism, 
Mal-a-propoS}  mal  ap-ro-po\  unfit;  out  of  time  w  plae$ 
Ifauvaise  honte,  mo-va8-hdnt\/a/M  modesty. 
Mot  du  gudt,  mo  doo  ga\  a  watchword. 
NaXyet^,  na-iv-ta\  ingenuousness^  simplicity^  innocence, 
Outr^,  tL-trBi\  eccentri\r ;  blustering;  wild;  not  gentle, 
Petit-maitre,  pe-te  mister,  a  beau;  a  fop. 
Prot6g6,  pro-ta-z}ia\  a  person  patronized  and  protected, 
Bouge,  rCizli,  red;  or  a  kind  of  red  paint  for  tliefae$. 
Sans,  sang,  toithout. 

Sang-froid,  aang  frwa,  cold  blood;  indifference. 
Savant,  sa-vang,  a  wise  or  learned  man. 
Soi-disant,  swa-de-zang\  self-styled;  pretended 
Tapis,  ta-pe,  the  carpet. 
Trait,  tra, /ca^wr*,  touchy  arrow,  shaft. 
T6te-&-tdte,  tat-a-tat,/actf  to  face,  a  private  conversation. 
Unique,  oo-nek\  'Angular,  the  only  one  of  his  kind 
Un  Del  esprit,  oong  bel  e-8pre\  a  pretender  to  wit,  a  virtuoso 
Yalet-de-chambre,  va  la  de  shom^ber,  a  valet  or  footman. 
Viye  le  roi,  veva  le  I'wft,  long  live  tJie  king 
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77u  pronunciation  has  not  been  added  to  tA$  Letin^  because  Averf 
letter  is  aoundedy—e  final  being  Uke  y  iu  army. 

1.  '\  long"  ur  short  over  a  vowel  denotes  both  the  accented  vyllablo 
and  rhe  quantity  of  the  vowel  tn  English, 

3.  'A',  ci,  or  si,  heUae  a  vowel,  sounds  she. 

3.  Words  of  two  syllubles  have  the  accent  on  ihe  first. 


Ab  initio, /rom  the  beginning. 

Ab  urbe  'jOndita  (A.  U.  C.) 
from  the  building  oj  the  city. 

Ad  captanduin  vulgua,  to  en- 
snare the  vulgar. 

Ad  infinitum,  to  infinity,  with- 
out end. 

Ad  libitum,  at  pleasure. 

Ad  referendum, /or  consider- 
ation, [value. 

Ad    valorem,    according    to 

A  fortiori,  with  stronger  rea- 
son, much  more. 

Alias  (a-le-as),  otherwise. 

Alibi  (al-i-bi),  els&iohere. 

Alma  mater,  the  university, 

Anglice,  in  English. 

Anno  Domini,  tii  the  year  of 
Our  Lord — A.  D, 

Anno  Mundi,  in  the  year  of 
the  world — .A.  M, 

A  posteriori,  from  the  effect 
from  the  latter,  from  behind. 

A  priori,  from  the  former, 
from  before,  from  the  nature  or 
cause. 

Arcanum,  a  secret. 

Arcana  imperii,  state  secrets. 

Argumentum  ad  hominem, 
an  appeal  to  the  professed  prin- 
ciples or  practices  of  the  adver- 
sary, 

Argumentum  ad  judicium,  an 

appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 

mankind. 
Argumentum  ad  fidem,  an 

appeal  to  our  faith, 
Argumentum   ad    pOpulum, 

an  appeal  to  the  people. 
Argumentum  ad    passiOnes, 

an  appeal  to  the  passions, 
Audi  Alteram   partem,  hear 

both  sides.  ifaith. 

Bona  fide,  in  reality,  in  good 


Contra,  against, 

Oacoethes  Rcribendi,  an  itch 

for  writing. 

Cseteris  paribus,  other  circum" 

stances  being  equal. 
Caput  mOrtuum,  the  worth- 

less  remains^  dead  head. 
Compos  mentis, m  one*s  senses. 
Cum  privilegio,  with  privilege. 
Data,  thiiigs  granted. 
De  facto,  in  fact,  in  reality. 
De  jure,  in  right,  in  law. 
Dei  Gratia,  by  the  grace  or 

favor  of  Ood. 
Desunt  caetera,  the  rest  are 

viantiiig. 
Dtmine  dirige  nos,  0  Lord, 

direct  us. 
Desideratum,  something  de- 

sirabl<i  or  much  wanted, 
Dr&mhtis  personse,  characters 

represented. 
Durante  vita,  during  life. 
Durante  placito,  during  plea- 
sure. 
Ergo,  therefore. 
Errata,  errors — Erratum,  an 
Excerpta,  extracts         [error, 

Esto  perpotua,  let  it  be  per" 
petual. 

Et  caetcra,  and  the  rest,  (dtc) 

Exempli  gratia,  as  for  exam- 
ple; contracted  E.  O, 

Ex  oflFicio,  officially,  by  virtue 
of  office. 

Ex  parte,  on  one  side. 

Ex  tempore,  witfumt  prems- 

ditaiion. 

Fac  simile,  exact  copy  or  re- 
st "nblance. 
Fiat,  kt  it  be  done  or  made, 
Fla^grante  bello,  during  ko§- 

tilities. 
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OratUb /or  nothing, 

Nora  ragitf  the  hour  or  timefliee. 

UumttDum  est  errare,  to  err  it  hvr 

men. 
Ibidem,  (ib.)  in  the  eume  place. 
Idenit  the  eame. 
Id  est,  (t.  e.)  that  is. 
IgnuramuB,  a  vain  uninformed  pre- 
tender. 
In  loco,  in  this  place. 
Imprimis,  in  the  first  ^ace. 
In  lerrorem,  as  a  learninff. 
In  propria  persona,  in  his  oum  per- 

eon. 
In  sttitu  quo,  in  the  former  state. 
Ipse  dixit,  on  his  sole  assertion, 
[pso  fuctu,  by  the  ai:t  itattf. 
Ipso  jure,  by  tlte  law  itself. 
Item,  atso^  or  article. 
Jure  divino,  by  divine  right. 
Jure  liuinaao,  by  human  law. 
Jus  gentium,  the  law  of  nations, 
Ijocum  tenens,  deputy  substitute. 
Labor  omnia  vincil,  labour  over- 
comes everything, 
Liceiitia  vatum,  a  poetical  licence. 
Lapsus  lingutfs,  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 
Magna  charta,  the  great  charter,  the 

basis  of  our  laws  and  liberties. 
Memento  mori,  remember  death. 
Memorabilia,  matters  deserving  of 

record, 
Meum  et  tuum,  mine  and  thine. 
Multum  in  parvo,  much  in  little,  a 

great  deaf  in  a  few  words. 
Nemo  me  impune  lacesset,  no  one 

shall  provoke  me  with  impunity, 
Ne  plus  ultra,  no  further,  nothing 

beyond. 
Nolens  volens,  willing  or  unwilling, 
Non  compos  mentis,  not  of  a  sound 

mind. 
Nisi  Oominus  fl*ustra,  unless  the 

Lord  be  with  us,  all  efforts  are 

in  vain. 
Ne  quid  nimis,  too  much  of  one 

thing  is  good  for  nothing. 
Nero,  con.  (for  nemino  contradi- 

cente)  none  opposing. 
Nem.  dis.  (for  nomine  diasentionte) 

none  disagreeing. 
Ore  tenus,  jTotn  the  mouth. 
O  tempoiii,  O  moroB,  O  the  times.^. 

O  the  manners, 
Omnes,  all.    Onus,  burden. 
Passim,  everywhere. 
Per  se,  by  itself  alone. 
Prima  ft&cie,  at  first  view,  or  at  first 

eight. 


Poese  comitatus,  the  power  of  the 

county, 
Primum  mobile,  the  main  spring. 
Pro  and  con, /or  and  against. 
Pro  bono  publico,  for  the  good  tf 

the  public. 
Pro  loco  et  tempore,  for  the  plaee 

and  time. 
Pro  ro  nata,  as  occasion  serves. 
Pro  rege,  lege,  et  grege,  for  the 

kingn,  the  constitution,  and  the 

people. 
Quo  animo,  with  what  mind. 
Quo  Jure,  by  what  right.  *' 

Quoad,  as  far  as. 
Quondam,  formerly. 
Res  publica,  the  commonwealth. 
Kesurgam,  /  shall  rise  again. 
Rex,  a  king.    Regina,  a  queen. 
Seuatus  cousidtum,  a  decree  of  tht 

senate. 
Seriatim,  in  regular  order. 
Sine  die,  without  specfying  any 

particular  day. 
Sine  qua  non,  an  indispensable  pr^ 

requisite  or  condition. 
Statu  quo,  the  state  in  which  it 

was. 
Sub  poena,  untl<T  a  penalty. 
Sui  generis,  the  only  one  of  hie 

ki^,  singular. 
Supra,  above. 

Summum  bonum,  the  chief  good, 
Tria  Juncta  in  uno,  three  joined  in 

one, 
Totios  quotifls,  as  often  as, 
Una  Toce,  with  one  voieef  niiait^ 

mously, 
Ul'timus,  the  last  (contracted  lUt,) 
Utile  dulce,  the  useful  with  the 

pleasant, 
Uti  possidetis,  as  ys  possess,  fr 

present  possession. 
Verbatim,  word  for  word. 
Versus,  against. 
Vade  niecum,  go  with  me ;  a,  book 

fit  for  being  a  constant  eow^^ 

nion. 
Vale,  farewell. 
Via,  by  the  way. 
Vice,  in  the  room  of. 
Vice  versa,  the  reverse. 
Vide,  see  (contracted  into  «td.) 
Vide  ut  supra,  see  as  above. 
Vis  poptica,  poetic  genius, 
Viva'oce,  orally;   by  laeri  if 

mouth. 
Vox  populi,  the  voice  of  the  feffle. 
Vulgo,  commonly. 
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PAOS 

IVo  or  more  nouns  in  the  sin- 

gnlor 83 

Vwo  nouns  disjoined,  ice  ....  ib. 

Noun  of  mullitude 87 

<tee  noun  governs  another, ...  SG 
Of  a  clause  between  them,. . .  109 
ISeveral  nouns  in  the  posses- 
sive,*    86 

Singular  nouns  of  diff.j7erjon9,  96 
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PRONOUNS. 

I'ronouns  agree  in  gendor,  ir:,.  93 
ISach,  every,  other,  agree,  &cc.  106 
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A  verb  agrees  with  its  nom.. .    80 

An  active  verb  governs, 81 
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objective,:^ ib. 
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verbs, 103 
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per, 100 
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Tbk  preceding  Grammar,  oving  to  the  uncommon  precMon  and 
brevity  of  tbe  Definitions,  Rules,  and  Notes,  is  not  only  better  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  children  than  the  f^nerality  of  those  styled  Intro- 
Juctory  Grammars,  but  it  is  so  extensively  provided  with  exerdsee  of 
svery  sort,  that  it  will  entirely  supersede  the  use  of  Mr.  Murray's 
Larger  Grammar  and  Exarciaea ;  for  it  is  a  mere  outline^  like  his 
Abridgement,  which  contains  only  about  aeven  pages  of  exercises  on 
bad  Grammar.  This  contains  more  than  aixty.  This  contains  a  com* 
viete  courae  of  Grammar,  and  supersedes  the  use  of  any  other  book  of 
'he  kind. 

In  short,  by  abridging  every  subject  of  minor  importanco ;  by  omitting 
liscussion  on  the  numberless  points  about  which  grammarians  differ , 
by  rendering  the  rules  and  definitions  more  perspicuous,  and  at  (he 
lame  time  abridging  them  more  than  one-half;  by  selecting  short 
leniences  on  bad  grammar ;  by  leaving  few  broken  lines,  and  printing 
inem  close  togeyier — aa  many  exerciaea  under  each  rule  of  ayntax  mre 
eompresaed  into  this  epitome  aa  there  are  in  Mr,  Murray^a  volume  of  Exitr- 
tises ;  so  that  the  use  of  his  Abridgement,  his  larger  Grammar,  and 
that  of  his  Exercises,  are  completely  superseded  by  this  little  volume 
at  Is.  6d. ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  learner  will  acquire  as  much 
knowledge  of  grammar  with  tliis  in  aix  mouths,  as  with  all  those 
volumes  in  twelve. 

The  truth  of  thiSi  as  well  as  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  having 
the  Grammar  and  Exercises  in  one  volume,  teachers  will  perceive  at 
a  glance:  but  as  parenta  may  not  so  quickly  perceive  ttie  superior 
brevity  and  accuracy  of  the  rules,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  atswi 
them  a  little,  by  comparing  a  few  of  the  rules  in  this  with  those  of  Mr. 
Murray^s:  thus, 


Mr.  Murray^a  RtUea. 

Rule  II. — Two  or  more  nouns, 
&c.,  in  the  singular  numt>er,  joined 
together  by  a^  copulative  con- 
junction expressed  or  understood, 
must  have  verbs,  nouns,  and  pro* 
nouns  agreeing  with  them  in  the 
plural  number ;  as,  "  Socrates  and 
Plato  were  wise;  they  were  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  of 
Greece.**  ^^  The  sun  that  rolls 
over  our  heads,  the  food  that 
we  receive,  the  rest  that  we  en- 
Joy,  daily  admonish  us  of  a  supe- 
rior and  superintending  power.**— 
p.  143. 


Correapondent  Rulea  in  thia. 

Rule  IV.— Two  or  more  singu 
lar  nouns,  coupled  with  andt  t%- 
quire  a  verb  and  pronoun  in  thn 

Silural   number ;   as,   James   an 
ohn  are  good  boys,  for  they  ai . 
busy.— p.  83. 


*  This  rule  la  not  only  vague,  but  incorrect ;  for  «  means  any  one ; 
now  any  copulative  conjunction  will  not  combine  the  ngency  of  (100  or 
more  into  one;  none  but  and  will  do  that.— Mr.  M.'?  third  rule  ts 
equally  vague. 
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ADVEKTI8EMENT. 


Jlfr.  Murray's  Ruleg, 

Rule  ff f.^The  conjunction  dift- 
{unctive  liua  an  efletrt  <M>ntrarv  lo 
tliat  of  tho  coiijunctiun  copulutive; 
for«  M  the  vorb,  no. in,  or  pronoun, 
is  referred  tu  tho  preceding  terms 
taken  separately,  it  must  bie  in  the 
singular  number;  ps,  ^^pfnorance 
or  nefflitfence  hitt  caused  this  mis* 
I  take;"  '^John,  James,  or  Josepht 
inUmdt  to  accompany  me  '^  *^  There 
if  In  many  minus  neither  know- 
ledge nor  trndt-rstandin?:,'*— p.  146. 

Rule  iV  — A  noim  of  mulUiuda, 
or  signifying  many,  may  have  a 
rerb  or  pronoun  agreeing  with  it, 
either  or  the  singular  or  plural 
number ;  yet  not  without  regard  to 
th»  Import  of  the  word*  as  con- 
vey iogunity  or  plurality  of  idea; 
as,  **  The  meeting  wa$  large ;" 
**'nk<)  Parliament  i>  distolved  ;** 
^*Tho  nation  i»  ))owerrul:'*  ^My 
people  do  not  consider ;  ikev  have 
not  known  me:"  *^The  multitude 
eagerly  pursue  pleasure  as  their 
chief  good  ;"  ^  The  council  were 
divided  in  their  sentiment.**— p. 
147. 

Rule  XIX.— Some  conjunctions 
require  tlie  indioitive,  some  the 
subjunctive  mood  aUter  them,  ft 
is  a  general  nile,  that  when  some- 
thing contingent  or  doubtful  is  im- 
plied, the  aubjunctive  ought  tu  be 
used;  as,  if  I  were  to  write,  he 
would  not  regard  it:**  "'He  will 
not  be  pardoned  unJesa  hn  rqumt,^ 

Conjunctions  that  are  of  a  po- 
sitive aiidt  absolute  nature,  re- 
quire the  indicative  mood:  *^JI» 
virtue  adnaneeji,  so  vice  rNtedes  .*** 
**  He  is  henithy,  buause  he  b  tem- 
perate.**—p.  195. 


Corresponding  Rules  in  thts. 

Two  or  more  singular  nonni 
separated  by  vr  or  iu»r,  require  a 
verb  and  pronoun  In  tlie  siugif 
lar ;  as,  James  vr  John  is  flraU-^ 
p.  83. 


Rule  Vlir.— When  a  noun  of 
multitude  oonvej's  wni'ty  of  idea, 
the  verb  and  pronoun  should  be 
sinirtdar;  as.  The  class  was  large. 

When  a  Dun  of  multitude  con- 
veys pluroit,  J  of  idea*  the  verb  and 
pronoun  should  be  nlurul ;  as,  My 
peitple  da  not  consider ;  lA«y  bavo 
not  known  me.-»-p.  87. 


Rule  X.— Sentences  that  Iroplj 
contingency  and  futurity,  require 
the  subjunctive  mood;  os«  i/  he 
be  alone,  give  him  the  letter. 

When  contingency  and  fUtaritj 
are  nor  implied,  the  indicative 
ought  to  be  used ;  as.  i/  he  nsalf 
as  he  thinks  be  may  saAtly  b« 
trusted.~-p.  89. 


*  Tne  second  part  of  this  rule  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  flrst.  Th«i 
fir  at  says  the  vurb  imd  pronuim  may  be  sitArr  of  ibe  singular  or  plural 
number ;  the  second  suys,  AV» ;  ^^Nut  without  regard  to  the  import  of 

t  It  is  easy  to  explain  eo/nlingokfi^  andfutnrityf  but  what  is  tkpvsitiv 
Olid  al/suiute  coi\j  unction  V 


By  the  Author's  Key  to  this  Grammar,  a  growtt- 
iip  person,  though  he  had  never  learned  Grammar 
before,  may  easiiy  teach  himself. 
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